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CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

CONSOCIATED  CHURCHES  IN  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 

*■ 

The  Minutes  of  Convention,  and  the  several  discourses  upon  tins  oc- 
casion, amply  reveal  its  object,  and  detail  the  proceedings.  Prefatory 
narration  or  remark  is  needless. 

The  idea  of  such  a  commemoration,  originated  simultaneously  with  the 
two  existing  Consociations,  in  session  within  their  respective  bounds,  in 
June,  1851. 

On  the  part  of  Litchfield  North  Consociation, 

Messrs.  Frederick  Marsh,  Pastor  in  Winchester, 

Cyrus  Yale,  Pastor  in  New  Hartford,  and 
Brother  Horace  Gillette,  of  New  Hartford  South  ; 
And  on  the  part  of  Litchfield  South  Consociation, 

Messrs.  David  L.  Parmelee,  Pastor  in  Litchfield  South  Farms, 
Benjamin  L.  Swan,  Pastor  in  Litchfield  1st  Society, 
Austin  Isham,  Pastor  in  Roxbury,  with 

Bretliren  David  C.  Whittlesey  of  New  Preston,  and 
Andrew  Buel,  of  Litchfield, 
were  appointed  a  Joint  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  consider  and  i)ro- 
vide  for  the  intended  solemnities. 

This  Committee  met  in  January,  1852,  at  Litchfield  and  after  consuh- 
ation,  digested  the  plan  of  services  eventually  carried  into  eflTcct,  ami 
which  a])pears  in  the  ensuing  record  of  Convention.  * 

Cfopy  of  Minutes  of  Litchjield  North  and  South  Consociations,  in  joint 

session. 

At  a  s])ecial  nuM'ting  of  the  two  Consociations  of  Ivitclilield  County, 
Conn.,  convened  by  mutual  agn^ement  according  to  previous  arrangement, 
at  Litchfiehl,  July  7,  1852,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  celebrate  tlie  Ccnten- 
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Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 


nial  Anniversary  of  the  formation  of  tlie  Consociation  of  Litchfield 
County,  there  were  present,  from  Litchfield  South, 

CHURCHES.  PASTORS.  DELEGATES. 

Bethlem,  .       .       .    Aretas  G.  Loomis,        Dea.  Adam  Kasson. 
Harwinton,    .       .       Warren  G.  Jones,         Dea.  Samuel  Wilson. 
Litchfield,        .       .    Benjamin  L.  Swan, 
Litclifield  South  Farms,  David  L.  Parmelee, 


Northfield, 
Milton,  . 
New  Milford,  . 
Bridgewater, 
Plymouth, 
Plymouth  Hollow. 
Roxbury. 
vSherman, 
Southbury, 
vSouth  Britain. 
Washington, 
New  Preston, 
Watertown, 
Woodbury  South, 

From  Litchfield  North. 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 
Canaan  North. 
Canaan  South,  . 
Colebrook, 
Cornwall  North, 
Cornwall  South,  . 
P^llsworth, 
Goshen, 

Ilitchcocksviile. 
Kent,    .       .  . 
New  Hartford  First, 
New  Hartford  North, 
New  Hartford  Soutli, 
Norfolk, 

Northeast,  N.  Y.' 
Salisbury, 
Sharon, 
Torringford,  . 
Torrington, 


Lewis  Jessup, 


David  Murdock,  Jr., 


Israel  P.  Warren, 


Judson  B.  Stoddard, 


Ephraim  Lyman, 

Chauncey  Goodrich. 
Lucius  Curtis, 


Ralph  Smith, 
William  J.  Alger, 
Lavalette  Perrin, 
Luther  H.  Barber, 

Cyrus  Yale, 
Joseph  A.  Saxton. 
James  C.  Houghton, 
Joseph  Eldridge, 


Warren, 
Wolcottville, 


Adam  Re  id, 
Thomas  G.  Carver, 
William  H.  Moore, 
John  A.  M'Kinstry, 
John  R.  Keep, 
Samuel  T.  Seeley, 


Bro.  William  Beebe. 
Bro.  Dennis  Bradley. 
Dea.  John  Catlin. 
Bro.  Ethan  Kilborn. 
Bro.  D.  S.  Boardman.  * 
Bro.  Loren.  D.  Sanford. 
Dea.  Ferrand  Dunbar. 


Bro.  D.  D.  Hoag. 
Bro.  Wm.  L.  Fabri^e. 

Dea.  David  Punderson. 
Bro.  D.  C.  Whittlesey. 

Dea.  Eli  Somers. 


Dea.  Joseph  Kellogg. 
Dea.  Chester  Stillman. 
Dea.  Nathan  Hart. 
Dea.  Jedidiah  Calhoun. 
Bro.  Calvin  P.  Chaffee. 
Bro.  Abraham  Norton. 
Bro.  Horace  Hollister. 
Dea.  Aslibel  Fuller. 
Bro.  Horace  Kellogg. 

Bro.  Samuel  S.  Bates. 
Dea.  Amos  Pettibone. 
Bro.  John  D.  Gallup. 
Bro.  Horace  Hollister. 
Dea.  Wm.  M.  Smith. 
Dea.  Thomas  Watson. 
Bro.  Asa  Dutton. 
Dea.  William  Hopkins. 
Bro.  R.  C.  Abernethy. 
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MINISTERS. 


The  following  persons  heijig  present,  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Com 
tion  as  corresponding  members : 

RESIDENCE. 

Hartford. 
New  London. 
South  Windsor. 
Winchester; 
Litchfield. 
North  Guilford. 


Thomas  Robbins,  D,  D., 
Abel  M'Ewen,  D.  D., 
Edward  W.  Hooker,  D.  D., 
Frederick  Marsh, 
Herman  L.  Vaill,  . 
Fosdic  Harrison, 
Elias  Clark,  . 
Henry  B.  Blake, 
George  P.  Prudden, 
James  Averill,  . 
Dillon  Williams, 
James  Kilborn,  . 
Jonathan  Brace, 
Ira  Pettibone, 
Mason  Grosvenor,  . 
David  A.  Grosvenor, 
Charles  Wadsworth, 
John  Cunningham, 
Asa  C.  Pierce, 
Isaac  De  Voe, 
William  Pitcher,  . 

LICENTIATES. 

Samuel  F.  Bacon,  . 
Francis  F.  Williams, 
Augustus  Smith, 
Oscar  Bissel, 


Egremont,  Mass. 
South  Coventry. 
Southbury,  S.  S.* 
Berlin. 

Bridgewater,  S.  S. 

Prospect. 

Milford. 

Winsted. 

New  Haven. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia. 

Winchester. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Northeast,  N.  Y., 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


S.  S. 


New  Preston,  S.  S. 
Milton,  S.  S. 
Washington. 
Litchfield. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order,  and  led  to  the  choice  of  a  Mod- 
erator, by  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  of  New  Hartford. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Yale  was  chosen  Moderator. 

Rev.  Ephraim  Lyman,  from  the  South  Consociation,  and  Rev.  Lava- 
lette  Perrin,  from  the  North  Consociation,  were  chosen  Scribes ;  and 
Brethren  David  C.  Whittlesey,  from  the  South,  and  Russcl  C.  Aberne- 
thy,  from  the  North,  were  chosen  Assistant  Scribes. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 

Messrs.  E.  Lyman,  J.  Eldridge,  D.  C.  Whittlesey  and  R.  C.  Aberne- 
thy,  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Overtures. 
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*  S.  S.,  Stated  Supply. 
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This  Committee  reported  in  part,  and  their  report  was  accepted. 

Messrs.  C.  Yale,  B.  L.  Swan,  and  D.  L.  Parmelee,  were  appointed 
a  Committee  for  assigning  parts,  so  far  as  parts  have  not  been  assigned. 

Voted,  That  the  order  of  public  services  be  as  arranged  in  the  printed 
order  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  as  follows : 

Arrangement  of  Public  Services  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Litchfield  County  North  and  South  Consociations,  at  Litchfield,  July 
1th  and  8th,  1852. 

Wednesday,  2  P.  M. 

Prayer. 

Singing  the  100th  Psalm,  second  part. 

Discourse  on  the  History  of  the  Consociations.  Rev.  D.  L.  Parmelee. 
Singing  the  78th  Psalm,  first  version. 

Discourse  on  the  Religious  Society  of  the  Olden  Time.    E.  W. 
Hooker,  D.  D. 
Prayer. 

Singing  the  48tli  Psalm,  third  version,  from  the  second  verse. 
Thursday,  8  A.  M. 

Prayer  Meeting. 

Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
Singing  the  18th  Psalm,  third  part. 
Prayer. 

Singing  the  43 2d  Hymn,  three  verses. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Litchfield  County  Ministers,  ante  A.  D., 
1800.    Rev.  Abel  M'Ewen,  D.  D. 

Singing  the  430th  Hymn,  omitting  the  fourth  verse. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Litchfield  County  Ministers,  post  A.  D.,  1800. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Yale. 

Prayer  and  Benediction. 

Thursday,  2  P.  M. 

Prayer. 

Smging  the  232d  Hymn. 

Sermon.  The  Revivals  of  Religion  in  Litchfield  County.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Eldi'idge. 

Singing  the  123d  Hymn. 
Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Benediction. 


Voted,  That  we  will  adjourn  till  fifteen  minutes  before  two  o'clock, 
P.  M. 
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Met  according  to  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  upon  the 
public  services  of  the  afternoon,  and  voted  that  when  these  services  are 
ended,  the  Convention  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  public  services  were  attended  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed ;  opening  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev. 
Ephraim  Lyman,  and  closing  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  Frederick  Marsh. 

Thursday,  A.  M.,  Jidy  8.  Met  according  to  adjournment,  and  united 
in  a  season  of  prayer. 

Voted,  That  Rev.  D.  L.  Parmelee,  B.  L.  Swan,  and  Brother  George 
C.  "Woodruff,  of  the  South  Consociation,  with  Rev.  C.  Yale,  L.  Perrin, 
and  Brother  R.  C.  Abernethy,  of  the  North  Consociation,  be  a  Commit- 
tee to  digest  and  publish,  at  their  discretion,  the  doings  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  the  discourses  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

Attended  the  public  services  at  10  A.  M.,  according  to  the  vote.  Rev. 
Jonathan  Brace  opening,  and  Rev.  Adam  Reid  closing,  the  services  with 
prayer. 

Attended  the  afternoon  services  according  to  arrangement.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Charles  Wadsworth  and  Fosdic  Harrison  officiating  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Voted,  That  the  minutes  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Scribes  be  instruct- 
ed to  furnish  a  copy  to  each  of  the  Registers  of  the  two  Consociations  for 
record. 

Adjourned,  sine  die. 

Attest.,  CYRUS  YALE,  Moderator. 

Ephraim  Lyman, 
Lavalette  Perrin, 

Of  the  officiating  clergymen,  Messrs.  Parmelee,  Hooker,  M'Ewen, 
Lyman,  Marsh,  Wadsworth,  and  Dr.  Robbins,  are  natives  of  the  County. 
The  others  arc  or  have  been,  pastors  in  these  churches. 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  with  singing,  by  the  choir  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Litchfield,  under  their  leader,  Mr.  James  B. 
Peck,  and  gave  with  happy  effect,  some  of  the  ancient  tunes,  China,  Maj- 
esty, Lenox,  Denmark,  Jordan,  Cranbrook,  &c. 

The  Hymns  and  Psalms  were  from  the  edition  jn-epared  by  tlie  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut. 

Letters  were  received  by  the  Committee  from  several  distinguished 
clergymen,  natives  or  foniKir  pastors  of  Churches  of  this  County,  regret- 
ting their  inabihty  to  bo  present.  Among  tlie  living  ministers  in  these 
classes,  we  nuiy  name  Rev.  President  Day,  Joseph  Harvey,  D.  D.,  N. 
W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.,  Lyman  Beechcr,  D.  D.,  L.  Hick- 
ok,  D.  D.,  and  otliers. 


Scribes. 


8        Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Consociated  Churches, 

The  several  meetings  were  attended  by  congregations  increasing  in 
inimber  to  the  last. 

The  morning  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday,  was  very  solemn  and  inter- 
esting. It  was  addressed  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Robbins,  who  gave  his 
own  reminiscences  of  the  Pastors  and  Churches  in  the  two  Consociations, 
and  testified  to  the  happy  influence  of  the  Consociational  system,  as  a  means 
of  purity,  harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  Churches.  Prayer  was  offered 
abundantly  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  our  borders. 

The  record  of  these  doings  is  now  committed  to  the  Churches,  in  per- 
manent form,  with  the  hope  and  exhortation  that  prayer  be  made  unto 
God  without  ceasing  for  this  field,  so  often  and  richly  watered  in  times 
past  by  His  Grace,  that  He  would  ever  keep  it  in  remembrance,  and 
cause  it  to  bear  fruit  unto  His  glory.  He  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad.  Let  us  entreat  Him  for  continued  and  augmented 
blessings,  in  the  hallowed  enjoyment  of  which  the  former  times  shall  not, 
for  comparison,  be  remembered  nor  come  into  mind. 
In  behalf  of  the  Publishing  Committee, 

D.  L.  Parmelee,  Chairman. 
Benj.  L.  Swan,  Scribe. 


MR.  PAMELEE'S  SERMON. 


PSALM  145:  4. — One  geneeatiok  shall  pkaise  thy  works  to  another,  and 

SHALL  declare  THY  MIGHTY  ACTS. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  had  the  question  been  asked  to  all 
the  dwellers  in  this  country,  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  the 
reply  would  have  been  from  childhood  to  age,  "  Man^s  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever  f  it  is  his  duty  and 
most  exalted  privilege  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  design  for 
which  the  universe  exists.  The  work  of  redemption  is  eternal 
in  its  purpose  and  results  ;  its  development  includes  all  time ;  it 
commenced  in  Eden,  and  was  continued  in  various  forms,  dur- 
ing all  the  eventful  changes  of  forty  centuries.  "  But  when  the 
fulness  of  the  time  ivas  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son^  "  And 
vnthout  controversy ,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  jus tijied  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preach- 
ed unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory P  The  Christian  era  commenced  ;  eighteen  centuries  and 
a  half  have  passed,  adding  their  history  of  the  perpetuity,  appli- 
cation and  extension  of  "the  wondrous  plan."  The  solar  sys- 
tem will  be  perpetuated,  (^ach  member  moving  with  minute  ex- 
actness in  its  orbit,  and  every  event  in  this  world,  even  to  the 
falling  of  a  sparrow,  will  occur  under  the  •  controlling  agency  of 
Him  who  "  is  head,  over  all  to  the  Church,^''  until  the  worlv  shalJ 
be  comph^te :  then  "  shall  time  be  no  longer  "  Then  cometh  the 
end.'''' 

Ev(Ty  generation  1ms  some  who  are  chosen  and  faithfuV 
God  has  n(^ver  left  Himself  without  witnesses.  In  every  age, 
"  the  chosen  generation  "in  it,  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
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past  and  the  future,  and  has  a  work  assigned  it.    "  For  He  es- 
tablished a  testimony  in  Jacobs  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel^ 
which  He  commanded  our  fathers^  that  they  should  make  them 
known  to  their  children,  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God, 
and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but-keep  His  commandments.^^ 
Our  text  reads,  "  One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another 
and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts.^^    Much  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  record  of  reviews  ;  at  the  annual  festivals  of  the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael, and  especially  on  then*  jubilees,  the  way  in  which  the  Lord 
their  God  had  led  them  was  doubtless  often  considered.    At  par- 
ticular periods,  as  when  Joshua  had  taken  possession  of  Canaan, 
and  Solomon  had  completed  and  dedicated  the  temple,  the  re- 
sults of  reviewing  are  recorded.    Said  Solomon,  "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  that  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people  Israel,  according  to  all 
that  he  promised,  there  hath  not  failed  one  word  of  all  his  good 
promise,  which  he  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moses  his  servant.^'' 
Ebenkzers  have  been  set  up  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
I  trust  when  the  services  of  this  centennial  gathering  shall  be 
completed,  that  we  shall  leave  recorded  in  letters  so  large  that 
he  "  who  runs  may  read,^^  EBENEZER. 

It  may  indeed  be  admitted,  that  since  the  wonderful  art  of 
printing  has  been  discovered,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
improvements  in  it,  at  least  toward  perfection,  that  it  may  in  a 
measure  supersede  the  narrative  of  the  fireside,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  oral  rehearsal ;  but  without  our  half-centennial  and 
centennial  meetings,  and  their  appropriate  services,  mucli  may 
be  forgotten  and  buried  in  the  past,  or  if  it  should  be  published, 
it  may  not  be  in  a  form  as  desirable  if  as  truthful  in  fact. 

To-day  and  to-morrow  are  of  solemn,  affecting,  yet  joyful  in- 
terest to  those  who  constitute  the  churches  of  Litchfield  County, 
resting  upon  the  platform  and  polity  of  our  fathers,  who  settled 
New  England.  I  assume  that  the  distinctive  features  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  understood,  combining  the  independence  of 
each  particular  church,  with  the  most  enlarged  fellowship  of  the 
churches  ;  securing  to  each  church  its  rightful  prerogatives,  yet 
*  extending  to  it  the  benefit,  and  asking  from  it  in  return,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  churches  as  represented  in  councils. 

In  the  Ai'ticles  of  Agreement,  unanimously  adopted  at-  Say- 
brook,  Sept.  9, 1708,  the  second  is  as  follows  :  "  That  the  churches 
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which  are  neighboring  each  to  the  other,  shall  consociate  for  mu- 
tual affording  to  each  other  such  assistance  as  may  be  requisite 
upon  all  occasions  ecclesiastical.  And  that  the  particular  pas- 
tors and  churches,  within  the  respective  counties  in  this  govern- 
ment, shall  be  one  consociation,  (or  more  if  they  shall  judge 
meet,)  for  the  end  aforesaid." 

As  nearly  the  entire  population  of  Connecticut,  at  its  first  set- 
tlement, and  for  a  considerable  period  after  it,  was  composed  of 
those  who  saw  eye  to  eye  in  their  faith,  and  with  whom  the  wel- 
fare of  Zion  was  first,  all  movements  and  changes  of  any  im- 
portance in  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  under  the  approbation  of 
the  General  Court  of  the  Colony. 

The  County  of  Litchfield  was  constituted  in  the  year  1751. 
An  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  churches  within  this  county,  as- 
sembled on  this  hill  one  hundred  years  ago  this  day.  It  was 
convened  "by  letters  missive  from  the  Rev.  Timothy  Collins, 
minister  of  the  county  town,  for  all  said  churches  to  meet  at  said 
time  and  place  by  their  respective  pastors  and  messengers,  in 
order  to  form  themselves  into  one  Consociation,  and  agree  upon 
rules  for  future  conduct."  The  fact  is  distinctly  recognized  on 
the  records,  that  the  Consociation  had  an  existence  by  legisla- 
tive sanction,  and  doubtless  the  department  of  the  secretary  will 
show  the  record  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Court,  requesting 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Collins  to  issue  the  letters  missive. 

My  assignment  is  the  historic  discourse,  or  rather  it  includes 
what  is  not  committed  to  other  and  better  qualified  brethren. 
To  a  beloved  relative  and  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  is  emi- 
nently fitted  for  it,  is  a  discourse  assigned  on  the  features  of  re- 
ligious society  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Two  fathers  in  the 
ministry,  whose  memories  can  recall  scenes  before  I  ever  saw 
the  light  of  the  sun,  will  favor  us  with  biographical  sketches  of 
pastors,  whose  "praise  is  in  all  the  churches."  One  is  a  native 
of  the  county,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  antiquarian,  and  whose 
reputation  for  the  task  needs  not  my  heraldry;  the  other  is  the 
eldest  of  our  active  pastors,  with  daguerreotype  powers  of  porT 
traiture  which  few  can  equal.  All  which  I  regret  in  this  assign- 
ment is,  that  born  as  I  was,  on  this  hill  near  the  close  of  1795, 
having  passed  one-half  of  my  entire  life  in  this  town,  and  nearly 
the  other  half  witliin  the  county  or  on  a  honU'rof  it,  this  an'ange- 
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ment  prevents  my  interspersing  reminiscences  of  pastors  in  my 
youthful  days,  which  might  give  a  life  and  preserve  a  wakefulness 
for  which  my  more  prosy  matter  may  lack  the  power ;  but  what 
I  lose  in  this  way,  in  the  result  we  shall  more  than  gain.  It  will 
devolve  upon  another,  in  his  chaste  style,  to  present  the  revivals 
of  religion  of  the  century,  to  show  us  how  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness has  shone,  and  the  showers  and  rain  of  heaven  have  de- 
scended upon  this  blessed  heritage  of  our  Saviour.  Upon  me 
devolve  the  more  dry  details  of  history ;  penciling  the  ground- 
work on  the  canvas,  with  some  of  the  less  prominent  scenes ; 
the  work  of  a  novice  ended,  skillful  limners  will  paint  in  lifelike 
colors  those  brighter  features  which  are  now  omitted,  that  we 
may  see  them  in  living  reality. 

The  County  of  Litchfield  was  the  most  of  it  in  its  territory 
the  last  in  the  order  of  settlement,  but  not  least  of  the  counties 
of  our  State  ;  as  small  as  it  is,  yet  of  world-wide  fame.  These 
hilly  regions,  with  their  valleys,  in  which  the  red  men  once 
dwelt,  were  viewed  as  far  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  ancient  grants  of  land,  may  include  within  their 
western  boundaries  placers  in  California.  The  churches  which 
were  organized  before  1752,  it  is  supposed,  were  generally  con- 
nected with  the  Hartford  or  New  Haven  County  Consociation. 

The  following  churches  were  represented  in  the  council  which 
organized  the  Consociation ;  the  order  on  the  record  is  clearly 
according  to  the  usage  yet  continued,  being  the  ministerial,  not 
the  pastoral  age  of  the  pastors.  By  a  happy  coincidence, 
Woodbury  is  the  first  on  the  list;  its  first  settlement  began 
much  earlier  than  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1664.    The  church  was  organized  in  1670. 

Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Zechariali  Walker,  was  settled  in  1670,  and  died  among 
his  own  people  in  1699.  * 

It  was  represented  by  its  second  pastor,  Rev.  Anthony  Stod- 
dart,  who  was  settled  in  1702 ;  he  was  the  moderator  of  the 
council.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  fact,  that  the  second  pastor 
of  the  only  church  within  our  limits  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
should  have  lived  to  have  occupied  the  station  assigned  him, 
after  a  ministry  of  fifty  years  :  doubtless  he  asked,  what  hath  the 
Lord  wrought  ?  The  messenger  of  that  church  was  Col.  Joseph 
Miner,  Esq. 
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The  second  was  Southbury,  which  was  a  society  in  Wood- 
bury until  1787.  The  church  was  organized,  and  its  first  pastor, 
Rev.  John  Graham,  was  settled  in  1732,  who,  with  Dea.  Daniel 
Curtis,  represented  it. 

The  third  was  Litchfield,  which  then  included  the  town  ;  the 
church  was  organized  in  1722,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town  had  commenced.  Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Timothy  Collins, 
was  settled  in  1723,  and  with  Major  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Esq.,  repre- 
sented it. 

The  fourth  was  Cornwall ;  the  church  is  supposed  to  have 
been  organized  in  1741 ;  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Solomon  Palmer, 
was  settled  that  year,  and  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Newcomb,  rep- 
resented it. 

The  fifth  was  Harwinton  ;  the  church  was  organized  in  1737, 
the  same  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  its  first  pas- 
tor settled.  Rev.  Andrew  Bartholomew^  who  with  Dea.  Daniel 
Phelps,  represented  it. 

The  sixth  was  Torrington  ;  the  church  was  organized  in  1741, 
and  was  represented  by  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Roberts, 
and  Dea.  Ebenezer  Lyman. 

The  seventh  was  Goshen  ;  the  church  was  organized  in  1740  ; 
its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Stephen  Eaton,  was  ordained  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  (doubtless  a  log  house,)  in  the  eastern  section  of  it,  in 
November,  1740,  and  with  Dea.  John  Beach,  represented  it. 

The  eighth  was  Bethlehem;  the  church  was  organized  in 
1739,  and  was  represented  by  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Bella- 
my, settled  in  1740,  and  Capt.  Hezekiah  Hooker,  Esq. 

The  ninth  was  Roxbury ;  the  church  was  organized  and  its 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Canfield,  settled  in  1744,  who  with 
Dea.  John  Baker,  represented  it. 

The  tenth  was  Kent ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1739 ; 
the  church  was  probably  organized  about  the  same  time,  and 
was  represented  by  its  pastor.  Rev.  Cyrus  Marsli,  and  Timothy- 
Hatch,  Esq. 

The  eleventh  was  Salisbury ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1741 ;  the  church  settled  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  who 
with  Capt.  Joseph  Bird,  Esq.,  represented  it. 

The  twelfth  was  Judea,  now  Washington ;  the  church  was 
organized  in  1742. 
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Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Reuben  Judd,  was  settled  in  1742,  and  dismissed  in  1747. 

It  was  represented  by  its  second  pastor,  Rev.  Daniel  Brins- 
made,  who  was  settled  in  1749,  and  Dea.  Increase  Moseley,  Esq. 

The  thirteenth  was  New  Milford,  the  most  ancient  of  our 
churches  excepting  Woodbury ;  it  was  organized  in  1716. 

Its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,  was  settled  in  1716,  and  died  in  1744. 

Its  second  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  was  settled  in  1748, 
and  with  Dea.  Samuel  Canfield,  represented  it. 

The  fourteenth  was  Sharon ;  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1739  ;  the  church  was  probably  organized  about  the  same  time ; 
it  was  represented  by  its  pastor.  Rev.  John  Searl,  and  Capt. 
John  Williams. 

The  fifteenth  was  Canaan  ;  the  church  was  organized  as  early 
as  1740. 

Its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Elisha  Webster,  was  settled  in  1740  ;  whether  he  died  or 
was  dismissed,  is  not  ascertained. 

It  was  represented  by  Mr.  James  Beebe.  At  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  the  worthy  Daniel  Farrand  was  the  sec- 
ond pastor  elect,  but  as  he  was  not  ordained  until  August  12, 
1752,  of  course  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  council. 

Fifteen  churches  were  represented  by  fourteen  pastors  and 
fifteen  worthy  messengers ;  many  of  their  names  show  that  the 
word  worthy  was  not  misapplied. 

The  larger  number  of  these  churches  were  organized  about 
1740 ;  this  occurred  from  the  fact,  that  the  grants  of  lands  to  the 
first  proprietors  of  most  of  the  townships,  required  actual  settle- 
ments. 

In  addition  it  may  be  best  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
the  church  in  Northbury,  (now  Plymouth,)  was  organized  in 
1740,  but  it  was  originally  a  society  in  Waterbury  in  New  Ha- 
ven County.    It  did  not  connect  with  Consociation  until  1790. 

The  church  in  Westbury,  (now  Watertown,)  was  organized 
in  1738  or  1739,  but  it  was  also  a  society  in  Waterbury,  and  for 
a  time  was  a  part  of  the  society  of  Northbury ;  the  church  did 
not  join  the  Consociation  until  1788. 

New  Hartford  was  incorporated  in  1738,  but  the  church  which 
is  now  in  Litchfield  North,  had  no  connection  with  the  Conso- 
ciation of  the  County. 
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*  The  church  in  Sherman,  Fairfield  County,  which  is  now  con- 
nected with  Litchfield  South,  was  organized  in  1751 ;  but  was 
not  connected  with  the  Consociation  of  the  County. 

All  other  towns  and  societies  within  our  limits,  are  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  1752. 

The  meeting  of  the  council  was  one  of  entire  harmony  in  its 
results ;  and  led  to  the  recommendation  of  rules  to  guide  the 
churches,  and  which  include  the  most  important  features  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  existing  consociations.  But  the  basis  of 
permanent  union,  is  cordial  agreement  in  the  truth,  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
from  above  to  guide  in  duty. 

The  Consociation  of  the  County  continued  until  the  number 
of  churches  had  increased  to  twenty-eight,  when  it  was  divided 
into  the  South  and  North  Consociations,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Goshen,  Sept.  6, 1791,  in  connection  with  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Asahel  Hooker,  as  its  fourth  pastor. 

Any  thing  like  a  summary  of  the  history  of  each  church  can 
not  be  attempted ;  the  most  which  can  be  done  will  be  to  pre- 
sent a  few  facts ;  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  do  it  in  two 
parts,  making  the  period  of  the  division  the  line. 

The  materials  for  the  first  part  are  exceedingly  scanty  ;  there 
are  no  records  of  any  meeting  of  Consociation  between  1761  and 
1766,  or  from  1772  to  1782,  if  any  was  held ;  there  were  other 
long  intervals  at  least  without  records.  In  settling  and  dismis- 
sing pastors,  much  was  done  by  select  councils ;  the  files  of  this 
period  are  very  meagre,  and  chiefly  relate  to  questions  of  diffi- 
culties in  which  advice  was  sought  by  individuals  or  churches. 
The  records  of  the  Association  are  more  full. 

During  this  period,  the  following  chm'ches  were  added  to  the 
Consociation. 

[a)  In  1757,  East  Greenwich,  then  a  part  of  Kent,  now  War- 
ren, and  its  pastor.  Rev.  Sylvanus  Orsliorn,  was  ordaintnl  by  the 
Consociation. 

{b)  In  1757,  th(^  church  in  N(^w  Pn^stoii  was  organized. 

(6')  Norfolk  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1758;  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church.  Rev.  Ainnii  R.  Robbins,  was  ordained  by  the 
Consociation,  Oct.  28,  17()1,  at  which  time  it  became  a  member. 

(r/)  The  clnircli  in  Soulli  Farins  was  orgaiii/.ed  in  1768. 
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(e)  The  church  in  South  Britain  was  organized  in  May,  1769, 
and  Rev.  John  Miner  ordained  pastor  by  the  Consociation. 

(/)  The  church  in  Torringford  connected  in  June,  1769,  on 
the  ordination  of  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills :  as  the 
name  indicates,  the  local  society  is  a  part  in  Torringion^  and  a 
part  in  New  Hart/brc?. 

{g)  The  second  church  in  Canaan,  Norths  was  organized  as 
early  as  1768. 

(h)  The  church  in  Winchester  was  organized  and  became 
connected  with  the  Consociation,  on  the  ordination  of  its  first 
pastor.  Rev.  Joshua  Knapp,  in  1772. 

(i)  The  church  in  Watertown,  as  already  mentioned,  was  re- 
ceived in  1788,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Uriel  Gridley,  settled  in 
1786,  was  pastor. 

Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  John  Trumbull,  was  settled  in  1739,  and  died  in  1787. 

(j)  In  1789,  the  church  in  West  Britain,  now  Burlington, 
with  its  pastor.  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller,  was  represented  in  Con- 
sociation. 

(k)  As  mentioned,  the  church  in  Northbury  was  received  in 
1790.  Its  pastor,  Rev.  Simon  Waterman,  was  installed  in 
1787. 

The  first  pastor,  Eev.  Samuel  Todd,  was  settled  in  1740,  dismissed  in  1764. 
The  second.  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs,  was  settled  in  1765,  died  in  1785. 

( Z )  In  1790,  the  church  in  West  Simsbury,  now  Canton,  was 
represented.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  pastor. 

(m)  In  1791,  the  church  in  Winsted  was  represented  by  a  del- 
egate. The  local  limits  of  the  society  being  a  part  in  TFmches- 
er,  and  a  part  in  Barkhamps^ed 

Thirteen  churches  were  thus  added  from  1752  to  1791. 

The  ministerial  changes  of  this  period,  after  connecting  with 
Consociation,  were  as  follows,  according  to  the  order  already 
adopted. 

In  Woodbury,  one  ordained,  one  died. 

Rev.  Anthony  Stoddart,  died  1 760.    Rev.  Noah  Benedict,  ordained  1760. 
In  Southbury,  one  ordained,  one  died. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wildman,  settled  in  1766.  Rev.  John  Graham,  senior  pastor, 
died  in  1774. 

In  Litchfield,  one  ordained,  one  dismissed. 
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Rev.  Timothy  Collins,  dismissed  1752.  Rev.  Judah  Champion,  settled  July  4, 
1753. 

In  Cornwall,  one  ordained,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Solomon  Palmer,  in  1 754,  joined  the  Episcopal  denomination,  and  was  or- 
dained to  its  ministry.  Rev.  Hezekiah  Gold  was  ordained  in  1755,  and  his  pasto- 
rate ceased  in  1 785. 

In  Harwinton,  two  settled,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Andrew  Bartholomew,  dismissed  1774.  Rev.  David  Perry,  settled  in 
1774,  dismissed  in  1784.    Rev.  Joshua  WiUiams  settled  in  1790. 

In  Torrington,  one  ordained,  one  died,  one  dismissed. 

Mr.  Roberts  died  in  1776.  Mr.  Merwin,  ordained  in  1776,  and  dismissed  in 
1783. 

In  Goshen,  three  settled,  three  dismissed. 

In  1753,  Mr.  Heaton  was  dismissed  without  recommendation,  for  confessed 
scandal ;  the  confession  was  accepted  as  to  Christian  standing.  Rev.  Abel  Newell 
was  ordained  in  1755,  dismissed  in  1781.  Rev.  Josiah  Sherman,  installed  in 
1782,  dismissed  in  1789.    Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  ordained  in  1791. 

In  Bethlehem,  one  ordained,  one  died. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  died  1 789.    Rev.  Azel  Backus,  ordained  1 791. 

In  Roxbm-y,  no  change. 

In  Kent,  one  ordained,  one  dismissed. 

In  1756,  Mr.  Marsh  was  dismissed,  and  suspended  for  immoralities ;  on  confes- 
sion in  1766,  he  was  fully  restored  to  ministerial  standing.  Rev.  Joel  Bordwell 
was  ordained  in  1758. 

In  Salisbury,  one  death. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  died. 

In  "Washington,  one  settled. 

Rev.  Noah  Merwin,  as  colleague,  1 785. 

In  New  Milford,  one  settled. 

Rev.  Stanley  Griswold,  ordained  as  colleague  in  1790. 

In  Sharon,  one  ordained,  one  dismissed. 

Mr.  Searle  was  dismissed  for  ill  health.  Rev.  Cotton  IMather  Smith,  ordained  in 
1755. 

In  Canaan,  oik^  ordained. 
Rev.  Samuel  Fan-aiid  ordained  in  1  752. 
Of  the  churches  added  since  1752,  the  changes  are : 
In  Warren,  one  ordained,  one  died. 
2* 
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Mr.  Orsborn  died  in  1771.    Rev.  Peter  Starr  was  ordained  in  1772. 

In  New  Preston,  two  ordained,  one  dismissed. 
Rev.  Noah  Wadhams,  ordained  in  1758,  dismissed  in  17G8.    Rev.  Jeremiah 
Day,  ordained  in  1770. 

In  Norfolk,  one  ordained,  at  the  time  the  church  connected. 

In  South  Farms,  two  ordained,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  George  Beckwith,  ordained  in  1772,  dismissed  in  1781.  Rev.  Amos 
Chase,  ordained  in  1787. 

In  South  Britain,  one  ordained,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Jehu  Miner,  ordained  in  1769;  dismissed  in  1790. 

In  Torringford,  one  ordained,  at  the  time  the  church  con- 
nected. 

In  North  Canaan,  three  settled,  two  died  or  dismissed. 

Rev.  Asahel  Heart,  ordained  in  "1770.  The  church  was  without  a  pastor  in 
1777.  In  1 784,  Rev.  Amos  Thompson  was  pastor.  In  1791,  Rev.  Joshua  Knapp 
was  pastor. 

In  Winchester,  two  ordained,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Joshua  Knapp,  ordained  in  1772,  and  dismissed  in  1789.  Rev.  Pubhus 
V.  Booge,  ordained  in  1791. 

In  Westbury,  (West  Britain,)  Northbury  and  West  Simsbury, 
no  change. 

Winsted  had  not  settled  a  pastor. 

It  presents  as  a  result  after  connecting  with  the  Consociation, 
twenty-eight  ordained  or  installed,  fifteen  dismissed,  of  which 
one  was  for  ill  health,  one  for  connecting  with  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  and  the  others,  it  is  supposed,  were  all  dismissed  by 
the  request  of  the  people,  of  which  two  were  chiefly  for  scandals. 
Six  died,  and  two,  whether  they  died  or  were  dismissed,  is  not 
ascertained. 

Besides  the  fourteen  pastors  who  were  members  of  the  coun- 
cil in  1752,  and  those  churches  which  joined  between  1752  and 
1791,  with  pastors,  there  had  been,  previously  to  any  connection 
with  Consociation  nine  other  pastors  settled ;  six  of  them  died, 
two  were  dismissed,  and  one  unknown. 

During  this  entire  period,  no  pastor  was  dismissed  to  answer 
a  call  affirmatively,  "  Come  up  higher.^^  The  Consociation  met 
in  Bethlehem,  March  25th,  1754,  pro  re  nata,  to  consider  the  call 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  to  remove  from  Bethlehem  to  the  ministry 
there,  and  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Presbytery  to  which  said  church 
belongs,  approving  said  call,  and  pressing  such  removal,  and  to 
determine  the  case.     The  record  of  the  result  is  as  follows : 
"  After  several  adjournments,  having  heard  the  call,  and  letters 
from  New  York  and  elsewhere  for  Mx.  Bellamy's  removal,  and 
reasons  given  in  by  the  committees  of  both  church  and  society 
in  Bethlehem  against  it,  with  what  has  been  pleaded  on  both 
sides,  after  suitable  conference  and  consideration,  and  looking  to 
heaven  for  direction,  we  find  the  affair  attended  with  such  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  in  its  own  nature  of  such  importance,  that  we 
can  not  look  upon  it  safe  for  us  finally  and  absolutely  to  deter- 
mine on  the  case,  but  judge  it  most  for  the  interest  of  religion, 
that  we  have  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring  Consociation, 
viz.,  the  Eastern  Consociation  of  Fairfield  County,  and  therefore 
judge  it  best  that  this  Consociation,  by  the  Moderator,  write  to 
the  Moderator  of  said  Consociation,  to  join  us,  and  adjourn  to 
the  third  Tuesday,  being  the  21st  day  of  May  next,  and  then  lo 
meet  in  Bethlehem ;  and  from  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
Rev.  Presbytery  of  New  York  from  this  Consociation,  as  well 
as  that  the  circumstances  of  things  may  be  better  known,  and 
that  truth  may  more  fully  appear,  we  advise  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  the 
time  of  the  adjournment,  to  pay  a  visit  to  and  preach  at  New 
York." 

Accordingly  the  two  Consociations  met  in  council ;  but  did 
not  come  to  their  result  until  the  fourth  day.  They  heard  read 
papers  on  all  sides,  (and  from  the  record  it  would  seem  they 
must  have  been  numerous  ;)  they  heard  Mr.  Bellamy's  full  and 
plain  account  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  heard  pleas  on  both 
sides ;  by  a  committee  treat(^d  with  the  people  of  Bethlehem,  as 
the  record  of  one  day  reads,  "  the  rest  of  the  day  and  l)y  one  and 
another  of  our  members,  made  warm  and  pathetic  addresses  to 
them  pnl)licly,  as  a  proper  expedient  to  open  i\\v  way  to  a  final 
issu(^,  so  as  the  Ilononrof  God  and  Interests  of  Ri^ligion  in  Ihese 
parts  might  hv,  secured,  in  case  the  Council  see  it  Duty  to  re- 
move Mr.  Bellamy  to  Ncnv  York." 

On  the  eventful  fimrth  day,  "After  much  debate  and  confer- 
ence, endeavoring  to  view  the  case  in  in-ery  possible  point  of 
light,  and  then  solemnly  calling  upon  the  Father  pf  Lights  and 
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Fountain  of  Wisdom  and  Discretion,  the  Council  came  to  the 
following  determination,  viz :  Although  we  heartily  commiser- 
ate the  destitute  and  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Congregation  in  New  York,  and  would  willingly  contribute 
our  help,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  duty  for  the  relief  of  our 
dear  Christian  friends  and  brethren  there,  yet  Jiaving  considered 
the  case,  and  duly  weighed  it,  with  all  the  attending  circumstan- 
ces in  the  best  light  afforded,  we  think  it  not  for  the  honour  of 
our  common  Lord,  the  best  interests  of  our  Holy  Religion,  that 
Mr.  Bellamy  be  dismissed ;  but  judge  it  his  duty  to  continue  in 
that  sacred  work  with  them,  earnestly  recommending  both  him 
and  them  to  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  heartily  praying  the 
long  continuance  of  mutual  love  and  fellowship  between  them, 
whilst  we  at  the  same  time  ardently  implore  the  great  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  a  faithful  laborer  into  that  destitute 
and  greatly  distressed  part  of  his  harvest." 

On  our  stand-point,  looking  at  the  city  of  New  York  with  a 
population  now  approaching  to  six  hundred  thousand,  and  in  its 
vicinity  a  number  to  increase  it  to  one  million,  and  with  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  divers  shades  of  difference,  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  presbyteries,  and  then  looking  at  our  Bethlehem  as 
a  town  with  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  to  see  the  welfare  of  the 
church  in  the  latter  more  regarded  than  the  entire  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  may  at  the  first  thought  seem 
surprising ;  but  clearly  the  overruling  hand  of  God  was  in  the 
result.  If  Mr.  Bellamy  had  been  dismissed  and  settled  in  New 
York,  his  ministry  there  must  have  been  suspended  during  the 
most  of  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  including  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  But  in  addition  to  his  duty  as  a  pastor,  God 
had  other  work  for  him.  It  was  in  little  Bethlehem,  remote 
from  the  strifes  of  war  and  scenes  of  commotion,  that  some  of 
his  works  were  written ;  it  was  there,  from  year  to  year,  num- 
bers were  trained  for  the  ministry ;  it  was  there  he  lived,  labored 
and  died,  and  from  it  ''yet  speaketh,''  as  we  shall  doubtless  to- 
morrow hear. 

If  the  worshipful  corporation  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  had  elected 
him  to  the  presidency  of  either,  Mr.  Bellamy  being  willing  to 
accept  it,  probably  the  consent  of  the  people  would  have  been 
given,  and  the  Consociation  would  have  dismissed  him. 
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The  whole  record  is  a  precious  example  of  what  was,  and  yet 
ought  to  be  the  estimation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  pastoral 
relation. 

In  1768,  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  on  Mr.  Bellamy.  His  name  is  the  only  one  of 
any  member  of  Litchfield  County  Consociation,  to  which  the 
D.  D.  was  attached  before  its  division. 

Of  the  religious  aspects  of  this  period  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  powerful  and  extensive  revivals  which  prevailed  in  the 
days  of  the  elder  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  had  passed ;  that 
they  had  been  followed  by  dangerous  errors  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. For  a  very  few  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Conso- 
ciation, annual  meetings  were  held,  but  were  soon  suspended ; 
while  they  were  continued,  the  evils  which  prevailed  were  their 
burthen.  The  first  was  held  in  Bethlehem  in  September,  1752, 
at  which,  it  issued  an  address  to  the  churches,  in  which,  after 
dwelling  upon  their  former  prosperity,  and  temporal  judgments 
which  had  followed,  they  expressed  their  sorrows  and  desires  as 
follows,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  their 
annual  utterances.  "  Yet  what  is  still  more  awful,  there  seem 
to  be  great  and  sore  spiritual  judgments  upon  th»  land,  many 
renouncing  the  purity  of  worship,  and  falling  in  with  those  su- 
perstitions and  ceremonies  that  were  the  very  burdens  which  our 
fathers  were  not  able  to  bear ;  many  renouncing  the  doctrines  of 
the  first  reformation,  and  the  standing  public  creeds  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches,  and  turning  Arminians ;  many  from  error 
in  judgment  or  a  spirit  of  licentiousness,  turning  Antinomians 
and  Separatists,  and  with  irnich  bitterness  crying  down  all  the 
churches  and  ministcTs  of  Christ  in  the  land,  and  setting  up  to 
themselves  t(^ach(M's  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  of  tlie  ]')eo))l(^,  to 
which  as  a  natur;i]  consc^pience  whereof  how  awful  and  grc^at  a 
spirit  of  security  in  sin.  Want  of  family  governmtMit,  grcdt  neg- 
lect of  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth,  a  growing  neg- 
lect in  many  places  of  family  prayer,  great  profanation  of  God's 
Sabbath,  a  great  contcMupt  of  (*i\il  and  sacri^l  anllioriu,  iiilcni- 
perane(*,  uncleaimess,  rioting,  chainlxM-iiig,  wantoniu'ss,  haekbit- 
ing,  slandering,  cheating,  extortion,  idicni^ss,  prid(\  covi^toiisness, 
with  many  such  like  ai)()niinat  ions,  lik(>  a  dclngc  sciMn  to  hr  over- 
flowing Iheland;  all  which  ina\  jnsllv   provoke  :ni  hol\  and 
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jealous  God  to  punish  us  yet  seven  times  more  for  our  iniqui- 
ties." In  view  of  these  evils  they  exhorted  to  personal  repent- 
ance and  reformation,  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and  all  means  for 
their  removal,  and  particularly  "to  prevent  the  abomination 
committed  on  the  solemn  public  occasion  of  ordination,  and  that 
such  days  be  observed  as  a  solemn  fast."  What  the  abomina- 
tion was,  the  record  does  not  inform,  but  each  page  has  on  it  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  doubtless  made  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  register  ;  in  this  instance  it  is  headed,  "  Frollicks 
at  ordinations^^''  and  one  of  the  earliest  recollections  which  I  en- 
tertain of  the  word  ball,  is  hearing  of  an  ordination  ball. 

In  view  of  their  sorrows  we,  who  are  so  prone  to  consider  the 
evils  of  the  present  day  as  great,  in  comparison  with  the  past? 
must  be  constrained  to  say  "  and  there  is  no  new  tiling  under  the 
sun."  While  circumstances  may  modify  its  developments,  in 
less  or  more  gross  or  sensual  forms,  yet  human  depravity  is  ever 
the  same.  Undoubtedly  in  view  of  some  of  the  evils  which  are 
here  mentioned,  the  righteous  souls  of  our  fathers  were  "vexed" 
on  points  which  do  not  move  us ;  the  voluntary  principle  in  sus- 
taining religious  institutions  was  hardly  perceived  at  that  day ; 
it  is  only  yet  faintly  developed  in  the  old  world;  to  the  great 
detriment  of  evangelical  sentiment  and  piety,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land wears  the  close  bandages  of  tithes  and  patronage ;  the  es- 
tablished Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  is  little  if  any  better, 
and  the  free  church  of  Scotland  is  only  coming  out  of  darkness, 
viewing  '•'■men  as  trees  walking.''''  The  dissenters  in  England 
have  the  theory,  but  tithes  are  their  grievous  burdens.  ^ 

Our  fathers,  who  desired  religious  freedom,  and  periled  all 
things  for  it  in  this  wilderness,  probably  did  not  anticipate  that 
they  would  speedily  have  opportunity  to  extend  the  toleration  to 
others  which  in  the  father  land  they  had  in  vain  sought  for  them- 
selves. But  while  in  their  weakness  and  with  vivid  recollections 
of  the  past,  they  viewed  with  alarm  any  deviations  from  their 
doctrines  and  order,  yet  they  had  the  germ  of  toleration,  and 
developed  it  with  more  rapidity  than  it  is  believed  any  other 
section  of  Christendom  can  show.  In  this  feature  Connecticut 
was  in  advance  of  all  her  sister  colonies  in  New  England  except- 
ing Rhode  Island.  In  casting  reflections  upon  them  and  speak- 
ing of  their  bigotry  it  is  assuming  that  they  ought  to  have  fully 
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understood  a  century  ago,  what  some  who  are  not  sparing  of 
their  censures  of  them  have  yet  to  learn  in  its  rudiments.  In  a 
feature  far  more  important,  and  which  relates  to  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  membership  of  the  household  of  faith; 
they  were  far  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  evils  of  the  fanatical  and  disorderly  movements  of  the 
Separatists^  as  they  were  called,  were  great  and  trying ;  their 
ministry  was  generally  of  the  order  of  Jeroboam;  some  of  the 
churches  were  affected  by  them,  and  so  far  as  members  sympa- 
thized with  them  brought  trouble  into  them,  and  caused  the  con- 
nection of  some  churches  with  the  Consociation  to  be  at  periods 
fitful  or  suspended. 

The  half-way  covenant  as  it  was  termed,  also  caused  much 
trouble  where  it  was  adopted.  By  those  sound  in  the  faith  it 
was  justly  viewed  as  wrong  that  any,  however  moral  they  might 
be  in  their  lives,  but  who  made  no  pretensions  to  experimental 
piety,  should  present  their  children  in  baptism,  and  especially  if 
intended  to  include  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  per- 
version of  ordinances  was  chiefly  limited  to  churches  where  the 
most  erroneous  sentiments  prevailed.  At  the  height  of  the  evil, 
as  a  peace  measure,  the  Consociation  recommended  in  effect  in 
the  last  extremity,  that  to  those  who  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
practice  in  their  particular  church,  letters  be  given  to  a  neigh- 
boring church  where  the  usage  was  the  reverse. 

But  during  this  period  the  great  majority  of  the  pastors  were 
firm  in  the  faith;  the  influence  of  Dr.  Bellamy  and  of  others 
was  for  good,  beyond  what  records  show  us,  and  before  the  Con- 
sociation was  divided  these  evils  had  nearly  ceased,  and  churches 
which  had  had  little  fellowship  with  the  Consociation  for  years 
had  returned  and  become  healthful  members  of  it. 

During  this  entire  period,  throughout  New  England,  deej)  and 
general  declension  prevailed  In  the  Christian  Spectator  for 
June,  1833,  is  an  article  with  this  title,  "A  view  of  the  religious 
declension  in  New  England  and  its  causes  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  It  was  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Lu- 
ther Hart,  of  Plymouth,  shortly  before  his  death;  ilie  nMcliiig  of 
Mr.  Hart  was  very  extensive  and  few  could  equal  his  ability  for 
the  work.  In  it  he  observes,  "To  avoid  tlie  imputation  of  in- 
justice to  a  former  age,  it  may  be*  proper  io  state,  tliat  from  an 
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examination  of  all  the  records  which  we  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand and  from  a  pretty  extensive  enquiry  of  the  living,  we  can- 
not find  more  than  fifteen  places  in  New  England  in  which  there 
was  a  special  work  of  grace  during  the  first  forty  years  after  the 
great  revival."  If  it  had  been  a  period  of  the  religious  press,  with 
conductors  in  eagerness  to  gratify  the  public  taste  for  news,  there 
would  doubtless  have  been  some  extracts  of  letters  from  friends 
not  written  for  the  press,  yet  published,  containing  the  intimation 
of  favorable  appearances  or  the  commencement  of  a  season  of 
refreshing  in  some  churches;  and  if  not  in  the  order  of  time  like 
the  magnetic  telegraph  conveying  its  tidings  westward  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  event,  yet  to  the  regret  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  pastor  and  people  so  reported,  such  announcements 
might  have  been  made.  But  the  brother  who  closes  may  from 
other  sources  than  records  and  publications  sketch  a  few  light 
shades. 

But  in  justice  to  the  ministry  and  churches  during  this  period 
we  should  have  clearly  in  view  their  condition.  The  settlement 
of  the  county  in  1752,  was,  with  the  exception  of  three  town- 
ships, in  infancy.  They  had  the  work  of  clearing  and  fencing 
lands,  erecting  their  buildings,  making  roads  and  bridges,  build- 
ing meeting-houses  and  school-houses,  and  with  scanty  means  to 
do  it. 

The  relation  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  involved  the 
whole  country  and  especially  New  England  in  continued  trials 
for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  ending  with  the  peace  of  1783. 
Then' time  and  substance  were  devoted,  and  lives  were  extensively 
periled  in  the  long,  bloody  French  war,  as  it  was  called.  That 
war  ended,  then  began  the  oppressions,  petty  in  amount  but 
mighty  in  principle,  which  were  designed  to  hold  the  colonies  in 
subjection ;  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which,  from 
its  incipience  to  its  completion  demanded  the  wisdom,  self-de- 
nial, sacrifices  and  resources  of  the  people.  Into  the  spirit  of 
that  struggle  pastors  and  their  churches  entered ;  and  some  few 
of  the  first  it  is  understood  actually  engaged  in  the  war.  Pas- 
tors counseled  and  encouraged  their  people ;  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabath  they  prayed  for  success;  many,  very  many  were  the 
prayers  offered  on  this  hill  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  in  harmony  with  the  most  literal  expositions  of  the  depre- 
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catory  prayers  in  the  psalms  of  king  David.  Wives,  mothers 
and  daughters  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  labor  in  the  field. 
It  was  a  "time  which  tried  men's  souls." 

The  period  of  the  confederation  from  1783  to  1789,  was  most 
of  it  one  of  darkness,  gloominess  and  high  party  excitement,  but 
ended  in  light,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
under  it,  the  wise  legislation  of  the  first  congress,  with  George 
Washington  for  President,  wrought  wonders  by  the  third  day  of 
March,  1791. 

During  this  entire  epoch  the  pecuniary  straits  of  pastors  and 
people  were  continued.  There  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
any  currency  before  1791.  Specie  was  a  rare  sight,  and  all  exper- 
iments at  paper  issues  had  proved  failures.  The  pastors  were 
driven  to  extremities — from  necessity  were  farmers.  Their  stud- 
ies during  the  winter  were  schools  for  those  who  fitted  for  col- 
lege or  progressed  beyond  the  first  elements  of  education,  and 
were  the  only  theological  seminaries  which  existed.  In  1779, 
the  association  considered  the  question  of  memorializing  the  Leg- 
islature in  regard  to  their  support,  but  wisely  decided  not  to  do 
it,  doubtless  because  that  body  could  not  relieve  them. 

As  an  example  of  .pecuniary  straits  may  be  mentioned  that 
one  of  our  ecclesiastical  societies  which  erected  a  meeting-house 
soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  found  itself  burthened  with  a 
small  debt :  its  records  show  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  gentleman  of 
a  neighboring  town,  for  his  forbearance  in  not  enforcing  by  law 
the  collection  of  an  order  of  X30. 

There  were  no  religious  periodicals  for  ministers — rarely  was 
a  book  published ;  and  with  so  many  absorbing  interests  and 
crushing  responsibilities,  it  may  not  be  wonderful  if  the  minis- 
trations of  the  sanctuary  had  in  some  cases  a  sameness,  were 
not  always  sparkling  and  vivid  with  illustrations,  or  that  prepar- 
ations were  not  all  with  beaten  oil.  Nor  is  it  marvelous  that 
the  well  attended  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath,  preparatory  lec- 
tures, public  fasts  and  thanksgiving,  with  funeral  services  and 
an  occasional  lecture,  constituted  tlieir  n^Iigious  meetings,  and 
that  conrerence  meetings  were  (v\v.  This  epoch  is  rather  distin- 
guished l)y  strenglliening  the  tilings  wliieh  remained,  and  in 
sowing  seed  to  vegetate  in  hiter  years,  than  of  harvest. 

As  already  intimated  there  was  an  advance  in  evangelical 
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sentiments ;  there  were  pastors  who  were  faithful  in  their  bish- 
oprics and  helpers  to  the  other  churches ;  the  association  held 
semiannual  sessions,  was  often  consulted  on  questions  of  diffi- 
culty, and  its  advice  was  generally  sought  and  followed  by  va- 
cant churches  in  seeking  candidates. 

The  records  of  the  worthy  messengers  of  these  churches  du- 
ring this  period  present  the  names  of  deacons  and  other  pillars 
upon  which,  did  time  admit,  it  would  be  delightful  to  dwell. 
Scarcely  any  church  which  has  not  names,  the  mention  of  which 
is  a  sweet  savor,  and  in  the  descendants  of  many,  is  proof  of  a 
covenant-keeping  God. 

In  1791,  the  churches  were  probably  very  much  reduced  in 
numbers;  but  with  more  scriptural  views  of  the  qualifications 
of  membership  and  of  duty,  the  days  of  darkness  were  nearly 
ended,  the  morning  twilight  of  a  bright  day  was  dawning,  and 
it  was  scarcely  more  truthful  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  that  in  1791,  it  had  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  than 
of  this  part  of  the  heritage  of  Zion. 

During  this  period  with  little  money  and  commerce,  scarcely 
anything  could  have  been  done  by  the  churches  in  our  country 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  yet  the  spirit  to  do  it  existed  in 
our  new  formed  churches.  In  1765,  the  association  approved  a 
proposal  in  favor  of  missions  among  the  Indians,  directing  their 
attention  to  the  tribe  in  Kent.  In  1774,  a  communication  was 
received  from  Dr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  ministers  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  concerning  educating  two  Christian  negroes,  with  a  view 
to  send  them  missionaries  into  Africa  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their 
brethren,  to  which  service  they  readily  offered  themselves ;  the 
proposal  solicited  the  charity  of  the  pious  and  benevolent  to  for- 
ward the  affair.  The  association  unanimously  approved ;  every 
minister  was  to  be  a  collector,  and  Dr.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Benedict 
and  Mr.  Wildman,  were  the  committee  to  receive  and  forward. 
Here  were  the  elements  of  the  gratuitous  education  of  ministers 
and  of  a  foreign  mission  association.  Probably  the  Revolution- 
ary war  prevented  effecting  either. 

In  1779,  the  association  pledged  their  influence  to  raise  funds 
for  a  seminary  of  learning  in  Virginia,  and  to  send  candidates 
for  the  ministry  into  that  State  or  some  of  their  own  number  to 
preach  there;  the  oversight  was  committed  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  Mr. 
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Taylor  and  Mr.  Brinsmade ;  in  1782  a  candidate  was  recommen- 
ded to  Virginia. 

In  later  years,  pastors  left  their  flocks  for  a  short  time  to  laboj 
in  the  new  settlements.  In  1788,  Mr.  Day,  of  New  Preston, 
was  desired  to  preach  two  months  in  Vermont.  These  refer- 
ences clearly  show  that  the  spirit  of  missions  existed  ready  to  be 
developed. 

In  1791,  the  churches  having  increased  to  twenty-eight  in 
number,  constituting  a  body  too  large  and  extended  for  perma- 
nent convenience,  at  a  meeting  of  consociation  in  Bethlehem, 
April  5th  and  6th,  a  committee  of  five  Rev.  elders  and  five  wor- 
thy messengers,  was  appointed  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  division. 
The  committee  reported  as  follows  at  the  meeting  held  in  Go- 
shen, Sept.  6th  and  7th,  1791,  which  was  passed  in  the  affirm- 
ative, viz. 

"That  the  pastors  and  consociated  churches  in  Litchfield, 
South  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Woodbury,  Southbury,  South  Brit- 
ain, Roxbury,  New  Milford,  New  Preston,  Judea,  Westbury, 
Northbury,  Harwinton  and  West  Britain,  shall  be  made  and 
constituted  into  one  consociation  known  by  the  name  of  the 
South  Consociation  in  Litchfield  County.  And  the  pastors 
and  churches  of  Canaan,  North  Canaan,  Salisbury,  Sharon, 
Goshen,  Kent,  Torrington,  Torringford,  Winchester,  Norfolk, 
Cornwall,  Warren,  Winsted  and  West  Simsbury,  be  one  con- 
sociation, known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Consociation."  This 
division  gave  fourteen  churches  to  each ;  but  as  the  church  in 
West  Britain  requested  it,  it  was  annexed  to  the  North,  making 
the  actual  division  thirteen  churches  in  the  South,  and  fifteen  in 
the  North. 

The  association  of  the  county  continued  one  year  later,  and 
then  divided  according  to  Consociations. 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day  was  the  last  Register  of  the  Conso- 
ciation of  the  county.  After  plainly  recording  and  certifying 
the  minutes  of  the  session  in  Goshen,  he  added  in  large  letters, 
"Finis  actorum  Consociationis  totius  Comitatus  Litchfield- 
ENSis."  It  may  be  that  with  his  associates  in  the  perils  and  la- 
^  bors  of  their  day,  wIkui,  by  the  will  of  God  they  served  their 
generation,  that  they  witness  the  reunion  to-day,  and  with  us, 
but  with  holi(T  spirits  give  God  the  glory^  and  rejoice  that  "owe 
generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another^  and  shall  declare  thy 
mighty  acts.^^ 
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Of  the  second  period,  including  over  sixty-one  years,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  present  a  condensed  statement  of  the  churches,  their 
increase,  the  changes  in  the  ministry;  and  then  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  important  events  of  the  period,  connecting  with  them  such 
reflections  as  a  review  of  the  whole  century  suggests. 

The  South  Consociation  commenced  its  existence  with  thir- 
teen churches,  according  to  the  division.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  church  in  New  Milford  was  disconnected  and  a  part  of  the 
time  was  a  member  of  Fairfield  East  Consociation;  but  in  1836 
it  reconnected  and  the  original  thirteen  continue  unto  this  day. 

{a)  The  church  in  Northfield  was  organized  and  received  in 
1795.  {b)  The  chm'ch  in  Sherman,  Fairfield  County,  organized 
in  1751,  was  received  in  1798  with  its  pastor  Rev.  Maltby  Gels- 
ton,  ordained  in  1797.  (c)  Milton  was  organized  in  1798.  [d) 
Bridgewater  in  1809.  [e)  Plymouth  Hollow  in  1837,  increasing 
the  number  of  consociated  churches  to  eighteen*. 

In  1816  the  church  in  North  Woodbury  was  organized.  In 
spirit  it  is  united  with  consociation  and  is  generally  represented, 
but  a  condition  to  the  fund  of  its  society,  it  is  understood,  pre- 
cludes its  formal  connection.  About  1837  the  church  in-  Terry- 
ville,  in  Plymouth,  was  organized,  and  soon  after  connected  with 
Hartford  North  Consociation. 

On  the  division  in  1791,  ten  of  the  South  Consociation  had 
each  a  pastor — Washington  and  New  Milford  two  each — ^outh 
Britain  only  was  vacant :  their  names  have  already  been  given. 
Of  seven  of  these  pastors  I  have  a  distinct  recollection — five  of 
them  I  have  heard  preach ;  and  another.  Rev.  Judah  Champion, 
the  second  pastor  of  this  church,  on  many  occasions  I  have  heard 
in  other  ministerial  services. 

The  changes  in  the  ministry  during  this  period  are  (it  is  sup- 
posed) as  follows : 

[a)  Litchfield,  six  settled,  one  died,  five  dismissed. 
Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  settled  1798,  dismissed  1809.  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
settled  1810,  dismissed  1826.  Rev.  Judah  Champion,  died  1810.  Rev.  David 
L.  Carroll,  settled  1827,  dismissed  1829.  Rev.  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  settled  1829, 
dismissed  1836.  Rev.  Jonathan  Brace,  settled  1838,  dismissed  1844.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin L.  Swan,  settled  1846. 

{h)  South  Farms,  six  settled,  six  dismissed. 

Rev.  Amos  Chase,  dismissed  1814.  Rev.  Amos  Pettengill,  settled  1816,  dis- 
missed 1822.  Rev.  Henry  Robinson,  settled  1823,  dismissed  1829.  Rev.  Veron 
D.  Taylor,  settled  1831,  dismissed  1833.    Rev.  James  F.  Warner,  settled  1833, 
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dismissed  1834.  Rev.  Ralph  S.  Crampton,  settled  1834,  dismissed  1836.  Rev, 
David  L.  Parmelee,  settled  1841. 

(c)  Bethlehem,  five  settled,  five  dismissed. 

Rev.  Azel  Backus,  dismissed  1813.  Rev.  John  Langdon,  settled  1816,  dis- 
missed 1825.  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Stanton,  settled  1825,  dismissed  1829.  Rev- 
Paul  Couch,  settled  1829,  dismissed  1834.  Rev.  Fosdick  Harrison,  settled  1835, 
dismissed  1850.    Rev.  Aretas  G.  Loomis,  settled  1850. 

(d)  Woodbury,  four  settled,  one  died,  three  dismissed. 

Rev.  Worthington  Wright,  settled  1811,  dismissed  1813.  Rev.  Noah  Benedict, 
died  1813.  Rev.  Henry  R  Strong,  settled  1814,  dismissed  1816.  Rev.  Samuel 
R.  Andrew,  settled  1817,  dismissed  1846.    Rev.  Lucius  Q.  Curtis,  settled  1846. 

{e)  Southbury,  four  settled,  two  died,  three  dismissed,  and  now- 
vacant. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wildman,  died  1812.  Rev.  Elijah  "Wood,  settled  1813,  died 
1815.  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clarke,  settled  1816,  dismissed  1819.  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Shipman,  settled  1826,  dismissed  1836.  Rev.  William  H.  Whittemore,  settled 
1836,  dismissed  1850. 

(/)  South  Britain,  five  settled,  two  died,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Matthias  Cazier,  settled  1799,  dismissed  1804.  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  set- 
tled 1808,  dismissed  1822.  Rev.  Noah  Smith,  settled  1822,  died  1830.  Rev. 
Oliver  B.  Butterfield,  settled  1837,  died  1849.  Rev.  Amos  E.  Lawrence,  settled 
1851. 

(g™)  Roxbury,  three  settled,  one  died,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Thomas  Canfield,  died  1795.  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swifl,  settled  1795,  dis- 
missed 1812.  Rev.  Fosdick  Harrison,  settled  1813,  dismissed  1835.  Rev.  Aus-- 
tin  Isham,  settled  1839. 

[h)  New  Mil  ford,  five  settled,  two  died,  four  dismissed. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  died  1800.  Rev.  Stanley  Griswold,  dismissed  1802. 
Rev.  Andrew  Elliot,  settled  1808,  died  1829.  Rev.  Herman  Rood,  settled  1830, 
dismissed  1835.  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  settled  1836,  dismissed  1842.  Rev.  John 
Greenwood,  settled  1844,  dismissed  1849.  Rev.  David  Murdock,  Jr.,  settled 
1850. 

(i)  New  Preston,  five  settled,  one  died,  five  dismissed,  now 
vacant. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  died  1806.  Ro*'.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  settled  1807,  di>4- 
missed  1817.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Boardman,  settled  1818,  disniissod  1829.  Robert 
B.  Campfield,  settled  1831,  dismissed  183  J.  Rev.  Boiijaniiu  B.  Parsons,  settled 
1839,  dismissed  on  his  resignation  ol'  the  ministerial  ollico,  1812.  Rev.  Hollis 
Read,  settled  1845,  dismissed  1851. 

0)  Washington,  (ive  seitlcd,  t  wo  died,  four  disinis.scd. 

Rev.  Daniel  Brinsmadc,  died  1793.  Rev.  Noah  Morwin,  died  1795.  Rev, 
Ebenezcr  Porter,  settled  1796,  dismissed  1811.  Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Gray,  settkd 
1813,  dismissed  1815.    Rov.  Stephen  Mason,  settled  1818,  dismissed  1828.  Rev. 
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Gordon  Hayes,  settled  1829  ;  by  condition  of  settlement  his  ministry  closed  with 
1851.    Rev.  Ephraim  Lyman,  settled  1852. 

(k)  Watertown,  five  settled,  one  died,  four  dismissed. 

Rev.  Uriah  Gridley,  died  1820.  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  settled  1822,  dismissed 
1824.  Rev.  Darius  O.  Griswold,  settled  1825,  dismissed  1835.  Rev.  William 
B.  De  Forest,  settled  1835,  dismissed  1837.  Rev.  Philo  R.  Hurd,  settled  1840? 
dismissed  1848.    Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  settled  1849. 

(Z)  Plymouth,  three  settled,  one  died,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Simon  Waterman,  dismissed  1809.  Rev.  Luther  Hart,  settled  1810,  died 
1834.  Rev.  Ephraim  Lyman,  settled  1835,  dismissed  1851.  Rev.  Israel  P.  War- 
ren,  settled  1851. 

(m)  Harvvinton,  four  settled,  four  dismissed. 

Rev.  Joshua  Williams,  dismissed  1822.  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  settled  1822. 
dismissed  1834.  Rev.  Richard  M.  Chipman,  settled  1835,  dismissed  1839.  Rev. 
Charles  Bently,  settled  1839,  dismissed  1850.  Rev.  Warren  G.  Jones,  settled 
1850. 

Of  the  churches  added  since  1791 — 

(a)  Northfield,  three  settled,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  Camp,  settled  1795,  dismissed  1837.  Rev.  Joel  L.  Dickenson, 
settled  1844,  dismissed  1850.    Rev.  Lewis  Jessup,  settled  1851. 

(b)  Sherman,  one  settled. 

Rev.  Judson  B.  Stoddard,  settled  1845  as  junior  pastor. 

(c)  Milton,  three  settled,  three  dismissed,  now  vacant. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Judd,  settled  1802,  dismissed  1804.  Rev.  Abraham  Fowler, 
settled  1807,  dismissed  1813.    Rev.  John  F.  Norton,  settled  1844,  dismissed  1849. 

(d)  Bridgewater,  three  settled,  three  dismissed,  now  vacant. 
Rev.  Reuben  Taylor,  settled  1810,  dismissed  1815.    Rev.  Albert  B.  Camp, 

settled  1834,  dismissed  1843.  Rev.  James  Kilbourn,  settled  1844,  dismissed  1850. 

(e)  Plymouth  Hollow,  two  settled,  two  dismissed,  now  vacant. 

Rev.  Harvey  D.  Kitchell,  settled  1839,  dismissed  1848.  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Hull, 
settled  1849,  dismissed  1851. 

Add  North  Woodbury,  two  settled,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Grove  L.  Brownell,  settled  1817,  dismissed  1840.  Rev.  John  Churchill, 
settled  1840. 

Presenting  as  a  resull,  ordinations  and  installations  seventy- 
four;  deaths  fourteen;  dismissions  sixty. 

On  the  division  in  1791,  the  North  Consociation  was  consti- 
tuted with  fifteen  churches.  A  few  years  since  two  of  its  church- 
es, both  in  Hartford  County,  "West  Simsbury,  now  Canton,  and 
West  Britain,  now  Burlington,  removed  their  relation  to  Hart- 
ford North  Consociation;  and  still  later  the  church  in  Winsted 
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withdrew,  leaving  twelve  of  the  original  churches  yet  conso- 
ciated. 

The  following  churches  have  been  added  to  it.  (1)  Colebrook, 
1795.  (2)  Ellsworth,  1800.  (3)  New  Hartford,  1802.  (4)  North 
Cornwall,  about  1806.  (5)  New  Hartford  North,  1828.  (6)  Go- 
shen North,  1829.  (7)  WolcottviUe,  about  1830.  (8)  Hitch- 
cocksville,1842.  (9)  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  1846.  (10)  North  East,  N. 
Y.,  1846.  (11)  New  Hartford  South,  1848,  increasing  the  num- 
ber to  twenty -three  consociated  churches. 

Parenthetically  the  remark  is  here  made  that  the  number  of 
churches  of  our  order  within  the  county  is  now  forty,  twenty-one 
of  which  are  connected  with  the  North  Consociation,  fifteen  with 
the  South.  Two,  Barkhampsted  and  Terryville,  are  connected 
with  Hartford  North,  while  Litchfield  North  has  two  churches 
on  its  borders  in  New  York;  and  Litchfield  South  has  three 
without  the  county,  Southbury,  South  Britain  and  Sherman. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  ministry  in  the  North,  omitting  the 
churches  out  of  the  county  which  have  removed  their  relations, 
they  are  nearly  as  follows :  as  no  record  is  made  of  dismissions, 
the  year  in  every  case  is  not  certainly  ascertained. 

(1)  Canaan,  three  settled,  two  died,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Daniel  Farrand,  died  1803.    Rev.  Charles  Prentiss,  settled  1804,  died  < 
about  1838.    Rev.  Edward  B.  Emerson,  settled  1841,  dismissed  1843.  Rev.  Har- 
ley  G-oodwin,  settled  1845. 

(2)  Canaan,  North,  five  settled,  two  dismissed,  one  deposed, 
two  unknown. 

Rev.  Joshua  Knapp,  whether  he  died  or  was  dismissed  is  unknown.  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Mungcr,  settled  1798,  unknown  whether  he  died,  or  was  dismissed.  Rev. 
Pitkin  Cowles,  settled  1805,  dismissed  1833.  Rev.  Henry  B.  Woodbridge,  set- 
tled 1833,  deposed  1836.  Rev.  Daniel  B.  Francis,  settled  1845,  dismissed  1850. 
Rev.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  settled  1851. 

(3)  Salisbury,  four  settled,  one  died,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Grossman,  settled  1 797,  died  about  1812.  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde, 
settled  1818,  dismissed  1822.  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Lathrop,  settled  1825,  dismissed 
about  183G.    Rev.  Adam  Reid,  settled  1837. 

(4)  Sharon,  four  settled,  two  died,  two  dismissed. 

Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  died  180G.  Rev.  David  L.  Perry,  settled  1804, 
died  about  1840.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  settled  1836,  dismissed  1839.  Rev. 
Grove  L.  Browncll,  settled  1840,  dismissed  1848.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Carver,  set- 
tled 1851. 
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(5)  Goshen,  four  settled,  one  died,  three  dismissed. 

Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  dismissed  1809.  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  settled  1810,  dis- 
missed 1825.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Case,  settled  1826,  dismissed  1828.  Rev.  Grant 
Powers,  settled  1829,  died  1841.    Rev.  Lavalette  Perrin,  settled  1843. 

(6)  Kent,  three  settled,  two  died,  two  dismissed,  now  vacant. 
Rev.  Joel  Bordwell,  died  1812.    Rev.  Asa  Blair,  settled  1813,  died  1823, 

Rev.  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  settled  1823,  dismissed  1829.  Rev.  William  W.  An- 
drews, settled  1834,  dismissed  1849. 

(7)  Torrington,  three  settled,  one  died,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Alexander  Gillet,  settled  1793,  died  1826.  Rev.  William  R.  Gould,  set- 
tled 1827,  dismissed  1832.    Rev.  John  A.  M'Kinstry,  settled  1842. 

(8)  Torringford,  four  settled,  one  died,  three  dismissed. 

Rev.  Epaphras  Goodman,  settled  1822,  dismissed  1836.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
died  1833.  Rev.  Herman  L.  Yaill,  settled  1837,  dismissed  1839.  Rev.  Brown 
Emerson,  settled  1841,  dismissed  1844.    Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  settled  1846. 

(9)  Winchester,  three  settled,  four  dismissed,  now  vacant. 

Rev.  Publius  V.  Booge,  dismissed  — .  Rev.  Archibald  Bassett,  settled  1801,  dis- 
missed 1806.  Rev.  Frederick  Marsh,  settled  1809,  dismissed  1851.  Rev.  James 
H.  Dill,  settled  1846,  dismissed  1851. 

(10)  Norfolk,  two  settled,  one  died,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,  died  1813.  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  settled  1815,  dis- 
missed 1829.    Rev.  Joseph  Eldridge,  settled  1832. 

(11)  Cornwall,  six  settled,  one  died,  three  dismissed,  one  un- 
known. 

Rev.  Hercules  Weston,  settled  1792,  dismissed  1803.  Rev.  Timothy  Stone, 
settled  1803,  dismissed  1827.  Rev.  William  Andrews,  settled  1827,  died  1838. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  M.  Urmston,  settled  1838,  dismissed  1840.  Rev.  Hiram  Day,  set- 
tled 1844,  dismissed  about  1849.    Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  settled  1851. 

(12)  Warren,  three  settled,  two  died,  one  dismissed. 

Rev.  Peter  Starr,  died  1829.  Rev.  Hart  Talcott,  settled  1824,  died  1836. 
Rev.  Harley  Goodwin,  settled  1838,  dismissed  1843.  Rev.  John  A.  Keep,  settled 
1844. 

Winsted,  not  consociated ;  three  settled,  two  dismissed. 
Rev.  Ezra  Woodworth,  settled  1792,  dismissed  1799.    Rev.  James  Beach,  set^ 
tied  1805,  dismissed  1843.    Rev.  Ira  Pettibone,  settled  1846. 

Of  the  churches  which  have  connected  since  1791 — 
(1)  Colebrook,  five  settled,  one  died,  fom'  dismissed,  now 
vacant. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  settled  1795,  dismissed  1799.    Rev.  Chauncey  Lee, 
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settled  about  1800,  dismissed  about  1826.  Eev.  Azariah  Clarke,  settled  1830, 
died  about  1832.  Rev.  Edward  R.  Tyler,  settled  1833,  dismissed  1836.  Rev 
Alfred  E.  Ives,  settled  1838,  dismissed  1848. 

(2)  Ellsworth,  five  settled,  four  dismissed. 

Rev.  Daniel  Parker,  settled  1800,  dismissed  1812.  Rev.  Orange  Lyman,  set- 
tied  1813,  dismissed  1816.  Rev.  Frederick  Gridley, settled  1819,  dismissed  1829. 
Rev.  John  W.  Beecher,  settled  1841,  dismissed  1849.  Rev.  William  J.  Alger, 
settled  1852. 

(3)  New  Hartford,  three  settled,  two  dismissed.  . 

Rev.  Amasa  Jerome,  settled  1802,  dismissed  1813.  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale,  settled 
1814  and  1838,  dismissed  1835. 

(4)  Cornwall  North,  three  settled,  three  dismissed,  now  va^ 
cant. 

Rev.  Josiab  Hawes,  settled  1806,  dismissed  about  1816.  Rev.  "Walter  Smith, 
settled  1819,  dismissed  about  1838.  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Maynard,  settled  1841,  dis- 
missed 1852. 

(5)  New  Hartford  North,  five  settled,  four  dismissed. 

Rev.  Burr  Baldwin,  settled  1830,  dismissed  1833.  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  settled 
1834,  dismissed  1838.  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  D.  D.,  settled  1839,  dismissed 
1842.  Rev.  Alexander  Leadbetter,  settled  1844,  dismissed  1849.  Rev.  James 
A.  Saxton,  settled  1851. 

(6)  Goshen  North,  two  settled,  two  dismissed,  now  vacant. 

Rev.  George  Carrington,  settled  1829,  dismissed  1833.  Rev.  Guy  C.  Samp- 
son, settled  1836,  dismissed  1837. 

(7)  Wolcottville,  four  settled,  three  dismissed. 

Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arms,  settled  1832,  dismissed  1836.  Rev.  Stephen  Hubbell, 
settled  1837,  dismissed  about  1840.  Rev.  Samuel  Day,  settled  1840,  dismissed 
1845.    Rev.  Samuel  S.  Sceley,  settled  1846. 

(8)  Hitchcocksville,  one  settled.  ] 
Rev.  Luther  IL  Barber,  settled  1843. 

(9)  New  Hartford  South,  one  settled. 
Rev.  James  C.  Houghton,  settled  1851. 

Making,  without  the  two  churches  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
seventy-six  ordinations  and  installations,  fifteen  deaths,  fifty-one 
dismissions,  including  one  dcj^osition,  and  two  unknown. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented,  every  one  must  say,  surely  the 
pastoral  relation  is  changing.  A  comparison  between  the  first 
epoch,  of  less  than  lliirty-nine  years,  and  the  last  of  over  sixty- 
one,  can  hardly  be  made  with  impartiality,  for  the  reason  that 
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during  the  first  period,  the  existence  of  most  of  the  churches  had 
only  commenced.  But  so  far  as  ascertained  during  the  first  pe- 
riod, three  pastors  were  dismissed  where  one  died,  and  during 
the  last,  in  the  North,  the  proportion  is  only  a  fraction  greater. 
In  the  South,  a  little  more  than  four  dismissions  to  one  death. 
If  there  has  been  in  the  last  epoch  an  increase  of  dismissions, 
there  has  also  been  of  deaths. 

On  a  subject  so  important,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  causes 
of  changes  in  pastoral  relations.  In  most  of  them  since  1791,  it 
is  based  on  the  results  of  a  particular  examination  of  the  records 
of  Litchfield  South.  After  the  Consociation  of  the  County  was 
organized  in  1752,  and  before  its  division  in  1791,  from  the 
churches  actually  connected  with  it,  fifteen  pastors  were  dismis- 
sed (and  the  number  may  have  been  seventeen,)  and  six  died.  Of 
the  causes  of  dismission,  one  was  ill  health,  perhaps  one  an  in- 
adequate support ;  of  the  remainder,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  In  two  cases,  it  was  certainly  well  founded,  for 
two  were  dismissed  without  recommendation,  and  in  the  other, 
the  people  may  have  had,  in  a  degree,  at  least  good  reasons. 

In  Litchfield  South,  of  the  fifty-nine  dismissions,  the  sole  or 
prominent  cause  of  ten  dismissions,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  was  ill  health  ;  either  requiring  a  relinquishment  of  the 
ministry,  a  change  of  climate,  or  a  suspension  of  labors.  In  this 
way  some  tender  ties  have  been  severed,  as  Carroll  in  this 
church,  Robinson  in  South  Farms,  Langdon  and  Staunton  in 
Bethlehem,  Hooker  and  De  Forest  in  Watertown. 

In  nine  dismissions,  either  calls  to  other  fields  of  labor  were 
the  causes,  or  were  the  occasions  of  such  results  that  the  dismis- 
sions followed.  In  this  way,  "Washington  parted  with  Dr.  Por- 
ter to  fill  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andov^r ; 
Bethlehem  with  Dr.  Backus,  for  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.;  South  Britain  with  Dr.  Tyler,  for  the  presidency  of 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.;  Litchfield  with  Dr.  Beecher,  that  in 
Boston  he  '•^should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints yet  later  with  Dr.  Hickok,  for  a 
theological  professorship  in  "Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  to 
which,  two  years  earlier.  Dr.  Pierce  had  been  called  from  Har- 
winton,  to  the  presidency  of  it.  The  larger  number  of  dismissions 
for  this  reason,  in  the  South  over  the  North  Consociation,  ac- 
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counts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  in  the  first,  the  dismissions  have 
been  relatively  the  most.  In  five  cases,  an  inadequate  support 
was  the  sole  or  prominent  cause  ;  these  dismissions  occurred 
either  in  our  weakest  societies  in  pecuniary  means,  or  where 
causes  existed  which  prevented  advancing  salaries  in  proportion 
to  the  diminished  value  of  money.  In  three  instances,  pastoral 
relations  ceased  from  prudential  forethought  in  conditions  of 
settlement,  beyond  any  caution  which  the  Scriptures  require ;  in 
two  instances  the  required  notice  of  months  was  given  by  the  pas- 
tors, in  the  other  by  the  society.  In  twenty-seven  dismissions, 
the  result  was  effected  directly  or  indirectly,  because  a  portion 
of  the  people  wished  it.  One  dismission  resulted  from  a  forfeit- 
ure of  ministerial  standing.  In  a  few  instances  personal  reasons 
on  the  part  of  pastors  led  them  to  seek  dismissions. 

In  the  North  Consociation,  with  the  limitation  already  made, 
the  same  causes  have  probably  operated  in  the  same  proportion. 
Ill  health  led  to  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Harvey,  D.  D.,  in  Goshen,  who  were  two  among  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  of  the  county. 

It  will  be  seen  that  ill  health  has  been  one  prominent  cause 
of  dismissions.  During  the  first  epoch,  the  short  courses  of  pre- 
paratory study,  and  the  union  of  ministerial  and  agricultural  la- 
bors, were  favorable  to  health.  The  present  course  of  nine  or 
ten  years'  preparation,  and  the  pressing  calls  of  the  study  while 
the  pastoral  relation  exists,  and  which  leave  little  time  for  exer- 
cise, are  unfavorable  to  health. 

It  is  painful  that  there  should  have  been  any  dismissions, 
while  it  is  gi*ateful  that  they  have  been  only  a  few,  which  have 
resulted  from  scandal;  as  much  as  we  venerate  and  ought  to 
respect  our  fathers  of  the  first  period,  yet  more  who  sustained  the 
pastoral  relation,  while  in  it  or  after  dismission  from  it,  brought 
reproach  upon  themselves  for  immoralities  than  during  the  last 
epoch.  A  great  evil  from  which  our  ministry,  it  is  now  supposed, 
is  entirely  free,  was  the  use  of  intoxicaling  liquors,  and  was  a 
cause  of  reproacli ;  it  fostered  two  otluM*  besetting  infirmities,  the 
indiilgeiice  of  the  unruly  member,  and  unchaste  propensities, 
which  if  not  d(;veloi)ed  into  forms  fully  specific,  yet  had  their  in- 
fluence in  alienations.  Since  1791,  each  of  our  Consociations 
has  parted  with  one  for  scandal,  wliich  came  within  unchaste 
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offenses.  In  three  other  instances,  our  associations,  in  some 
form,  withdrew  fellowship  and  recommendation  from  those  who 
had  been  previously  dismissed. 

A  prominent  reason  of  dismissions  in  which  the  people  have 
moved,  has  resulted  from  hasty  connections ;  instead  of  six 
months  on  probation,  and  as  a  candidate,  many  connections 
have  been  formed  as  the  result  of  an  acquaintance  chiefly  in  the 
pulpit,  the  minimum  of  which  was  one  Sabbath,  and  the  maxi- 
mum six.  It  is  also  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  the  sentiment 
has  practically  great  influence,  that  pastoral  relations  are  tem- 
porary, and  may  be  easily  dissolved.  For  a  period,  exciting  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  moral  reform,  exerted  an  influence  in 
weakening  or  ending  some  pastoral  relations. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  definiteness  of  the  numerical 
condition  of  our  churches.  In  1752,  it  is  presumed  that  there 
were  not  five  hundred  members ;  in  1791,  there  were  not  proba- 
bly over  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  number  may  have  been  less. 
At  the  present  time,  could  the  statistics  be  accurately  ascertain- 
ed, the  number  would  differ  little  from  six  thousand. 

Every  church  of  our  order  ever  formed  in  our  limits,  contin- 
ues ;  one  only,  North  Goshen,  (as  was  feared  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  might  be  the  fact,)  will  probably  cease  its  existence. 
In  all  our  other  churches  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  are  sus- 
tained, three  only  of  them  receiving  any  missionary  aid,  one  of 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  this  year  cease  to  be  a  beneficiary.  ^ 

In  comparing  our  congregations,  past  and  present,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  for  the  last  half-century  until  the  last  decade, 
the  population  of  our  county  has  scarcely  made  any  advance  ; 
that  from  our  agricultural  towns  and  societies  there  has  been  a 
continued  removal  of  the  most  enterprising,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  decrease  of  population,  and  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  attendants  on  public  worship.  This  town 
is  one  example  of  decrease  of  population ;  which  is  now  nearly 
seven  hundred  less  than  in  1810.  It  is  possible  that  more  from 
our  denomination  have  connected  with  other  persuasions,  than 
from  them  have  joined  us.  Since  the  adoption  of  our  present 
state  constitution  in  1818,  there  has  been  openly,  what  there  was 
indeed  actually  before  it,  an  irregular  unorganized  number, 
which  are  not  connected  with  any  religious  denomination,  which 
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are  known  by  the  expressive  Americanism,  nothingarians^  and 
to  use  another  of  our  home  manufactured  words,  are  outsiders^ 
and  constitute  subjects  for  self-denying  missionary  labors  in 
every  bishopric.  But  our  leakage  in  this  way  has  been  small, 
compared  with  some  other  denominations,  which  previously  to 
1818,  thrived  by  railing  against  what  was  called  the  standing 
order. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  foreign  population  has  come 
amongst  us,  the  most  of  which  have  no  sympathy  with  our  faith, 
but  direct  repugnance  to  our  institutions  ;  but  taking  the  place  of 
our  own  people,  have  occasioned  a  diminution  of  some  of  our  con- 
gi'egations ;  but  I  trust  in  God,  with  faithfulness  on  the  part  of 
pastors  and  churches  in  the  first  generation  of  their  descendants, 
we  shall  recover  our  own  in  numbers  with  high  usury :  it  will  be 
for  "  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.''^ 

On  the  other  hand,  where  manufactures  have  been  introduced, 
and  population  has  increased,  our  congregations  have  enlarged  ; 
in  two  towns  we  have  now  three  churches  and  societies  in  each, 
where  a  few  years  since  there  was  only  one  in  either.  There 
are  eleven  more  churches  in  the  county  than  in  1800,  and  among 
them  are  the  flourishing  churches  of  North  Cornwall,  North 
Woodbury,  Plymouth  Hollow,  TeiTyville,  Wolcottville,  New 
Hartford  North,  and  Hitchcocksville. 

During  the  last  epoch,  a  great  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
construction  of  our  houses  for  public  worship ;  the  improvement 
has  been  progressive,  and  our  more  recently  erected  houses  com- 
bine simplicity  and  beauty,  and  are  neatly  furnished ;  in  the 
winter,  shivering  and  numbness  from  cold  have  ceased ;  in  the 
summer,  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  are  diminished,  and  the 
light  is  far  more  pleasant  from  blinds  on  our  windows ;  and  seats 
in  the  sanctuary  are  now  attractive. 

Within  the  last  half-century,  a  nearly  entire  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  way  of  supporting  religious  institutions.  Under 
our  present  constitution  and  laws,  every  religious  society  exist- 
ing under  them,  has  the  right  to  tax  all  its  members  for  its  proper 
expenses,  y(^t  the  riglit  is  now  rarely  exercised ;  the  crisis  to 
which  both  in  tli(H)ry  ;uid  practice  the  way  had  been  gradually 
preparing,  came  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  our 
state  in  1818.  It  was  practically  the  substitution  of  the  volun- 
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tary  principle  for  legal  compulsion  in  some  form,  to  support  pub- 
lic worship.  Our  denomination,  which  had  the  least  to  fear 
from  the  change,  at  the  time,  most  deprecated  it,  and  trembling 
for  the  result,  exertions  were  made  in  many  societies  to  raise  per- 
manent funds,  the  income  of  which  should  be  an  important  item 
in  meeting  annual  expenses ;  the  effect  of  it,  in  small  societies 
subject  to  continued  diminution  by  emigration,  in  strengthening 
the  things  which  remain,  may  have  been  good ;  but  in  larger  so- 
cieties which  have  such  funds,  if  they  could  be  returned  to  the 
original  donors,  or  if  they  could  be  expended  in  missions,  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing.  The  institutions  of  the  gospel  in 
any  place,  are  for  this  world  worth  tenfold  their  annual  cost.  It 
is  a  reserved  right,  which  every  one  ought  to  have  as  "  God  has 
prospered  him,''^  cheerfully  and  promptly  ^Ho  minister  in  carnal 
thing's,''^  and  while  sordid  avarice  and  miserable  selfishness  will 
be  developed  by  some  in  easing  themselves  and  burthening  oth- 
ers, or  an  entire  withdrawal  from  the  house  of  God,  yet  while 
they  know  it  not,  it  "  tendeth  to  poverty."  I  rejoice  that  our 
churches  and  societies  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  voluntary  principle.  Fears  have  not  been  realized ;  as  the 
Scriptures  require,  the  strong  churches  help  the  weak.  We  have 
the  experience  of  one-third  of  a  century,  that  principle,  love  to 
God,  to  Zion  and  her  institutions,  are  under  God  safe  depen- 
dencies. 

During  the  last  half-century.  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class 
instruction  have  been  introduced,  and  are  now  considered,  with 
their  libraries,  indispensable,  and  are  nurseries  of  the  churches  ; 
but  never  should  be  made,  by  any  parent,  a  substitute  for  their 
duties  of  "  nurture  and  admonition.''^ 

Another  topic  of  interest  is  found  in  the  shades  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  have  been  entertained.  To  speak  impartially,  it 
requires  the  position  of  one  who  is  unbiased,  as  he  reviews  the 
past,  when  the  actors  have  gone  to  their  reward.  While  num- 
bers who  were  once  pastors  in  our  limits,  or  natives  of  our  county, 
have  borne  important  parts  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  yet  participation  in  any  such  discussion  has 
been  very  limited  in  our  bodies.  In  reviewing  the  condition  in 
1791,  it  was  remarked  in  substance  that  there  was  a  revival  of 
sound  doctrinal  instruction,  and  for  a  period  after  it,  which  in- 
cluded some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  great  prominence  was 
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given  to  the  distinctive  features  which  are  recognized  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Confessions.  The  sovereignty  of 
God,  his  purposes,  including  the  doctrines  of  election  and  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  human  depravity,  presupposed  and  taught, 
regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  often 
presented  and  vindicated,  and  were  prominent  subjects  on  min- 
isterial exchanges  ;  these  doctrines  were  studied,  and  were  top- 
ics of  conversation ;  they  are  more  precious  than  life,  and  can 
never  be  in  the  background  in  the  portraiture  of  any  pulpit,  only 
at  the  peril  of  its  occupant.  It  was  during  the  period  of  my 
early  youth  that  these  doctrines  were  presented,  "  line  upon 
line^^ — ^'precept  upon  precept.^^  I  say  not  that  they  were  then 
.urged  to  the  neglect  of  any  other  doctrines;  but  my  personal 
recollection  of  that  period  is  of  much  clearer  views  of  submission 
to  the  sovereignty  and  purpose  of  God  and  their  cognate  truths, 
than  in  relation  to  the  atonement,  justification  by  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  toward  God.  It  was  very 
common  to  speak  of  hopeful  converts  as  those  who  had  submit- 
ted ;  submission  is  fundamental.  But  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  during  those  years,  any  lack  in  pressing  obligations  upon  saints 
and  sinners  to  do  all  which  God  requires,  in  latter  years  this  has 
not  been  in  the  background ;  but  without  farther  reference  to  the 
explanations  of  Christian  doctrines  which  some  of  us  may  not, 
and  others  may  consider  as  sustained  by  the  Scriptures,  yet  so 
much  as  this  may  be  said,  that  saints  and  sinners,  now  and  ever, 
need  to  hear  fully  and  faithfully  presented,  the  doctrines  which 
Bellamy,  Hooker  and  Porter  taught,  and  if  they  and  those  who 
learned  of  them,  were  a  whit  behind  in  enforcing  immediate  re- 
pentance, faith  and  every  other  duty  which  the  man  who  has  the 
most  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  and  moral  suasion  would 
urge,  the  lack  is  needed.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  two  edged, 
the  edge  of  dependence  and  the  edge  of  obligation  should  be 
each  as  keen  as  a  razor  of  the  best  metal,  and  together  should 
come  to  a  point  as  sharp  as  the  most  finished  lancet;  when  the 
two  are  so  presented,  the  preaching  will  be  such  as  God  requires, 
and  blesses ;  and  should  this  be  the  result  of  theological  discus- 
sions in  our  day,  it  will  be  glorious  to  God.  It  may  be  that  the 
future  historian  will  find  the  nearest  ;ij)proxiniation  of  the  min- 
istry to  "  ri^htlij  dividing  the  word  of  fnil/i,''^  during  the  years 
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when  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Dr.  Nettleton  were  so  much 
blessed. 

Another  topic  of  interest  relates  to  the  features  of  piety  du- 
ring the  century :  as  this  will  in  a  degree  be  included  in  the 
two  subjects  of  religious  society  and  revivals  of  religion,  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  contemplative  was  the  most 
prominent  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  active  in  the  later.  The 
presentation  of  the  strong  meat  of  the  Scriptures  requires  diges- 
tion ;  it  leads  to  meditation  and  faithfulness  in  duty.  Before  the 
work  of  missions  commenced,  when  means  to  send  the  gospel 
were  scanty,  meditation  on  truth  was  common  on  the  part  of 
saints  and  sinners ;  the  religious  reading  was  also  chiefly  rich  in 
doctrine  and  experience;  but  since  the  work  of  missions  has 
been  extended,  benevolent  institutions  multiplied,  and  many  ob- 
jects which,  if  not  strictly  religious  yet  are  intimately  connected 
with  it,  as  the  removal  of  intemperance,  slavery  and  other  evils, 
the  melioration  of  the  suffering,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
blind,  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  homeless  and  the  friendless,  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  active  benevolence  Has  been  expanding. 
Symmetry  of  Christian  character  requires  both  the  contemplative 
and  active. 

In  this  place  the  passing  remark  is  made  on  the  temperance 
reformation,  that  the  pastors  in  the  County  have  been  fror^i  its 
incipience,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  instruction,  influence 
and  practice,  on  the  side  of  it ;  they  were  pioneers  in  the  work, 
and  if  in  later  periods  they  have  been  in  the  estimation  of  some 
lukewarm,  it  has  been  because  the  methods  for  its  furtherance 
were  departures  from  those  which  they  had  approved  and  used. 
A  very  large  majority  of  our  churches  are  with  them  in  theory 
and  practice. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  consociations,  whether  acting  advisory 
or  judicially,  I  have  only  a  word  to  say :  their  doings  have  with 
rare  exceptions  been  approved;  and  when  for  the  time  being  any 
who  were  disappointed  in  their  results  were  grieved  or  offended, 
yet  "  sober  second  thoughts"  generally  approved.  The  fact  that 
nearly  every  church  voluntarily  continues  its  connection,  is  the 
best  testimony  that  these  bodies  are  a  bond  of  union  and  fel- 
lowship among  the  churches  and  of  assistance  to  them.  Their 
perpetuity  is  proof  of  their  usefulness. 

Of  the  last  sixty  years,  with  humility  for  shortcoming,  yet 
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with  gratitude  to  God,  it  may  be  said  that  our  churches  in  view 
of  numbers  and  means,  have  been  behind  a  few  if  any  in  aid- 
ing to  extend  the  gospel ;  they  furnished  their  portion  of  pastors 
on  the  annual  missionary  tours  among  the  forming  settlements 
in  Vermont  and  central  and  western  New  York.  A  little  later, 
while  annual  collections  were  taken  under  a  brief  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  for  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  their 
contributions  were  among  the  most  liberal,  and  I  can  recollect 
when  a  dollar  was  viewed  as  high  evidence  of  liberality.  Our 
County  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  auxiliary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  has 
been  forward  in  its  benefactions.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Board,  as  the  annual  remittance  from  this  county 
was  received  in  a  pressing  emergency,  that  Dr.  Worcester,  its  first 
Secretary,  thanked  God  that  he  had  made  Litchfield  County. 
I  suppose  that  not  less  than  $130,000  have  been  received  into 
its  treasury  from  our  limits  within  the  last  forty-three  years. 
Home  Missions,  Bi^le,  Tract  and  other  societies,  have  generally 
received  in  due  proportion,  while  the  aid  of  our  churches  has 
been  extended  to  educational  purposes,  including  theological  and 
collegiate  institutions. 

But  what  our  churches  have  done  with  their  substance  to  ex- 
tend the  gospel,  compared  with  what  they  have  done  with  their 
sons  and  daughters,  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  definiteness  the 
number  of  members  who  have  gone  out  from  us  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  to  people  the  north,  south,  and  especially  the  west. 
I  presume  it  would  be  a  low  estimate,  if  we  supposed  one  hun- 
dred members  have  left  annually,  first  to  settle  Vermont,  and 
central  and  western  New  York,  then  Ohio,  and  onward  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  furnish  men  of  piety  and  energy  for  our  cities  and 
many  villages;  and  probably  five  times  that  number  including 
children  and  youth,  who  were  trained  under  our  institutions, 
have  gone  annually,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  been  or 
now  are  pillars  in  their  churches  and  communities.  A  pastor  of 
a  large  church  in  this  County  remarked  to  me  some  twenty  years 
since,  "my  business  is  training  youth  for  the  west;"  many  oth- 
ers can  add,  that  it  has  been  their  experience.  Many  towns  and 
villages  in  the  vast  west,  arc  named  after  our  towns  or  individ- 
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uals  of  our  County.  Indeed,  go  where  we  will  in  the  free  states 
where  New  England  enterprise  is  found,  and  few  are  the  churches 
it  is  presumed,  in  which  we  are  without  a  representation.  In 
some  it  may  seem  to  be  Litchfield  County  transplanted.  Are  any 
of  our  feeble  churches,  desponding  in  view  of  the  constant  drain 
on  them  ?  Do  any  of  our  pastors  tire  under  the  thought  that 
we  can  not  retain  our  youth  ?  Be  encouraged ;  you  labor  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.  You  are  salting  the  west ;  you  are  purifying 
its  vast  valley ;  you  are  leavening  the  nation.  Figures  can  not 
tell,  words  can  not  express,  mind  can  not  conceive,  all  the  influ- 
ences for  good,  which  our  churches  have  exerted  by  the  diffusion 
of  their  members  and  their  children.  Goodly  is  the  company  of 
these  born  in  the  County,  who  have  been  and  now  are  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  Of  the  fifteen  pastors  now  in  Litchfield  South, 
four  are  natives  of  the  County,  and  I  suppose  several  of  the  north 
are  also.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  capital  of  our  state  is 
in  our  sons  and  daughters,  but  capital  diffused  not  hoarded  does 
good ;  in  this  way  whether  they  would  or  noi,  our  churches  have 
been  scattering  liberally,  without  ceasing. 

But  while  emigration  has  been  removing  annually  many  mem- 
bers and  families  to  other  fields,  yet  death  has  been  doing  a 
greater  work.  It  would  probably  be  a  low  estimate  to  say 
that  our  grave-yards  contain  the  remains  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand, who,  during  the  century  we  are  reviewing,  once  belonged 
to  these  churches,  and  for  a  greater  portion  of  them  we  are  per- 
mitted to  sorrow  with  hope.  Which  of  our  burial  grounds  of  a 
century  or  a  half  a  century  duration,  has  not  the  cherished 
remains  of  a  goodly  number  of  deacons  and  other  pillars  in  our 
churches,  and  of  honorable  women  and  mothers  in  Zion  not  a 
few  ?  Whose  piety  is  not  strengthened,  and  attachment  to  the 
institutions  of  his  fathers  is  not  revived,  as  he  wanders  among 
the  sepulchers  of  our  fathers,  especially  if  he  finds  in  some  cen- 
tral place  the  grave  of  a  beloved  pastor  or  pastors,  who  lived 
and  died  among  their  own  people  ?  Some  of  the  most  impres- 
sive and  eloquent  preaching  is  from  the  graves  of  pastors  who 
lived  and  died  beloved.  At  the  grave  of  such  a  pastor  the  aged 
stand  and  remember  him  as  the  one  who  baptized  them,  married 
them,  guided  them  when  awakened  and  hoping,  and  received 
them  to  the  church,  appUed  the  seal  of  the  covenant  to  their 
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children,  who  went  in  and  out  before  them,  who  was  with  them 
in  their  days  of  sorrow  and  joy.  The  middle-aged  remember 
him  as  their  father's  and  mother's  minister,  as  one  whose  voice 
they  first  heard  in  the  sanctuary,  who  counseled  them,  and  as 
the  case  may  be  attended  the  funeral  of  their  parents,  and  with 
his  name  are  some  of  their  holiest  and  most  tender  recollections ; 
the  children  remember  what  their  parents  told  them  of  their 
grand-parents'  pastor — they  read  the  epitaph.  Sad,  solemn,  yet 
joyful  associations  cluster  around  such  a  grave.  I  pity  our 
churches  which  have  existed  a  half-century  or  a  century  or  more, 
which  have  no  such  treasure.  If  I  had  the  wealth  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard  or  John  Jacob  Astor,  I  would  much  'sooner  un- 
dertake to  purchase  the  entire  town  of  Bethlehem,  than  the 
grave  and  monument  of  Bellamy,  or  the  entire  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, than  the  grave  of  Hart  and  the  monument  his  church 
has  erected  over  it.  From  the  grave  of  every  faithful  pastor,  so 
buried,  the  gospel  is  preached  in  silent  solemnity,  but  with  melt- 
ing power. 

Who  claims  Puritan  ancestry  and  holds  to  Puritan  faith,  can 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  and 
not  be  constrained  to  do  all  incumbent  upo^  him,  that  in  our 
churches  our  covenant  God  may  ever  have  his  witnesses  that 
"  One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another^  and  shall  de- 
clare thy  mighty  acts 

Fathers,  brethren  and  friends,  I  can  not  close  without  looking 
onward  to  July  7th,  1952,  to  the  great  assemblage  which  I  trust 
will  be  held  on  this  hill.  Three  generations  more  will  have  passed 
away ;  not  one  then  living  can  say  he  was  present  to  day. 
Those  who  review  another  century  will  refer  to  this  day,  and  our 
Ebenezer  as  a  day  important,  yet  a  day  of  small  things.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and  streams  will 
remain  ;  but  with  their  treasures  and  powers  developed.  In  vis- 
ion I  see  that  in  agriculture,  the  arts,  scientific  improvement  and 
all  other  things  to  make  our  hills  a  paradise  will  have  been  done. 
Steam,  electricity,  and  it  may  be  that  other  agents  as  mighty, 
will  be  doing  their  perfect  work.  Our  hills  and  valleys  will  be 
densely  covered  with  a  henltliy,  enterprising,  intellig(Mit  popula-. 
tion.  But  above  all  will  our  churches  flourish,  and  while  we 
may  ever  bid  God  speed  to  any  who  liold  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
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Jesus,  and  are  doing  anything  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  yet, 
for  our  own  churches  there  need  be  no  fear ;  they  are  the  church- 
es of  our  pilgrim  fathers;  they  are  ours;  they  will  be  our  chil- 
dren's children's.  They  rest  upon  the  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  has  stood  victoriously  the  bufFetings  of  centuries, 
and  which  has  been  the  pioneer  of  all  rational  liberty,  yea  is  at 
the  foundation  of  it.  They  rest  upon  the  corner-stone  elect 
precious,  and  in  polity  they  are  based  essentially  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  New  Testament.  If  in  the  coming  century,  the 
rods  of  oppressors  shall  be  broken,  and  the  bright  visions  of  the 
progress  of  om*  republic,  in  securing  to  men  their,  social  and  civil 
rights,  shall  be  realized,  it  must  witness  a  like  advance  in  the 
element  of  religious  liberty,  which  is  found  in  full  development 
only  in  our  polity,  in  the  democracy  of  Congregationalisrn,  with 
a  slight  but  healthful  infusion  of  republicanism.  I  fully  trust 
that  the  review  of  another  century  will  show  in  these  churches, 
a  record  of  revivals  of  interest,  of  duration,  and  of  purity,  which 
are  indeed  pentecostal,  with  fruits  as  wide-spread  as  the  world, 
and  if  the  latter-day  glory  shall  not  have  fully  come,  yet  the 
dawning  which  we  now  see  will  have  continued  to  brighten, 
and  the  churches  of  Litchfield  County  perpetuated,  enlarged, 
and  multiplied,  will  be  Kving  proof  that  "  instead  of  the  fathers, 
are  the  children  they  will  then  raise  their  "  Ebenezer,"  and 
leave  on  their  record  as  we  do  this  day,  "  One  generation  shall 
praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts.^^ 
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DELINEATIONS  OP  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY,  IN  ITS 
PRINCIPLES,  HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS,  IN  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 

No  element  of  influence  upon  the  habits  of  human  society, 
can  bear  comparison,  in  strength  and  excellence,  with  that  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  Jesus.  Nor  has  this  ever  been  more  instruct- 
ively and  impressively  exemplified,  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, than  under  that  form  or  school  of  Christian  society,  denom- 
inated Puritanism,  as  it  has  had  its  existence  especially  in  New 
England.  But  no  where  in  New  England  has  Puritanism  better 
demonstrated  its  salutary  influences,  than  in  this  ecclesiastical 
district.  Science,  learning,  the  fine  arts,  the  learned  professions, 
politics,  commerce,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  all  have 
their  agency  in  molding  and  stamping  human  society  and  char- 
acter. But  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  it  has  been  held,  ex- 
perienced and  taught,  by  the  fathers  of  New  England  and  their 
successors,  in  this  and  in  other  lands,  has  surpassed  them  all. 
And  this  has  been  so,  not  because  man  wields  this  influence,  in 
his  best  estate ;  but  because  God  has  appointed  it ;  and  because 
it  has  been  decreed  and  announced,  respecting  all  the  good  which 
will  be  accomplished  among  men,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

When  therefore  we  are  reviewing  the  history  of  a  district  of 
churches  like  this,  for  a  century  passed,  we  are  right  in  taking 
up  the  subject  assigned  for  this  hour. 

The  discourse  to  which  we  have  already  listened,  has  suffi- 
ciently indicated  what  this  religious  element  is.  We  have  seen 
what  kind  of  churches  it  was  concerned  in  founding;  and  we 
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shall  to-morrow  be  told  what  kind  of  ministers  it  made,  and  what 
sort  of  Christians  grew  up  under  these  ministers ;  and  w^hat  the 
character  of  the  revivals  which  have  been  witnessed  and  enjoyed 
under  it.  It  devolves  upon  me  that  it  be  shown  what  has  been 
the  cast  of  society,  in  its  general  aspects  and  habitudes;  in 
other  words,  how  the  religion  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Litchfield  County,  for  the  last  century,  has  influenced  the  condi- 
tion of  things  here,  for  its  good  order,  sound  morals,  intelligence, 
and  its  domestic  and  social  interests. 

The  habits  of  "  religious  society  of  the  olden  time,"  it  hap- 
pens rather  unfortunately  for  the  present  speaker,  have  not  been 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  record,  nor  of  history.  And  in  giving  ac- 
count of  these,  the  main  reliances  must  necessarily  be  tradition 
and  recollection.  And  these,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  being 
often  imperfect,  that  which  can  be  said  on  this  subject  will  ne- 
cessarily be  fragmentary  and  miscellaneous.  It  must  also  be 
limited,  principally  to  the  latter  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  century 
under  review.  The  speaker  can  therefore  only  pledge  himself 
for  his  best  endeavors  to  give  the  sketches  required,  so  far  as 
tradition,  and  his  own  and  the  recollections  of  his  seniors  will 
serve. 

With  the  necessity  of  beginning  somewhere,  among  the  many 
points  for  remark,  coming  into  the  range  of  the  present  subject, 
perhaps  we  can  not  better  commence  than  with  the  Sabbath  hab- 
its of  Litchfield  County,  as  they  have  been  for  a  good  portion  of 
the  century  now  closed. 

When  did  the  good  people  here  begin  their  Sabbath  ?  With 
one  simple  direction,  found  among  the  Mosaic  instructions, 
"from  evening  to  evening  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbaths," 
they  began  holy  time  with  Saturday  evening.  It  can  perhaps 
be  recollected  by  some  here  to-day,  what  a  change  came  oyer 
the  aspect  of  our  villages  and  the  more  sequestered  neighbor- 
hoods, at  sunset  of  Saturday.  The  end  of  the  toils  and  cares  of 
the  week  was  come.  The  laboring  ox  was  released  from  his 
yoke,  and  was  in  the  field  to  begin  his  rest;  and  his  companion, 
the  horse,  was  there,  not  to  be  called  thence  till  Monday,  except 
to  transfer  the  family  from  their  home  to  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  artizan's  shop  was  closed  and  still.  The  trades- 
man's store  was  shut  and  inaccessible.  The  cares  of  the  house- 
wife were  seasonably  disposed  of,  and  she  could  feel  that  her  rest 
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was  begun.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  family  home,  felt 
that  holy  time  had  arrived ;  and  began  at  that  hour  to  order 
their  conversation  and  deportment  by  the  law,  "  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  Not  alone  they  who  as  profes- 
sors of  religion  and  Christians  felt  the  spirituality  and  reach  of 
this  rule ;  but  even  many  who  made  no  profession,  yet  had  re- 
gard to  the  moral  and  religious  order  of  society,  conformed  their 
outward  conduct  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  society  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  And  anything  done  by  even  a  transient 
person,  in  violation  of  the  custom,  was  regarded  as  an  offense 
against  decency  and  good  order. 

There  was  an  influence  of  this  Saturday  evening  observance 
of  holy  time  upon  the  Sabbath  day  itself,  which  could  not  be 
mistaken.  People  did  not  go  to  sleep  under  the  fatigue  of  late 
labors,  and  amidst  the  cares  of  the  world,  in  the  liability  to  awake 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  with  the  habit  of  worldliness  upon  their 
minds,  as  upon  the  other  mornings  of  the  week.  They  had  be- 
gun, the  evening  previous,  the  arrest  of  the  current  of  worldli- 
ness, in  the  employment,  perhaps,  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
other  religious  reading:  perhaps  in  family  recitation  of  the  Cat- 
echism, succeeded  by  devotional  singing  and  family  prayer.  The 
frame  of  the  Christian's  mind,  when  he  laid  himself  down  to 
rest,  was  one  in  which  he  would  probably  awake,  and  find  him- 
self thus  better  prepared  than  otherwise  he  would  be,  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  change  now  so  extensive,  from 
the  observance  of  Saturday  to  Sabbath  evening,  is  to  be  regret- 
ted ;  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  holy  day  itself  is  at  present 
as  strictly  kept  as  then.  Says  one  of  the  living  fathers  among 
us,  who  has  watched  the  religious  condition  of  things  in  this 
county  longer  than  almost  any  of  us,  "  since  the  change  from 
Saturday  to  Sabbath  in  the  villages,  there  has  been  a  growing 
neglect  as  to  the  strictness  of  former  times,  in  both  evenings." 

How  did  the  people  in  this  county  keep  the  Sabbath  day  it- 
self? Tliose  wlio  had  begun  on  Saturday,  at  sunset,  to  put  the 
world  in  its  place,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  keep  the  day 
with  strictness ;  and  so  it  was.  A  Litchfield  County  Sabbath 
was  a  day  between  which  and  all  the  other  six,  there  was  a  very 
wide  difterence.  Things  "  lawful  on  other  days,"  were  regarded 
as  positively  sinful,  on  the  Sabbath.    Few  people  would  trust 
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themselves  to  do  anything  on  that  day  which  did  not  come  very 
obviously  and  undeniably  within  the  scripturally  recognized  ex- 
ceptions of  necessity  and  mercy.  Families  which  made  any 
pretensions  to  good  and  orderly  habits,  even  though  not  profes- 
sedly religious,  had  too  much  conscience,  and  regard  for  the 
respect  of  the  community,  to  be  seen  or  heard  about  "  worldly, 
employments  or  recreations."  To  provide  the  necessary  family 
meals,  prepare  for  decent  and  orderly  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, read  the  Bible,  or  the  good  book  by  Baxter,  Doddridge, 
Edwards,  or  some  other  religious  author,  (the  religious  newspa- 
per was  then  a  thing  never  dreamed  of,)  to  "  go  to  meeting,"  re- 
turn and  spend  the  remaining  hours  in  quiet,  and,  where  the 
parents  and  heads  of  families  were  pious,  in  hearing  religious 
reading,  and  in  family  worship ;  and  where  this  was  not  the 
case,  yet  to  keep  the  household  in  subservience  at  least  to  the 
outward  restraints  of  the  Sabbath  law,  was  the  domestic  order 
of  the  day.  It  was  a  season  of  the  sway  of  conscience,  and  of 
self-respect,  and  of  regard  for  mutual  good  opinion  throughout 
society,  even  though  not  with  every  family  a  season  of  spiritual 
religion.  The  Christian  enjoyed  his  desired  and  holy  rest ;  and 
made  his  advances  in  the  divine  life ;  and  renewed  his  strength 
to  meet  the  cares,  toils,  temptations  and  spiritual  conflicts  of  the 
week.  And  the  man  of  the  world  had  at  least  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  to  let  the  voice  of  conscience  be  heard ;  and  with  the, 
word  of  God  in  his  hands  to  feel  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  of 
"  the  world  to  come." 

That  part  of  Sabbath  keeping,  attention  on  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  was 
one  which  received  universal  regard.  Almost  everybody  "  at- 
tended meeting"  on  the  Sabbath.  A  venerable  officer  in  one  of 
these  churches,  now  living,  and  who  became  pious  in  a  revival 
which  prevailed  in  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  in  several  oth- 
ers, in  1783  and  1784,  has  lately  said,  "  that  he  remembered 
when  there  were  only  three  men  in  that  parish,  (then  more  pop- 
ulous than  it  now  is,  and  but  one  meeting  in  the  limits  of  the 
parish,)  who  did  not  attend  meeting.  And,"  said  he,  "they 
were  looked  upon  as  monsters."  All  the  members  of  the  family 
usually  went  to  meeting.  If  the  care  of  a  young  child,  or  of  an 
aged  person,  or  of  some  one  sick,  rendered  it  necessary  that  one 
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or  more  remain  at  home,  for  a  series  of  Sabbaths,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  rotation  ;  giving  each  one  an  opportunity,  in  turn,  to  go  to 
the  house  of  God.  Of  course  the  sanctuary  was  filled  with 
*'the  great  congregation."  The  large,  old-fashioned  meeting- 
houses, in  which  our  modern  congregations  would  look  compar- 
atively sparse  and  small,  were  generally  occupied  in  every  part. 
The  meeting-house  of  fifty  to  an  hundred  years  ago,  with  its 
numerous  ranges  of  square  pews  below ;  its  three  galleries,  and 
a  range  of  wall  pews  above,  capable  of  seating  half  or  two-thirds 
as  many  people  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  house ;  was  almost 
without  a  spare  seat.  Though  the  idea  of  warming  a  meeting- 
house in  the  winter,  with  stoves,  was  one  which  had  never  en- 
tered anybody's  mind,  and  the  only  thing  known  as  a  stove, 
was  that  designed  for  the  feet ;  yet  the  congregation  seemed  not 
to  know  or  think  of  being  cold.  Warm  clothing,  and  close  and 
crowded  sitting,  and  good  preachibg,  seemed  to  keep  them  warm. 
The  meeting-house  was  often  on  a  hill,  the  highest  which  could 
be  found  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  parish ;  and  the 
people  literally  "  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship."  It  stood 
at  or  near  an  intersection  of  roads,  on  which  it  could  be  reached 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  town.  On  a  pleasant  summer 
Sabbath,  before  the  morning  hour  for  divine  service,  there  could 
be  seen  the  trains  of  people,  in  neat  attire,  the  females  generally 
in  white ;  coming  in  their  wagons  and  on  horseback,  frequently 
two  and  two,  one  upon  a  pillion,  and  some  on  foot,  on  all  the 
roads  approaching  the  meeting-house.  The  very  horses  seemed 
to  understand  for  what  purpose  they  were  in  service  thus  every 
seventh  day.  An  incident  occurred  in  my  native  town,  for  the 
relation  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  an  old  and  esteemed  school- 
fellow, yet  resident  there.  A  good  old  gentleman,  belonging 
with  his  family  to  the  church  in  that  place,  fifty  years  since ;  and 
whose  steady  horses  were  always  brought,  with  the  family 
wagon,  to  the  door  at  just  such  an  hour  on  the  Sabbath,  for  a 
drive  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  principally  on  a  solitary 
road,  to  the  place  of  worship;  one  Sabbath  morning  had  brought 
his  horses  as  usual,  and  left  them  unconfined.  Some  little  delay 
occurring,  and  no  one  having  command  of  the  horses,  they  soon 
and  quietly  wheeled  away  from  the  door,  moved  off'  on  their  ac- 
customed Sabbath-day  jog,  turning  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
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the  left,  nor  stopping,  till  they  had  arrived  at  their  usual  place 
at  the  meeting-house.  At  the  place  of  meeting  and  when  all 
were  arrived,  every  shed  and  convenient  standing-place  for  teams 
was  occupied.  When  the  services  of  the  day  were  closed,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  all  took  their  departure  for  their  homes,  each 
road  had  its  cavalcade  or  procession,  long  drawn,  and  in  orderly 
movement,  such  as  became  the  holy  day ;  and  the  shining  of  the 
sun  upon  the  Sabbath  costumes  of  white,  and  of  various  colors, 
gave,  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  an  appearance  better  than  the 
glitter  of  martial  processions. 

The  attendance  on  public  worship  in  the  winter  season,  was 
scarcely  less  full  than  in  the  summer.  The  snows  and  winds  of 
Litchfield  County  winters,  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  part  of 
New  England,  even  in  more  northern  latitudes ;  but  neither 
have  been  surpassed  the  perseverance  and  punctuality  with 
which  the  people  have  been  wont  to  assemble  in  the  sanctuary 
on  the  Sabbath. 

And  for  what  did  they  so  come  together  ?  What  was  the  grand 
element,  influential  in  the  formation  of  such  habits  of  attention 
on  public  religious  services  ?  Was  it  custom  only  ?  or  social 
feeling  ?  or  the  principle  of  imitation,  doing  as  other  people  do  ? 
No  :  it  was  the  religion  which  was  preached ;  a  religion  based 
upon  doctrines,  solemn, *heart-searching,  convincing  of  sin,  hum- 
bling men  before  God,  adapted  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  soul ; 
expanding  also  to  the  mind,  even  of  the  hearer  who  had  not 
yet  received  into  his  heart  "the  love'  of  the  truth."  Truth  was 
so  preached  that  it  was  at  least  popular  with  the  consciences  and 
the  common  sense  of  men.  It  was  preached,  too,  with  the  clear- 
ness, pungency,  force,  which  secured  attention,  thought,  and 
often  feeling.  Out  of  such  Sabbaths  and  the  ministrations  of 
the  sanctuary,  grew  the  revivals  of  religion,  of  which  we  hope 
to  hear  in  a  coming  discourse ;  revivals  pure,  deep,  lasting  in 
their  effects,  and  precious  in  their  fruits. 

Everybody  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath ;  and 
all  habits  were  in  less  or  greater  degree  controlled  by  it.  Its 
sacredness,  quiet,  order,  solemnity  of  aspect,  seemed  to  set  God 
himself  its  author,  before  men's  eyes,  and  the  gospel  to  the 
preaching  and  ordinances  of  which  it  was  devoted,  before  their 
minds.    The  young  and  the  old,  the  considerate  and  the  less 
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thoughtful,  the  men  of  the  various  employments,  the  dwellers  in 
the  village,  and  the  residents  in  the  sequestered  valley  or  on  the 
distant  and  solitary  hill,  all  seemed  to  feel  the  very  air  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  sacred,  and  to  come  under  a  sobering,  restraining 
influence  during  its  holy  hours. 

The  Sabbath  intermissions  were  generally  short,  and  not  then 
as  now,  occupied  with  Sabbath-school  instruction.*  Some  fam- 
ilies, whose  residences  were  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, joined  and  provided  themselves  with  what  were  called 
"  Sabbath-day  houses,"  where  they  spent  the  intermission  in 
some  ways  suitable  to  the  Sabbath.  Others  resorted  to  the 
dwellings  of  near  residents,  especially  to  the  house  of  the  min- 
ister; for  he  held  a  kind  of  paternity  to  his  people,  which  made 
them  to  feel,  on  the  Sabbath  noon,  as  though  his  house  was  for 
the  hour  their  home.  And  in  the  summer  the  open  doors  of  the 
parsonage,  and  in  the  winter  the  well  warmed  kitchen,  invited 
their  free,  and  it  often  proved  their  crowded  entrance.  The 
Sabbath  hours,  after  the  return  of  the  people  from  pubhc  wor- 
ship to  their  homes,  were  generally  spent  in  employments  ap- 
propriate to  the  conclusion  of  holy  time;  in  families  where  the 
parents  or  heads  were  Christians,  in  the  instruction  of  the  young- 
er members  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  or 
perhaps  in  hearing  the  reading  of  a  sermon  or  of  some  religious 
book.  Thus  the  day  was  filled  up  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
advance  to  their  minds  in  religious  knowledge,  and  to  their  souls 
in  preparation  for  the  everlasting  Sabbath  of  heaven.  The 
evening  of  the  Sabbath,  although  not  observed  as  holy  time, 
was  devoted  to  the  village  or  neighborhood  meeting,  for  prayer 
and  conference,  or  to  a  lecture  by  the  pastor.  When  these  were 
not  held,  friendly  social  calls  were  sometimes  made  by  neighbors 


*  The  origin  of  Sabbath  scliools,  and  the  originator,  has  been  a  qiicstion  interest- 
ing to  tlie  friends  of  this  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  matter  coneerning  tiie  lienor  of  which 
it  is  best  for  Christian  men  to  contend.  It  is  however  proper,  doubtless,  to  state  a 
fact,  derived  from  a  source  entitling  it  to  credit,  that  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem, 
whose  ministry  commenced  in  the  year  1740,  had  a  Sabbath  school  from  the  be- 
ginning :  the  school  was  composed  of  two  classes;  the  eldest  class  was  instructed  by 
Dr.  Bellamy  himself,  in  the  Scriptures,  from  which  they  learned  portions,  and  were 
questioned  upon  them,  and  the  second  class  studied  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  a  deacon  or  some  prominent  brother  in  the  church. 
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upon  each  other.  Perhaps  in  the  winter  season,  the  Sabbath 
evening  was  spent  by  the  choir  of  the  congregation,  in  musical 
practice,  or  the  singing  school ;  or  the  young  people  met  in  a 
friendly  way  at  each  other's  homes.  And  yet  it  was  generally 
obvious  that  the  influences  of  the  day  had  a  regulating  effect 
upon  the  general  deportment  of  all,  in  the  evening. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  tithing-men  to  maintain  order 
among  the  young  and  others,  in  the  house  of  God,  during  the 
time  of  divine  service ;  the  gallery  pews  and  slips  were  gener- 
ally and  from  necessity  the  resort  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  families,  while  their  parents  and  seniors  filled  the  pews  be- 
low. The  galleries  certainly  were  places  of  great  temptation  to 
those  young  persons  who  were  not  altogether  considerate,  to 
misbehave  themselves,  in  such  separation  from  under  the  eyes  of 
their  parents  and  guardians.  So  large  a  proportion  of  them, 
however,  were  well  instructed  and  governed  at  home  in  the  week, 
and  so  constantly  felt  the  influence  of  parental  sentiment  and 
example,  and  were  so  influential  a  majority  in  the  galleries,  that 
comparatively  few  misbehaved  themselves  in  time  of  religions 
worship.  The  tithing-man  was  there  too,  and  his  eye  took  the 
range  of  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  and  of  the  assembly 
seated  there.  And  if  his  name  happened  to  be  "  Samuel  Hill- 
house,"  woe  to  them  who  failed  to  deport  themselves  carefully. 
If  a  clique  of  youths,  roguishly  disposed,  had  contrived  to  take 
possession  of  a  gallery  pew,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  high 
and  perhaps  close  front,  to  hide  themselves  and  to  play;  the 
tithing-man,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  walked  in  among 
them  and  took  his  seat,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  sport.  If 
any,  otherwise  situated,  indulged  their  playful  inclinations,  the 
eye  and  the  movements  of  the  tithing-man,  admonished  them 
right  early,  that  "  caution  is  the  parent  of  safety."  But  if 
notwithstanding,  any  individuals  conducted  improperly;  with- 
out respect  of  persons  or  their  family  belongings,  they  re- 
ceived very  prompt  official  attentions ;  and  Sabbath  evening  or 
Monday,  or  some  other  day  in  the  following  week,  would  be  the 
time  for  their  appearance  and  a  settlement  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  the  receipt  of  an  admonition  or  the  payment  of  a 
fine,  according  to  "  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and  provided." 
All  this,  of  course,  would  finish  up  matters  in  a  fashion  not  very 
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flattering  to  the  self-complacency  of  the  offender;  and  really  put- 
ting him  in  a  position  before  civil  society,  not  altogether  envia- 
ble or  respectable.  Perhaps  this  would  be  regarded  in  these  our 
days,  a  little  too  stift'  Puritanism ;  and  what  would  not  now  be 
tolerated,  although  provided  for  in  the  statutes  of  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  very  manifestly  useful  in  those  times;  and 
might  be  for  the  moral  betterment  of  some  in  our  own,  if  re- 
vived in  practice. 

It  can  not  be  questioned,  that  in  the  old  times  of  this  section 
of  country,  there  were  important  moral  restraints  and  religious 
influences  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth, 
through  means  of  the  practice  of  having  the  Westminster  Cat- 
echism taught  and  recited,  weekly,  in  the  common  schools. 
There  being  not  then  such  a  variety  of  religious  denominations, 
as  in  more  recent  years,  the  practice  was  generally  countenanced 
by  all  parents  and  guardians  of  children  and  youth.  A  venera- 
ble member  of  one  of  these  churches,  (then  in  Winchester,)  now 
living,  and  who  taught  school  in  this  County  sixty  years  since, 
has  recently  stated  it  as  a  fact,  "  The  Catechism  was  always  at- 
tended to  at  the  close  of  the  half-day  school  on  Saturday;  and 
if  school  was  not  to  keep  on  Saturday,  the  Catechism  was  on 
Friday."  A  pastor  of  one  of  these  churches,  now  living,  and 
present  with  us  to-day,  has  within  a  few  days  written  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  that  "  this  was  the  case  in  New  Hartford,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  I  have  [continues  he]  a  paper 
in  Dr.  Griffin's  handwriting,  drawn  up  by  the  'inspectors'  of 
schools,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  in  December,  1798,  contain- 
ing eight  specifications  of  the  duty  of  every  teacher;  one  of 
which  was,  *  that  he  shall  catechise  the  children  at  least  twice  a 
week.' "  It  is  no  mystery  then,  truly,  that  Litchfield  County 
morals  were  at  so  high  a  standard  as  in  those  times,  and  that 
the  Sabbath  habits  of  the  people  were  so  strict.  Bring  such  a 
system  of  religious  truth  (^very  week,  perliaj)s  twice  a  week,  in- 
to contact  with  young  minds;  and  a  sway  over  conscience  and 
habits  would  be  held,  most  inestimable,  as  protective  against 
immorality  and  promotive  of  reverence  for  the  institutions  and 
appointments  of  religion.  With  the  Catechisiu  in  the  schools, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  observance  of  holy  time  begun 
on  Saturday  evening,  as  preparatory  to  the  Sabbath  itself;  and 
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then  with  the  preaching  of  such  fathers  and  brethren  as  those 
whose  characters  are  yet  to  be  delineated  before  us,  and  consti- 
tuting such  rich  spiritual  nutriment  for  the  soul  of  man ;  and 
with  such  revivals  of  religion ;  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Litchfield  County  Sabbath-days  and  week-days,  have 
been  such,  as  the  seasons  of  the  prevalence  of  high-toned  mo-* 
rality  and  of  reverence  for  religious  things.  Easy  it  is  to  see 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
those  times  was  so  wholesome  and  sweet ;  for  it  was  pervaded 
with  the  fragrance  of  Puritan  piety,  with  the  influence  of  the 
universally  known  precepts  and  truths  of  "the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God." 

In  this  condition  of  things,  how  did  vice  and  immorality  ap- 
pear, when  in  the  persons  of  any  they  ventured  to  show  their 
hfeads  ?  A  man  who  disregarded  and  trampled  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, made  himself  a  mark  to  be  pointed  at  with  surprise,  by  all 
conscientious  people.  A  man  who  swore  a  profane  oath,  was 
heard,  in  the  report  of  the  offense,  almost  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  town,  and  was  regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to  horror.  A 
man  who  disbelieved  the  Bible  and  its  religion,  and  denied  the 
God  of  the  Bible  and  the  builder  of  the  universe,  was  regarded 
by  the  mass  of  society,  as  a  paragon  of  irreligion,  who  had  been 
reading  "  Tom  Paine,"  or  Voltaire.  A  disorderly  member  of  the 
family  circle  or  of  civil  society,  was  accounted  as  "  a  son  of  Be- 
lial." In  short,  the  religion  which  had  such  influential  hold  on 
society,  did  manifestly  and  wonderfully  promote  the  morals  of 
society ;  and  exorcised  it  of  evil  spirits,  to  such  extent,  that  al- 
though "  the  spirit  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  did  sometimes  show 
himself  in  some  of  his  "  children  of  disobedience,"  they  were 
rather  like  Bunyan's  Diabolonians  about  the  walls  of  the  town  of 
Mansoul,  not  often  to  be  seen  by  daylight,  and  when  together 
by  night,  discovered  rather  by  their  whisperings,  than  by  loud 
talking,  as  being  afraid  of  discovery  and  the  detection  of  their 
mischiefs. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  what  were  the  inteUectual 
habits,  having  existence  in  association  with  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  things  now  described.  For  sound  religious 
truth,  and  stern  and  absolute  morality,  are  eminently  promotive 
of  mental  vigor  and  culture.  Those  were  not  like  our  own,  the 
days  of  multiplied  books,  periodicals,  and  of  magazines  quarter- 
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ly,  monthly,  bi-monthly ;  and  of  Sabbath-school  books,  which 
could  not  be  numbered ;  and  of  religious  newspapers,  numerous 
and  broad  enough,  it  would  seem,  almost  to  overspread  half  our 
New  England  area,  and  bringing  to  almost  every  family  week- 
ly religious  intelligence  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.    IBut  cer- 
tainly there  was  a  great  deal  of  patient  and  strong  thinking 
done,  in  the  use  of  the  materials  for  thinking  which  they  had; 
perhaps  more  than  we  in  our  day  are  doing,  with  our  mountains 
of  books  and  other  publications.    We,  in  these  days,  have  so 
much  to  read,  that  we  can  not  get  sufficient  time  to  think.  And 
what  we  do  read,  is  more  in  the  nature  of  news,  than  of  discus- 
sion ;  in  the  form  of  entertainment,  moral  and  religious,  than  of 
matter  for  fixed,  attentive  deliberation  and  repeated  medita- 
tion.   The  readers  of  the  first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  century 
just  closed,  if  they  had  but  few  books,  had  comparatively  little 
book  trash  ;  and  the  books  they  had,  compelled  them  to  the 
work  of  thought,  and  gave  discipline  and  discrimination  to  their 
intellectual  habits.    There  were  good  men  and  women  in  the 
churches  of  Litchfield  County  in  those  times,  who  would  sit 
down,  at  leisure  hours,  on  rainy  days,  or  in  winter  evenings,  and 
read  such  books  as  Edwards  on  Religious  Affections,  or  his 
sermons  on  Justification,  or  his  work  on  Original  Sin,  or  pos- 
sibly even  his  treatise  on  the  Will ;  and  such  writings  as  Bella- 
my's True  Religion  Delineated,  or  his  Glo^y  of  the  Gospel ;  or 
perhaps  some  of  the  writings  of  President  Davies,  or  of  Dod- 
dridge, or  others  of  the  old  standard  writers.    And  thus  they 
learned  theology,  better  than  some  we  see  in  these  days,  who 
have  found  their  way  into  pulpits.    And  in  an  argument  with 
some  of  our  theological  striplings,  of  these  times,  one  of  those 
retired  and  serious  readers  and  thinkers  would  be  able  to  show 
that  his  "little  finger"  was  thicker  than  said  stripling's  loins. 
Many  a  good  and  well  read  Priscilla  and  Aquila  of  those  times, 
would  have  been  able  to  "take  unto  them"  some  confident  and 
ardent  and  self-wise  Apollos  of  these  days,  and  have  "  explained 
to  him  the  way  of  God  more  j^erfectly."    They  never  pretended, 
true,  to  have  mounted  upon  the  alliiuth^s  of  the  shouldtTs  of 
President  Edwards,  and  thus  to  have  bcM'oiiK^  able  to  see  further 
than  the  president  himself.    But  they  siudiiul  him,  to  good  effect, 
for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes.    And  if  they  were  satisfied 
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with  being  no  wiser  than  he,  they  also  had  the  satisfaction  usu- 
ally enjoyed  by  those  who  are  willing  to  sit  as  learners  at  the  feet 
of  such  men,  and  above  all  at  the  feet  of  such  men^s  Master, 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  among  the  recollections  of  my  youth,  in  the 
days  of  a  private  theological  school,  in  a  town  adjoining  this, 
and  among  some  of  the  good  men  and  women  of  the  church 
in  that  place ;  that  young  men  there  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
sometimes  spent  evening  visits  in  conversation  with  such  intelli- 
gent Christians,  much  to  their  interest  and  instruction,  as  they 
testified.  Thus  at  the  evening  fireside  of  a  reading,  sensible 
and  pious  farmer  and  his  good  wife,  a  young  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  who  happened  to  have  any  theological  obliquities, 
might  have  found  himself  tested  almost  as  closely,  on  points  of 
sound  doctrine,  as  in  our  days,  such  men  are  tested  under  exam- 
ination by  a  ministerial  association. 

As  respects  periodicals,  probably  many  here  to-day  can  re- 
member when  the  only  religious  periodical  which  found  its  way 
into  circulation  among  these  hills  and  valleys  and  in  these 
churches,  was  the  old  "  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine," 
commenced  at  Hartford  in  the  year  1800 ;  having  among  its 
fifteen  editors  the  names  of  John  Smalley,  Jeremiah  Day,  Benja- 
min Trumbull,  Levi  Hart,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Charles  Backus, 
Nathan  Strong,  Nathan  Perkins;  names  honored  and  beloved 
then,  and  their  membries  revered  still.  That  magazine  made  its 
monthly  arrival  among  these  churches,  not  to  be  glanced  at  for 
an  hour  or  an  evening,  and  then  really  unread  and  unconsidered, 
to  be  laid  aside  with  Collier's  (political)  newspaper,  to  gather 
dust  for  a  month,  perchance  a  year,  and  then  to  be  stowed  away 
in  the  family  garret.  It  was  read,  and  studied,  as  need  might 
require,  in  alt  its  articles  ;  and  that,  because  there  were  materials 
for  thinking  upon  its  pages.  It  was  the  herald  of  theological, 
practical  and  experimental  religion  and  knowledge,  for  the  church- 
es of  Connecticut.  It  was  conducted  and  written  for,  by  fifteen  of 
the  best  ministers  of  Connecticut  and  their  brethren.  It  brought 
before  the  churches  the  matured  views  of  the  most  sound,  serious 
and  devoted  ministers  of  Connecticut,  on  the  great  and  vital 
truths  of  the  gospel.  It  made  its  impressions  on  the  religious 
mind  of  Connecticut  with  a  depth  and  permanence  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  refigious  periodical  from  that  day  to  the  present. 
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Then  came  the  influences  upon  all  minds,  of  the  preaching 
of  the  ministers  whose  characters  and  excellencies  are  remem- 
bered by  some  yet  surviving.  The  people  who  sat  under  the 
preaching  of  Bellamy,  and  Day,  and  Porter,  and  Azel  Backus, 
and  Peter  Starr,  and  Boardwell,  and  Gillett,  and  Mills,  and  Hal- 
lock,  and  Farrand,  and  more  others  than  I  need  now  repeat, 
were  from  the  pulpit  taught  to  think,  as  well  as  made  to  feel: 
they  went  home  from  the  Sabbath  services  to  think :  they  took 
up  such  books  of  sound  instruction  as  we  have  mentioned,  that 
they  might  have  help  to  think,  and  by  conversation  together,  to 
help  one  another  to  think.  All  this  time  they  were  under  a  pro- 
cess of  education  of  their  intellects,  as  well  as  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  their  graces  as  Christians ;  or,  if  in  unconversion,  of  the 
deepening  of  their  convictions,  both  of  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience ;  which  made  them  intelligent,  and  intellectually  dis- 
criminating and  energetic.  They  were  not  afflicted  with  mental 
plethory,  through  abundance  of  dainties,  more  sweet  and  luscious, 
than  solid,  wholesome  and  nourishing.  Those  were  eminently 
the  times  when  men  had  lived  upon  the  "  strong  meat"  of  divine 
truth,  adapted  to  make  them  of  "full  age,"  and  "by  reason  of 
use"  to  "  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discover  both  good  and 
evil."  Nothing  but  such  food  could  satisfy  them.  And  he  who 
offered  them  theological  dilutions,  adapted  only  for  babes,  very 
soon  learned  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  welcomed  by  any 
church  and  people  as  a  provider  for  their  spiritual  sustenance. 

The  habits  of  attention  to  preaching,  which  naturally  had 
place  in  connection  with  such  training  of  people's  minds,  are 
worthy  of  remark.  The  sanctuary  of  God,  on  the  Sabbath,  was 
literally  "the  place  of  hearing."  The  fixed  and  direct  look  of 
the  hearers  upon  him  who  "preached  the  word  unto  them,"  were 
generally  characteristic  of  the  congregations.  There  were  indi- 
vidual examples  of  habits  of  uncommonly  marked  and  close 
attention.  Very  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory  are  the 
recollections  of  such  a  hearer,  an  aged  man  in  the  congregation 
of  my  native  town,  who  came  farther  to  hear  the  g()s|)(4  than 
most  others.  His  eye  seemed  to  see,  while  his  oars  heard  the 
text.  As  the  preacher  proceeded  with  the  sernjon,  the  interest 
of  this  venerable  hearer  seemed  to  take  steady  increase,  which 
at  length  would  lead  him  to  rise  unconsciously  from  his  seat  and 
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stand  in  the  middle  of  his  pew,  with  his  eye  still  fixed  upon  the 
preacher;  meanwhile  his  face  taking  one  additional  degree  of 
brightness  and  animation  after  another.  At  length  his  hand 
would  begin  to  rise,  till  "it  reached  the  height  of  his  bright  face; 
and  held  in  the  open  position  of  a  man  taking  a  judicial  oath  in 
court, — seemed  to  say  "^m^w,"  to  the  preacher's  announce- 
ments of  divine  truth. 

The  habits  of  religious  belief  among  these  churches,  should  be 
noticed.  They  have  not  been  accustomed — unless  quite  recent- 
ly— to  be  afraid  of  an  orthodox  creed.  Nor  has  it  been  enough 
for  a  Congregational  Christian  of  Litchfield  County,  that  he 
could  repeat — whether  perverted  or  unperverted — the  adage, 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Nor,  as  sufficiently  descriptive  of  his  conceptions  of  Christian 
character,  would  he  be  satisfied  with  holding  simply  that, 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God:" 

if  to  be  such  a  man  consisted  simply  in  cheating  nobody,  and 
keeping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  was  an  essential 
characteristic  of  his  creed  that  it  should  be  specific  in  its  terms ; 
should  mean  something  ;  should  have  straight-forward,  old-fash- 
ioned, Saybrook- Platform  particularity,  unescapable  except  by 
evasion  or  disingenuous  mental  reservation ;  and  to  subscribe  or 
assent  to  which  creed,  before  God,  angels  and  men,  in  uniting  with 
the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  sincere  Clyistian,  loving 
God's  holy  truth — all  of  it.  The  Litchfield  County  Christian 
has  also  been  attached  to  the  use  of  a  church  covenant,  setting 
forth  the  elements  of  Christian  virtue  not  simply  as  consisting 
in  a  decent  and  respectable  morality,  but  in  hohness  of  heart  and 
life;  and  this  as  having  its  commencement  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul  by  "  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  based  up- 
on the  .  deep-laid,  broad  and  immovable  foundations  of  "  sound 
doctrine."  An  example  of  such  a  creed  might  be  given,  which 
was  many  years  since  in  use  in  some  of  the  churches,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  has  never  been  laid  aside;  and  which,  it  was  said,  was 
drawn  by  the  venerable  Bellamy :  a  model  for  its  clearness,  dis- 
crimination, explicitness  and  comprehensiveness.    May  the  day 
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never  come,  when,  among  these  churches,  there  shall  be  in  use 
creeds  which  can  be  subscribed  "by  saint,  by  savage  and  by 
sage,"  as  meaning  almost  anything — or  nothing  at  all — accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  subscribers  or  assenters ;  and  to  which  Jew, 
Pagan,  Mohammedan  and  the  skeptic  upon  all  religions,  might 
each  put  his  name  without  trouble  to  his  prejudices.  May  love 
to  divine  truth,  to  all  generations  keep  these  churches  ready  to 
tell  the  world  what  they  believe,  and  to  give  reasons  for  their 
faith,  from  "the  sure  word  of  prophecy." 

This  also  has  been  seen,  that  the  habits  of  "  soundness  in  the 
faith,"  manifest  in  these  churches,  have  had  one  very  important 
influence  on  the  minds  of  many  making  no  profession  of  religion. 
The  speculative  convictions  of  unconverted  men  have  been,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  on  the  side  of  sound  truth.  But  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  such  men  in  the  congregations 
and  sitting  under  a  truth -speaking  ministry,  aj^io  not  only  knew 
and  believed  too  much  to  be  Deists,  Unitarians,  Universalists  ;  but 
who  also  knew  better  than  to  trust  themselves  on  the  sandy  foun- 
dations of  Arminianism  or  Pelagianism.  The  creeds  of  the 
churches,  read  in  their  hearing  whenever  they  witnessed  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members,  and  which  they  heard  explained  and 
defended  from  the  pulpit,  have  had  such  place  in  the  convictions 
of  their  understandings,  that  they  have  in  multitudes  of  instances 
been  kept  from  embracing  error  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them,  finally, 
have  been  brought,  by  the  awakening  and  convincirg  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  "the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might 
be  saved."  A  fact,  this,  encouraging  to  the  ministry,  in  the  work 
of  "declaring  unto  men  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  what  have  been  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  laymen  in  these  churches,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  faith  held  and  preached  in  this  ecclesiastical  district. 
Strong  men  have  grown  up  under  the  system  of  belic^f  and  in- 
struction here  in  use.  Begin  on  this  spot  where  we  are  now, 
and  write  your  catalogue  of  names  of  such.  Write  the  names, 
first,  if  you  please,  of  Reeve,  and  Tallmadge,  and  Morris,  and 
-perhaps  others  of  this  town;  and  then  pass  through  the  kMigtli 
and  the  breadth  of  this  County,  and  look  into  the  catalogues  of  the 
names  of  the  men  of  the  churches;  and  from  among  them  draw 
out  your  catalogue  of  men,  intelligent  on  the  great  truths  "which 
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pertain  to  life  and  godliness;"  exemplary  men;  influential  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad;  the  unwavering  friends  of  their  min- 
isters ;  the  diligent  and  wise  devisers  of  good  for  society  and  the 
church  :  faithful  men — men  of  prayer — of  deep  and  sound  Chris- 
tian experience ;  men  whose  intellects  w^ere  strengthened,  as  well 
as  their  hearts  established,  under  the  ministry  of  "the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus."  Some  of  them  were  pillars  of  the  church,  and 
some  pillars  of  the  state  too.  The  venerable  form  and  benignant 
countenance  of  one  of  them,  in  particular,  was  so  impressed  up- 
on my  memory  when  a  youth,  that  while  I  speak  of  him,  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  his  daguerreotype.  He  lived  here  where  we 
hold  this  convocation;  stood  among  the  first  of  his  profession; 
as  an  eminent  jurist,  graced  the  bench  of  our  highest  state 
court;  was  a  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  were  brought  up  many 
who  have  since  made  their  way  high  up  into  stations  and  influ- 
ence as  civilians  and  statesmen,  in  our  country.  But  beyond 
and  above  all  wfth  made  Reeve  the  eminent  and  talented  ad- 
vocate, the  successful  teacher  of  the  science  of  law,  and  the 
worthy,  upright  and  able  judge,  was  this;  that  with  the  simplic- 
ity and  humility  of  a  little  child,  he  loved  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  to  bow  and  lay  all  his  honors  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  Who  did  not  see  and  know — for  his  countenance 
betokened  it — that  like  Enoch  he  "walked  with  God."  Who 
that  ever  heard  Reeve  pray,  at  the  family  altar,  or  in  the  meeting 
for  prayer  and  Christian  conference,  did  not  feel  that  he  was  one 
who  was  ' 

In  audience  with  the  Deity  ?" 

But  many  have  been  the  good,  faithful  and  able  men,  in  the 
different  departments  of  secular  life,  in  this  county,  who  have 
been  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  sound 
morals,  and  stable  order.  It  is  believed  that  not  a  minister  in 
this  County  for  the  best  portion  of  the  century  closed,  stood  in 
his  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  and  looked  around  upon  his  church,  but 
could  count  his  men  of  such  strong  character  and  sterling  worth ; 
and  who,  if  occasion  should  call  for  a  Christian  Congress  in 
the  land,  to  devise  for  the  great  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  depending,  could  not  have  named  more  than  one  sitting 
under  his  ministry,  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,"  whom 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  nominate  for  such  a  purpose.  It 
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is  no  disparagement  to  any  such  good  men  and  true,  now  living 
within  these  consociational  bounds,  nor  to  the  honor  due  such 
men  in  any  other  similar  section  of  New  England,  to  say,  that 
the  lay  fathers  and  brothers  of  these  churches,  within  the  period 
under  review,  have  never  yet  been  outnumbered,  nor  excelled,  in 
their  moral  and  religious  excellence.  And  such  men  never  have 
been  found,  nor  ever  will  be,  except  around  pulpits  from  which 
has  been  preached  the  gospel,  as  here  it  has  been  preached;  and 
in  churches  built,  as  have  been  these,  "upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone." 

But  neither  should  we  fail  to  point  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
numerous  have  been  also  the  men,  in  the  ecclesiastical  societies 
of  this  county,  who  though  not  professedly  of  religious  charac- 
ter, yet  have  been  associated  with  the  men  of  the  churches,  as 
of  public  spirit,  and  liberality  in  the  support  of  the  gospel ;  have 
attended  on  the  public  ministrations  of  the  gospel;  have  been 
the  respecters  and  friends  of  the  ministry;  and  been  intel- 
ligent and  correct  in  their  convictions  on  the  truths  and  duties  of 
religion,  and  have  been  uniformly  on  the  side  of  order  and  sound 
morals.  Many  such  a  one  has  there  been  here,  of  whom  Chris- 
tian respect  and  affection  would  say,  "  Yet  lacks  he  one  thing," 
and  but  one  thing:  oh!  that  he  were  but  a  Christian!  Now  and 
then,  to  the  joy  of  the  church  and  the  minister,  such  a  one  has 
been  seen  to  become  a  hopeful  subject  of  the  grace  of  the  gos- 
pel which  he  has  long  respected  and  supported.  And  when  any 
of  them  have  died  without  the  Christian's  hope,  they  have  left 
behind  them  testimony,  that  their  judgments  and  consciences 
were  on  the  side  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  of  serious  re- 
ligion. 

Now  let  another  fact  be  noticed,  in  relation  to  multitudes,  who 
while  they  were  found  with  much  regularity  in  the  sanctuary  on 
the  Sabbath,  have  yet  not  been  at  the  sacramental  table;  that 
their  intelligent  and  just  convictions  on  what  were  prop(M'  (]ual- 
ifications  for  church  membership,  have  kej)t  them  from  wishing 
to  urge  their  way  into  the  visible  church,  without  an  e\})erim(Mi- 
tal  acquaintance  with  religion.  These  ('hur('h(\s  have  not  been 
filled  up  with  sober  moralists,  taking  the  Christian  name  without 
Christian  grace.  80  far  from  this,  the  consciences  of  those  who 
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have  been  intelligent  hearers  of  the  gospel,  although  in  a  state 
of  unconversion,  would  have  revolted  at  the  idea  of  taking  upon 
them  the  vows  of  Christians,  without  the  preparations  of  the 
heart  which  come  of  renewing  grace.  They  have  seemed  to  see 
and  know,  that  the  visible  church  is  the  place  only  for  Christians 
indeed;  and  to  have  had  too  much  respect  for  serious  religion, 
and  too  much  fear  of  treading  on  holy  ground,  to  ask  for  a 
place  in  the  church  and  at  the  Lord's  table,  before  they  had  just 
reasons  for  believing  themselves  the  subjects  of  regenerating 
grace.  Ministers  have  respected,  valued  and  loved  such,  sitting 
under  their  ministry ;  have  prayed  and  watched  with  their  church- 
es, for  their  conversion.  When  any  of  them  have  turned  to  God 
and  joined  his  people,  they  have  rejoiced;  and  when  such  have 
died  "having  no  hope,"  they  have  been  able  to  find  no  relief  for 
their  own  grieving  and  aching  hearts,  except  in  that  reference  to 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  which  says,  "  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?" 

Perhaps  the  just  sentiments  relative  to  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  church,  having  such  place  in  many  unconverted 
persons,  have  been  owing  very  much  to  another  habit  which 
should  be  noticed;  the  great  care  and  strictness  with  which  ex- 
aminations of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  churches  have 
been  conducted.  These  examinations  were  held,  usually,  it  is 
bd.eved,  by  the  pastor  and"  deacons,  with  perhaps  a  few  other 
brethren,  constituting  a  committee  for  the  purpose.  Whether  ex- 
amined by  a  committee,  privately,  or  before  the  whole  church — 
which  is  now  perhaps  more  customary  than  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since — there  has  been  great  fidelity  to  the  best  interests,  both  of 
the  candidates,  and  of  the  churches  to  be  kept  pure.  "  It  is  a  se- 
rious matter  to  receive  persons  into  the  church,"  said  an  anxious 
and  watchful  pastor.  On  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  deep-seated  in  the  breasts  of  the  pastors  and  their 
flocks.  The  general  good  order  and  purity  of  these  churches  have 
doubtless  been  greatly  promoted,  by  the  means  of  such  conscien- 
tious fidelity,  on  the  part  of  those,  especially,  upon  whom  have 
devolved  the  duties  of  examination. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  address  will  not  admit  of  sketches 
which  had  been  designed,  of  excellent  habits  prevalent  in  this 
district,  relative  to  the  almost  sabbatical  strictness  of  observance 
of  thanksgivings  and  fast-days ;  the  full  and  solemn  attendance 
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on  funeral  occasions;  the  energy  and  fidelity  of  magistrates  in 
the  prevention  of  Sabbath  violations;  the  watchfulness  of  Chris- 
tian parents  and  of  the  churches  against  demoralizing  amuse- 
ments; the  prevalent  habits  of  respect  to  the  aged  and  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  to  those  who  bore  office  in  the 
churches  ";  the  respect  and  obedience  of  children  toward  their 
parents;  and  the  practice  of  daily  family  prayer,  extending  even 
to  some  whose  social  heads  were  not  professors  of  religio^i.  We 
also  omit  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  sacred  music,  wli|ch  would 
appropriately  come  into  this  review. 

The  present  speaker  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dilate 
■upon  present  or  very  recent  habits;  for  these  are  known,  or  are  in 
familiar  recollection.  Nor  has  much  time  been  taken  in  this 
discourse,  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent. This  every  hearer  can  do  for  himself  So  far  as  the  past 
might  be  viewed  as  suggesting  strictures  upon  the  present,  we 
are  to  remember,  that  a  wise  man — wise  by  divine  inspiration- 
ages 'ago  gave  the  caution,  "Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these;  for  thou  dost  not 
inquire  wisely  concerning  this."  We  have  spoken  of  the  for- 
mer times  as  they  were  good  and  commendable.  Let  our  con- 
sciences, in  view  of  the  past,  do  the  work  of  reproof,  as  may  be 
needful,  respecting  any  delinquencies  noticeable  in  these  our  own 
times.  Meanwhile  we  should  be  thankful  for  all  which  our  eyes 
see,  and  our  ears  hear,  of  good  here. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  notice  the  influence  of  the  religious  faith, 
which  has  been  preached  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  this  dis- 
trict of  churches,  upon  the  habits  of  fraternal  affection  and  in- 
tercourse as  ministers;  these  as  concerned  in  producing  the  uni- 
formity of  good  habits  sketched.  Next  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
there  is  not  a  stronger  bond,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  ministers, 
than  the  love  of  the  truth.  Among  the  impressions  of  my  early 
years,  are  impressions  deep  on  this  point,  respecting  the  minis* 
ters  here ;  and  who  were  often,  individually  or  collectively,  visit- 
ors in  the  home  of  my  youth.  They  acted  literally,  heartily  and 
faithfully  on  the  injunction  "that  ye  love  one  another.''  The  gold- 
en chain  of  Christian  affection  bound  them,  and  was  kept  bright 
by  continued  intercourse.  Read  in  the  Menioirs  of  TIallock,  for 
example,  of  the  visits,  two  and  two,  which  they  made  to  each 
other's  churches ;  and  mark  the  passages  which  indicate  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  theiir  ministers'  meetings  and  their  associational 
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afjsemblings.  Some  of  us  perhaps  can  remember  when  we  saw 
them  in  the  free  and  fraternal  unbendings  of  the  social  interviews 
in  each  other's  homes;  how  fraternally  they  sympathized  and 
counseled  together,  on  their  cares,  trials,  perplexities,  discourage- 
ments, and  interchanged  also  their  comforts  and  joys;  and  among 
other  things  how  they  talked  over  their  texts  and  subjects  for 
preaching,  and  their  plans  and  construction  of  their  sermons. 
"  Come,"  said  good  Father  Mills,  sometimes,  when  he  rode  over 
to  see  tjje  minister  of  Goshen,  "  what  were  your  texts  last  Sab- 
bath? and  how  did  you  treat  them  ?"  And  the  same  inquiries 
to  himself  were  freely  answered.  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?"  was  their  frequent  inquiry  of  each  other.  Thus  they 
moved  as  one,  in  their  delightful  work  as  pastors,  teachers, 
guides,  and  in  the  firm  march  of  soldiers  of  Immanuel.  Thus 
they  formed  and  fixed  the  habits  so  desirable  among  the  watch- 
men on  the  walls  of  Zion,  of  "seeing  eye  to  eye."  Every  min- 
ister knew  where  to  find  every  other  minister,  in  relation  to  any 
desirable  movements  for  promoting  revivals  of  religion ;  for  ad- 
vancing needful  and  desirable  reformations  in  morals;  and  in  all 
to  be  done  for  strengthening  the  great  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Then  see  how  the  bonds  of  love  and  union  in  the 
ministry  made  sure  and  strong  these  bonds  in  the  churches,  and 
promoted  harmony  and  strength  in  the  ecclesiastical  societies; 
and  helped  to  make  firm  and  abiding  and  prosperous,  all  the 
great  interests  which  stood  connected  with  them. 

We  have  before  us,  in  this  sketch  then,  imperfect  as  it  is,  some 
reasons  for  repeating  the  remark,  that  in  no  portion  of  New 
England  has  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  Puritan  Con- 
gregationalism been  more  indisputably  and  happily  exhibited 
than  among  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  societies  of  the  con- 
sociations of  Litchfield  County. 

May  He  who  is  King  in  Zion,  and  who  has  blessed  them  for 
one  hundred  years  this  day,  bless  them  to  the  latest  generation. 

We  who  have  come  up  hither  to  worship  with  you,  brethren 
and  friends  of  these  chnrches,  and  to  rejoice  with  you  on  this 
centennial,  will  make  it  our  prayer  while  we  live,  for  this  portion 
of  Zion,  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces.  For  our  brethren  and  companions'  sake  we  will  now 
say.  Peace  be  ivithin  thee  !  Because  of  the  hour  of  the  Loi'd  our 
God  we  will  seek  thy  g-ood.^^ 
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When  a  man- writes  the  history  of  a  nation,  he  sketches  the 
lives  of  but  a  few  individuals  of  that  community.  Were  he  to 
give  the  whole,  "  I  suppose,  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  would  be  written."  Of  me,  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  commemorating  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Consociation  of  Litchfield  County,  have  requested 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  of  its  members,  who  composed  it, 
in  part,  during  the  first  half-century  of  its  being.  Materials  are 
not  at  hand  for  even  a  brief  account  of  all  ministers,  who  in 
that  period  flourished  on  this  ground ;  and  sure  I  am  that  the 
patience  is  not  at  hand,  to  listen  to  a  narrative  of  the  length* 
which  would  be  requisite.  The  people  present  will  understand, 
why  a  native  of  the  County  somewhat  in  his  dotage,  has  been 
selected  to  prepare  for  utterance  what  you  have  seated  your- 
selves to  hear.  Men,  all  of  them  past  and  gone,  arc  to  be  spok- 
en of.  Of  very  little  that  is  written  can  this  attempt  avail  itself, 
to  resuscitate  these  dead,  so  that  they  shall  glimmer  in  our 
memory.  A  parishioner  of  mine,  aged  and  somewhat  superan- 
nuated, told  me,  that  he  believed  that  the  reason  why  old  peo- 
ple forget  the  things  which  they  have  recently  heard,  seen  and 
read,  is  that  the  mind  has  become  full  of  ideas,  so  that,  being 
incapable  of  holding  more,  they  roll  off,  as  apples  roll  ofTa  half- 
bushel,  when  once  it  is  filled.  Whether  this  be  true  philosophy 
or  not,  the  ideas  of  the  ministers  of  your  first  half-century,  were 
poured  into  my  mind  long  hc^fon^  it  w  as  full.  Most  of  what 
will  be  communicated,  was  imbibed  by  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  men,  and  by  observation  upon  tlu^n.  Some  legends 
have  been  gathered.  But  almost  all  these  acquisitions  were 
6* 
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those  of  a  boy,  and  they  were  garnered  np,  without  the  inten- 
tion or  expectation  of  bringing  out  of  the  treasury  things  new 
or  old,  on  any  occasion  like  this. 

In  the  exercises  of  yesterday,  you  had  a  history  of  the  Conso- 
ciation, and  another  of  the  religion  of  the  last  century  in  this 
County.  If  I  understand  the  design  for  to-day,  it  is,  that  some 
sketches  of  the  ministers  may  be  given,  that  we  may  take  such 
look  of  them  as  we  can,  as  men  and  ministers. 

Not  to  be  tedious  in  preliminaries,  I  turn  the  attention  of  this 
assembly  first,  to  the  town  of  New  Milford.  Its  name  indicates, 
not  that  names  for  towns  were  scarce,  when  it  was  settled,  but 
that  it  was  not  the  first  Milford  in  the  state.  Though  its  name 
is  New,  it  is  for  the  County  an  old  town. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  this  place, 
was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,  from  Wethersfield.  His  name 
is  mentioned,  not  because  he  was  a  member  of  this  Consociation, 
for  he  was  ordained  in  1716,  and  died  in  1744,  aged  fifty-seven ; 
eight  years  before  the  Consociation  was  instituted.  It  is  pleasant 
to  make  mention  of  these  earlier  ministers,  because  they  made 
preparations  for  the  Consociation;  laid  the  foundations  for 
many  generations.  They  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  remem- 
brance and  veneration  of  the  posterity  of  the  church  and 
ministry;  because  they  endured  hardships,  grappled  with  pri- 
vations and  embarrassments,  and  left  to  their  successors  a  work 
nobly  begun,  on  which  is  built  the  edifice  in  which  we  rejoice, 
and  give  glory  to  the  God  of  our  fathers.  But  little  is  to  be 
gathered  from  records,  concerning  Mr.  Boardman.  He  lived 
strong  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  parishioners,  and 
died  in  the  pastorate  of  the  first  and  only  church  which  was 
committed  to  his  charge.  His  family  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  town,  until  the  third  generation,  and  there  still,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  his  descendants  are  publicly  known, 
and  highly  respected.  Mr.  Boardman  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
and  for  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  a  conspicuous  tribe  of 
whom  were  located  in  his  neighborhood. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  from  Danbury, 
who  was  ordained,  June  29th,  1748,  four  years  previous  to  the 
institution  of  the  Consociation.  In  that  original  transaction, 
he  therefore  bore  a  part;  and  in  the  Consociation  he  continued 
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until  near  the  close  of  its  first  half-century;  for  he  died,  also 
in   his  first   and   only  pastoral  charge,   December  9,  1800, 
aged   seventy -three  years  and  three  months,  fifty -two  years 
and  five  months  after  his  ordination.     His  family  also  set- 
tled in  New  Milford,  and  took  distinguished  rank  in  its  pop- 
utation.     Dr.  Taylor  of  Yale  College  is  his  grandson.  The 
settlement  and  celebrity  of  the  families  of  these  two  pastors,  in 
the  place  of  their  ministry,  is  noticed,  because  to  a  great  extent, 
these  facts  distinguish  these  families  from  the  families  of  min- 
isters in  later  generations.    Among  the  gratifications  of  kindred 
and  domestic  life,  xproximity  of  residence  is  one  which  warms 
the  heart.    Families,  can  not  ordinarily  settle  down  together, 
in  the  sweets  of  patriarchal  life,  without  a  comfortable  amount 
of  property.    Rarely  can  the  children  of  a  minister  enter  into 
the  same  occupation  as  his,  in  their  native  place.    He  must 
train  them  for  an  employment,  whether  his  own,  or  some  other, 
which  will  call  them  to  a  distant  home.    Our  early  ministers 
had,  not  merely  a  salary,  but  what  was  called  a  settlement,  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination.    It  was,  for  the  scale  of  posses- 
sions in  that  age,  to  a  liberal  amount.    The  settlement  consist- 
ed frequently  in  land;  and  if  in  money,  it  was  commonly  vest- 
ed in  land,  which  being  then  cheap,  in  process  of  time  rose  to 
great  value,  and  gave  to  the  family  a  comfortable  independence. 
A  settlebaent  was  a  very  convenient  thing  to  a  young  man,  start- 
ing in  an  occupation,  preparation  for  which  had  made  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  which,  more  than  any  other,  ties  up  his  hands 
from  the  acquisition  of  property.    The  two  fathers  of  New 
Milford  were  able  to  give  their  families  foothold  in  th(Mr  native 
place;  hence,  to  the  honor  and  gratification  of  the  parish,  they 
have  remained  there,  distinguished  parts  of  the  aristocracy  of 
that  aristocratic  town. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  wxy  considcn-able  farmer.  One  morning, 
when  the  plowing  of  the  spring  was  to  comnu^nce,  and  the  team 
and  men  were  made  ready,  the  plow  was  not  to  be  found. 
Upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Taylor  learned  that  a  neighbor! n^g  parishion- 
er had  borrow(Ml  it.  \\(\  went  into  the  field  where  tlie  man  was 
using  it,  and  sai(],  "Sir,  I  want  my  plow,  my  t(>aiii  and  work- 
men are  waiting  for  it."  Tlie  parishioner  n^plicd,  J  can  not  let 
you  have  it."  "  What  shall  1  do  ?"  said  the  clergyman.  "  l^or- 
row,  as  I  do,"  was  Wni  nq)ly.  Mr.  Taylor  was  fond  of  good 
horses;  a  foible,  which  j)ertains,  perha})s,  to  some  extent,  to 
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brethren  of  his  profession.  In  him,  it  probably  was,  withal, 
somewhat  constitutional,  for  the  passion  descended  liberally,  as 
an  inheritance,  to  his  children  and  posterity.  He  had  a  likeness 
taken  of  himself  in  the  pulpit,  by  Earle  the  painter.  Present- 
ing it  once  to  the  view  of  Miss  Nancy  Farrand,  the  sarcastic 
daughter  of  the  peerless  wit  of  Canaan,  Mr.  Taylor  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  think  it  looked  well.  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  I 
think  you  would  have  looked  better  on  the  old  black  horse." 
But  he  was  not  engrossed  with  horses,  or  general  farming.  He 
was  a  minister,  controlling  through  a  long  ministry,  a  large 
church  and  congregation;  living  and  dying  in  their  affections. 
His  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  for  decency  in  man- 
ners, and  for  sound  morality,  made  him  a  bold  reprover;  and  on 
one  occasion,  came  near  betraying  him  into  a  violation  of  his 
deep  regard  for  truth.  Late  in  his  ministry,  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  expressed  an  apprehension,  that  the  morals  of 
the  people  were  declining.  "  Formerly,"  said  he,  "  no  noise  was 
heard,  nor  movements  seen,  Saturday  evening;  but  now  you 
may  hear  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  wagons  thundering  over  the 
bridge,  (if  a  wagon  can  be  heard  so  far.")  The  bridge  was 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village.  As  evi- 
dence that  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
that  his  powers  and  character  continued  to  the  last,  the  fact  may 
be  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1800,  the  last  of  his  life,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Yale  College.  In  this  trust,  he  represented 
this  County  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Trumbull,  of  Water- 
town,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Stiles. 

During  the  two  ministries  at  which  we  have  glanced,  one 
practice  found  place  in  the  church  in  New  Milford,  which  nev- 
er prevailed  far  in  this  County.  That  was  the  practice  of  the 
half-way  covenant.  People  of  fair  moral  character  were  permit- 
ted, publicly  to  acknowledge  the  covenant  of  the  church,  and  to 
present  their  children  in  baptism,  though  they  made  no  preten- 
sion to  renovation  by  grace,  or  to  the  fruits  of  it,  faith  and  re- 
pentance. "Whether  this  practice  began  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Boardman,  or  those  of  iV'Ir.  Taylor,  I  am  unable  to  tell;  but  it 
lasted  through  the  third  ministry;  after  the  close  of  which  I  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  twelve  Sabbaths,  and  being  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  receiving  a  call  to  settle,  I  declined  the  proposal, 
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pleading,  among  other  things,  as  an  objection,  this  practice  of 
the  church.  Members  of  it  requested  me  to  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  hearing  something,  a  willingness  was  expressed 
by  them  to  relinquish  the  practice. 

The  third  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Milford,  was  the  Rev. 
Stanley  Griswold,  from  Torringford.  He  was  ordained  col- 
league pastor  with  Mr.  Taylor,  Jan.  20, 1790,  and  was  dismissed 
from  his  charge  in  the  year  1802.  Mr.  Griswold,  some  time  after 
his  settlement,  gradually  developed  himself  a  Unitarian.  Not 
content  with  the  half-way  practice  in  the  ohurch  he  exerted  him- 
self to  break  down  the  distinction  between  the  church,  and  the 
residue  of  the  congregation,  and  invited  the  whole  to  the  sacra- 
mental table.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  church  harmonized 
with  him  in  this  design,  or  at  all  seconded  his  effort  to  accom- 
plish it;  but  they  rather  discountenanced  the  movement.  There 
were  not,  however,  wanting  individuals  in  the  congregation,  who 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  project  so  discordant  in 
the  religion  of  Connecticut.  One  distinguished  man  of  the 
world  responded  to  the  pastor's  invitation,  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  boldly  partook  of  the  elements  of  the 
supper.  The  church  wisely  took  no  notice  of  his  conduct,  and 
their  silence,  and  the  disapprobation  of  people  not  claiming  to 
be  pious,  soon  operated  to  produce  in  him  mortification.  Dis- 
satisfaction in  the  church,  and  in  the  neighboring  churches  and 
ministry,  soon  laid  a  train  to  an  explosion,  the  result  of  which 
was  his  dismission.  The  church  shared  in  the  disaster.  So 
was  it  misled  by  the  en'ing  pastor,  as  to  procure  to  itself  excom- 
munication from  the  South  Consociation  of  this  County.  Some 
years  after  this,  when  prosperity,  order  and  orthodoxy  had  re- 
turned, under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Elliot,  tlu^  fourth  pastor,  Dr. 
Backus  said,  "the  Consociation  did  right,  in  that  severe  act  of 
excision  ;  and  the  church  in  N(iw  Milford,  this  day,  thank  us 
for  it." 

Mr.  Griswold  was  a  man  of  popular  talents.  His  stature  and 
figure  were  manly  and  commanding  ;  his  face  and  his  address 
pleasing;  and  his  voice  and  elocution  gave  a  charm  to  his  pub- 
lic speaking.  He  had  withal,  intellect  and  ediual  ion  ;  and  though 
thc'  heresy  which  he  embraced  failed  of  success,  its  failure  was 
not  owing  1o  th(^  want  of  a  bold  and  able  advocate.  In  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  town,  was  a  small  congregation  of  a  dilVereiit 
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religious  denomination,  which  had  occasional  preachers  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Griswold,  now  and  then,  gave  them  a  lecture.  They 
asked  him  why  he  used  notes  in  preaching.  ,  "  That  I  may  be 
able  to  preach  better  than  I  should  without  them,"  was  his  reply. 
*'Biit,"  said  they,  "  our  preachers  can  preach  without  notes."  He 
rejoined,  "  1  can,  without  writing,  preach  better  than  your  preach- 
ers." They  expressed  their  incredulity.  "  Appoint  me  time  and 
place,"  he  added,  "  and  I  will  try  it."  On  the  day  fixed  upon, 
they  met  in  the  open  air.  He  let  them  get  w^ell  assembled, 
when  he  rode  up,  hil^hed  his  horse,  stepped  on  to  the  stand,  and 
without  psalm  book  or  Bible,  gave  oft'  the  psalms,  prayers  and 
sermon;  then  turning  around  demanded,  "  What  say  ye  now?" 
They  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  his  triumph.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold dissented  from  the  federalism  of  his  state,  not  only  in  his 
religion,  but  in  his  politics.  So,  after  his  dismission,  he  turned 
civilian,  and  was  appointed  by  the  general  government.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  subsequently  a  judge  of 
the  North-western  Territory,  in  which  office  he  died,  at  middle 
age. 

The  settlement  of  Litchfield,  1720,  was  thirteen  years  later 
than  that  of  New  Milford.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Collins  was  set- 
tled pastor  of  the  church  in  Litchfield,  1723,  seven  years  later 
than  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Boardman.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  na- 
tive of  Guilford  in  this  state;  he  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1718.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  1752,  having  been 
pastor  of  the  church  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Consociation,  but  his  dismission  occurred  in  the  same  year 
of  its  institution.  The  materials  are  not  at  hand  for  sketching 
much  of  his  history.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church 
and  ministry  here,  in  circumstances  of  feebleness  and  trial, 
while  Litchfield  was  a  fortified  town.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  from  1720  to  1730,  it  was  a  frontier  place; 
had  five  log-houses,  surrounded  by  pallisades;  and  soldiers  were 
here  stationed  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Mr.  Collins  was 
for  those  times  liberally  supported;  having  for  a  salary  £57  an- 
nually, for  the  first  four  years;  for  the  fifth  £60;  £70  for  the 
next.  The  seventh  year  his  salary  was  raised  to  £80,  and  was 
to  continue  at  that,  with  the  addition  of  fire- wood,  during  his 
ministry.  He  was  dismissed,  1752.  That  he  was  honorably 
dismissed,  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  subsequent  history.  The 
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year  after  he  left  the  pulpit,  he  was  appointed  justice  of  Ihe 
peace,  and  he  continued  here  in  the  practice  of  physic,  and  here 
he  died,  1776.  His  name  has  remained  until  recently,  and  per- 
haps it  still  remains  in  the  parish.  Whether  the  families  desig- 
nated by  it,  were  his  descendants,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  they 
were,  some  of  them  have  reflected  honor  upon  his  memory. 

In  1753,  the  Rev.  Judah  Champion  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Litchfield.  He  belonged  to  that  family  of  his 
name,  several  individuals  of  which  have,  in  this  state,  been  dis- 
tinguished by  energy,  business,  wealth,  and*  public  employment. 
He  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  here  fifty-seven  years;  having 
the  last  eleven  years,  the  assistance  of  a  colleague.  "With  per- 
haps somewhat  less  of  discrimination  in  his  theology,  and  of 
power  and  method  in  his  sermonizing,  than  some  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  in  the  Consociation,  he,  nevertheless,  was  in  the  pulpit 
quite  acceptable  to  his  church  and  congregation.  Dr.  Bellamy, 
who  in  his  remarks  upon  preaching  spared  no  one,  once  jocosely 
said,  that  he  intended  to  have  brother  Champion  made  over 
again.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  his  pastoral  and  social  intercourse 
with  his  people,  won,  and  until  its  close,  retained  their  confi- 
dence and  affection.  On  his  circuits  and  visits  about  the  par- 
ish, a  portmanteau  was  commonly  attached  to  his  saddle;  not 
because  he  designed  to  make  a  journey,  before  he  returned  home, 
but  because  he  was  conscious  that  his  parishioners  understood, 
that,  if  he  had  sown  to  them  spiritual  things,  it  was  not  a  great 
thing  that  he  should  reap  tlieir  carnal  things,  such  as  a  well 
dressed  pig,  turkey,  or  brace  of  cliickens.  In  his  old  age,  afier 
the  services  of  the  pulpit  had  devolved  mainly  upon  his  junior 
colleague,  he  often  participated  in  them,  so  lar  as  to  make  a 
prayer.  In  that  the  fervor  of  his  piety  and  alVections  often 
shone  out;  particularly,  was  the  assembly  elect rifi(ul  by  corrus- 
cations  of  his  patriotism.  Political  exciteuKMit,  we  iliiiik,  is 
great  now;  it  was  greater  then.  He  was  soul  and  body  a  ftul- 
eralist.  The  news  of  the  j)r(\si(U'ntial  ehn-tion,  17i)b,  arrivt'd 
Saturday.  Sabbath  morning,  the  senior  pastor  ojMMied  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary  by  prayer.  Upon  th(^  pn\-i(l(Mii  he  im- 
plored, fervently  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  added 
"Give,  we  beseech  thee,  to  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  a  double  portion  of  thine  Holy  Spirit,  for  thou  knowest, 
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O  Lord,  that  he  needs  it."  He  died  in  the  year  1810,  the  year 
succeeding  the  dismission  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Huntington,  and 
the  same  year  of  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Beecher.  His  family 
survived  him  in  the  place.  A  daughter  of  his,  who  taught  school 
in  Salisbury,  raised  from  a  bed  of  long  sickness  and  languish- 
ment  there,  and  brought  to  Litchfield,  a  man  who  became  for 
many  years,  with  great  efficiency,  usefulness  and  respectability, 
the  high-sheriff  of  this  County. 

The  Rev.  Dan  Huntington  was  ordained  a  colleague  pastor 
with  Mr.  Champion,  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  a  native  of  Leb- 
anon; graduated  at  Yale  College,  1794;  and  frorn  1796  to  1798, 
was  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  His  countenance,  figure,  ad- 
dress and  education,  attracted  attention  and  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. His  intellectual  power,  orthodox  theology  and  elo- 
quent preaching,  gave  him  an  early  currency  in  this  town  and 
County.  Others  besides  myself  recollect,  with  what  acceptance 
and  effect  he  preached,  on  circuits  which  he  made  through  towns 
north  of  this,  during  the  religious  revivals  of  1798  and  1799.  In 
1809,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Mid- 
dletown,  with  much  regret  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  his  first 
charge.  After  a  few  years  in  this  second  location,  he  retired  to 
a  paternal  farm  of  his  wife,  in  North  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  still  lives. 

In  the  parish  called  South  Farms,  in  this  town,  the  Rev. 
George  Beckwith  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  1772.  At 
the  end  of  nine  years,  his  ministry  came  to  an  unhappy  close. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  Rev.  Amos  Chase  was  ordained  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  a  native  of  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  educated 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  of  Griswold,  whose  daughter  he 
married  for  his  first  wife.  She  died  early,  and  with  a  pecufiar 
self-control,  which  resulted  not  only  from  a  settled  faith  in 
things  unseen,  but  also  from  a  constitutional  staidness  of  soul 
and  body,  he,  on  the  Sabbath  succeeding  her  death,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  his  young  wife.  For  a  second  wife,  he 
took  a  daughter  of  the  Lanman  family  in  Norwich.  He  said 
that  the  Chases  were  numerous,  but  that  he  had  never  known  a 
man  by  the  name,  who  was  not  thrifty  in  worldly  interests.  He, 
surely,  was  not  an  exception  to  this  characteristic,  which  he  as-  ^ 
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cribes  to  his  kindred.  He  was  fond  of  literature  and  science, 
was  well  read  in  theology,  made  sermons  fraught  with  thought 
and  sound  matter,  delivered  them  without  much  of  music  in 
his  voice,  or  of  animation  of  any  sort ;  he  stood  up  in  the  pulpit, 
motionless  and  cold;  still  he  w^as  an  instructive  preacher  to  those 
who  sought  instruction,  and  nothing  else.  He  would  not  have 
run  a  successful  tilt  with  light  and  agile  preachers  in  auditories 
who  sought  in  candidates  something  ethereal,  rather  than  mo- 
onentous.  His  judgment  was  sound.  His  discernment  and  dis- 
cretion were  manifested  in  his  pastoral  contrivances  and  labors ; 
they  were  felt  and  acknowledged  in  ecclesiastical  councils;  and 
they  were  never  questioned  in  his  own  farming  and  financials. 
His  salary  was  not  large.  No  matter :  he  could  raise  from  his 
land  produce  enough  for  his  own  family,  for  several  boys,  whom 
he  was  fitting  for  college,  and  to  board  at  his  own  house,  a 
goodly  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Morris  Academy.  He 
never  smarted  under  the  reproof,  that  "  he  that  provideth  not 
for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  household,  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  In  the  year 
1814,  closing  his  ministry  of  twenty-seven  years  at  South  Farms, 
Mr.  Chase  was  dismissed;  and  he  removed  to  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase, in  Western  New  York.  This  distinction  was  given  him, 
not  only  because  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  needed  in  that 
region,  but  also,  because  the  landed  interests  of  himself  and  of 
other  men  required  there  the  presence  of  such  a  man.  There 
he  finished  his  earthly  course,  within  a  year  or  two  past. 

We  turn  now  to  the  oldest  town  in  the  County,  Woodbury. 
The  word  bury,  signifies  a  dwelling-place :  Woodbury,  a  dwel- 
ling-place in  the  wood.  Of  the  'burys,'  a  large  number  contig- 
uous in  this  neighborhood  existed  in  former  1inu\>^;  a  clustcT,  not 
of  fruit,  but  of  d\velling-j)laces.  Woodbury,  S()nthl)nry,  Ro\- 
bury,  Westbury,  Middlebury,  Waierhnry.  Xorthhnn ,  ;iiitl  1^'arin- 
ingbury,  all  fignnnl  as  towns  or  parisln^s  williin  rtu'ollt'cl ion. 
Five  of  them  still  retain  their  n:nnes;  thnv'  have  cxchani^nnl  iheni 
for  something  else.  The  selthMiieiil  of  \\'(){)(l!)nry  (•(HimuMicinl 
a  little  prerviously  to  1670.  In  llial  year  ihe  Kcv.  /achariah 
Walker  was  installed  pastor  of  the  chiirdi.  Ije  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Consociation  of  this  County,  for  his  ministry  termina- 
ted, 1699.  ^riie  history  which  wc  have  o!'  hiiu  is  \  (a-y  brief,  llt^ 
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came  from  England,  a  licentiate ;  preached  in  this  capacity  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  came  a  licentiate  to  Stratford  in  the  year 
1663,  and  went  thence  to  "Woodbury.  A  legend  has  reached  us 
that  two  licentiates  were  preaching  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  a  Mr.  Reed.  A  question  arose,  which  should  have  to  go 
with  the  settlers  at  the  dwelling-place  in  the  wood.  The  day 
the  matter  was  to  be  decided,  they  were  both  requested  to  preach. 
Mr.  Walker  in  the  morning,  took  for  his  text,  "  What  went  ye  out 
into  the  wilderness  for  to  see?  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind?" 
He  set  forth  the  probability  and  propriety  of  finding  a  reed  in 
the  wilderness.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Reed's  text  was,  "  Your 
adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  adversary  of  men  was  a  great  walker',  and  that, 
instead  of  permitting  him  to  remain  with  the  . brethren,  it  might 
be  good  policy  to  keep  him  walking  at  a  distance  from  them. 

Three  years  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Walker's  ministry,  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Stoddard  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Woodbury,  May  27,  1702.  His  ministry  continued  fifty-eight 
years.  He  died,  or  was  dismissed,  September  6, 1760.  All  that  we 
have  the  means  of  adding  to  the  account  of  this  father  who  sus- 
tained himself  so  long — and  of  course  with  acceptance — ^is,  that 
he  was  at  a  ripe  age,  one  of  the  worthies,  who  cooperated  in  in- 
stituting the  original  Consociation  of  this  County. 

The  church  remained  vacant  but  five  months.  Oct.  22, 1760^ 
the  Rev.  Noah  Benedict  was  ordained  pastor.  He  was  a  native 
of  Danbury,  and  he  received  a  degree  at  Yale  College,  1760 ;  hav- 
ing graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  1757.  From  1801  to  1812,  he 
was  a  fellow  of  Yale  College.  He  was  ordained  by  the  original 
Consociation  of  this  County,  eight  years  after  its  institution.  Mr. 
Benedict  was  spoken  of,  during  his  life,  and  is  remembered,  as 
one  of  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  good  clergymen  of  Connect- 
icut. Constitutionally  he  had  a  well  balanced  mind ;  singularly 
discreet  and  exemplary  in  his  every-day  deportment,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life ;  as  a  preacher  and  a  counselor,  he  held  a  high 
rank.  His  temper  was  even,  and  his  condition  was  placid  and 
easy.  Temptations  he  was  cautious,  and  even  zealous,  to  put, 
if  possible,  out  of  his  way.  He  once  had  a  favorite  horse,  young 
sound,  gentle,  active  and  graceful ;  the  animal  was  admired  by 
his  rider's  parishioners.  But  Mr.  Benedict,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
sold  the  horse.    A  neighbor  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
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event,  and  inquired  the  reason  for  it.  "  He  was  growing  unruly," 
was  the  grave  pastor's  reply.  "  But  I  thought,"  said  the  man, 
"that  he  was  a  very  orderly  horse."  "No,"  the  rejoinder  was, 
"  he  was  growing  quite  unruly ;  he  once  got  into  the  pulpit,  and 
I  thought  it  was  time  to  part  with  him."  This  minister  was 
blessed  in  his  family,  and  honored  in  the  alliances  of  his  child- 
ren by  marriage,  and  by  their  eminent  usefulness  and  the  dis- 
tinctions to  which  they  attained  in  public  offices  and  employ- 
ments. His  people  never  desired  his  separation  from  them : — 
death  effected  it  in  the  year  1813.  He  lives  in  Ihe  sweet  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  aged  in  his  parish,  and  out  of  it; 
and  the  present  generation  of  Woodbury  have  heard  from  the 
reverential  and  affectionate,  the  story  of  his  goodness. 

Southbury  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Woodbury, 
and  was  then  in  the  county  of  Litchfield.  It  became  a  distinct 
parish  in  the  year  1732 ;  the  church  was  then  organized,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Graham  was  ordained  or  installed  its  pastor.  He 
was  educated  for  a  Scotch  physician,  and  entered  into  the  prac- 
tice of  physic ;  but  was  induced  to  relinquish  this  profession  and 
to  become  a  clergyman.  Whether  this  change  occurred  before, 
or  after  he  came  to  this  country,  I  am  not  informed.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham had  been  the  minister  of  Southbury  twenty  years,  when 
the  original  Consociation  of  this  County  was  formed ;  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  institution  of  it;  was  its  first  register;  and  he  con- 
tinued a  member  of  it  for  twenty-two  years,  completing  a  min- 
istry at  Southbury  of  forty-two  years.  The  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  informs  us  that  he  died  1774,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  Where  he  was,  dnr- 
ing  the  twelve  first  years  of  his  ministry  I  have  no  means  for  stal- 
ing. A  daughter  of  his  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lee,  (the  iirst  \)\\^\or  of 
the  church  in  Salisbury,)  tlie  moth(T  and  grandniotlier  of  elcM-iry- 
men  of  that  name.  A  son  of  Mr.  Graham  was  a  pliysician.  His 
tombstone  in  Southbury  informs  us,  that  his  name  was  An(h-ew: 
he  died  in  1735,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  .Tohn  A.  CJraliam,  JAi.  O., 
a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  a  sou  of  Aii(h(>w;  and  a 
lawyer  now  in  that  city  is  a  son  of  Ihe  doctor  of  s,  wh(^  ol)- 
tained  this  d(\gree  in  France.  Dr.  Joini  A.  Graliain  placed  tiie 
monument,  he  tells  us,  at  his  fathers  grave,  and  wvoir  the  (Epi- 
taph; one  article  of  information  in  whicii  is,  that  Andrew  was 
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a  descendant,  and  of  course,  that  the  whole  family  were  descend- 
ants, of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Oct.  22,  1766,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wildman  was,  by  the  orig- 
inal Consociation,  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Southbury. 
He  must  have  been  colleague  with  Mr.  Graham  ten  years.  Mr. 
Wildman  was  a  native  of  Danbury — a  town  productive  of  min- 
isters for  its  own  use,  and  furnishing  a  goodly  number  for  other 
places.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1753.  How  he  spent 
the  eight  years  between  that  event  and  his  entrance  upon  the 
ministry,  we  are  not  informed.  He  perhaps  then  lacked  the  mor- 
al qualities,  requisite  for  the  profession ;  for  in  playful  allusion  to 
his  name  he  often,  in  riper  years,  said  that  he  was,  when  in  col- 
lege, a  wild  man.  After  he  had  become  a  minister,  a  humble 
and  pious  man,  he  was  facetious.  Not  even  severe  and  long  pro- 
tracted afflictions  and  trials  worked  out  of  him  his  constitutional 
wit  and  humor.  In  this  department,  he  was  always  a  match  for 
his  gigantic  neighbor.  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  once  consulted  the  doctor 
as  to  what  he  should  do  to  get  his  people  to  meeting.  The  ex- 
pedient recommended  by  his  adviser  was,  to  place  a  barrel  of 
rum  under  the  pulpit.  "I  am,"  said  Mr.  Wildman,  "afraid  to  do 
this,  for  I  should  have  half  the  church  in  Bethlem  down  here 
on  the  Sabbath."  A  case  of  discipline,  for  intemperance,  was 
then  pending  in  the  doctor's  church.  Some  one  once  spoke  to  Mr. 
Wildman  about  his  pleasant  relation  to  Mr.  Benedict,  of  Wood- 
bury, and  the  remarkable  coincidences  in  their  lives.  They  were 
originally  townsmen;  settled  unusually  near  together;  had  lived 
long  and  harmoniously  in  the  ministry;  and  had  acted  much  in 
concert  and  for  their  mutual  accommodation  and  gratification. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "it  has  been  remarkable  and  pleasant;  but  there 
has  been  one  great  contrast,  brother  Benedict  was  born  a  minis- 
ter, but  I  was  born  a  wild  ass's  colt."  His  afflictions,  as  already 
remarked,  were  many,  sharp,  and  of  long  continuance.  The 
unfortunate  habits  of  a  son-in-law  cast  upon  him  the  support  of 
his  daughter  with  her  large  family  of  children.  His  wife,  late 
in  life,  had  a  lameness,  caused  by  a  disease,  the  pain  from  which 
she  could,  for  years,  endure  only  under  the  constant  influence 
of  opiates.  None  of  these  things  crushed  or  disheartened 
him.    He  had  a  constitution  and  grace  to  be  buoyant  to  the 
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last.  He  was  fitted,  not  only  to  endure,  but  to  be  a  submissive 
and  exemplary  Christian;  an  active  and  faithful  pastor;  a 
preacher,  orthodox,  instructive,  animated  and  popular.  His 
death,  1812,  terminated  a  ministry  of  forty-three  years. 

Watertown,  so  long  as  it  was  a  mere  parish,  was  called  West- 
bury.  Its  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Trumbull.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  1735;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Westbury,  1737.  He  was  a  respectable  scholar ;  but 
acquired  and  maintained  an  influence  over  the  people  of  his 
charge,  by  his  hospitality,  generosity  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  them,  perhaps  more  than  by  distinguished  preaching.  For 
a  clergyman  of  those  times  he  was  wealthy.  If  any  parishioner 
had  lost  his  cow,  or  met  with  any  similar  calamity  which  dis- 
tressed him,  Mr.  Trumbull  headed  a  subscription,  and  made  the 
affluent  among  his  people  follow  his  example,  sufficiently  to  re- 
pair the  loss.  A  saying  was  prevalent,  that  if  any  one  of  his 
parishioners  turned  Episcopalian,  Mi'.  Trumbull  bought  his  farm. 
He  was  known  extensively  in  the  country  by  the  celebrity  of  liis 
son.  Judge  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  McFingal.  The  father 
fitted  the  son  for  college,  carried  him  behind  him  on  a  horse,  and 
entered  him  at  Yale,  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old;  though  he 
did  not  commence  his  course  in  the  seminary  until  the  age  of 
twelve.  After  be  had  graduated,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  being 
small  in  stature,  he  was  sometimes  seen  seated  in  the  road  with 
other  children,  scraping  up  sand-hills  with  his  hands.  John  and 
his  father  had,  now  and  then,  a  scene,  before  these  occurrenecv^. 
Clergymen  smoked  in  those  days.  Mr.  Trumbull  raised  his  own 
tobacco.  John,  when  a  small  boy,  was  put  to  the  task  of  suc- 
coring the  tobacco.  Having  filled  his  hat  with  tlie  uiisii^^htly 
worms  which  infest  that  plant,  he  told  a  little  sister  that  Ik^  liad 
found  a  hen's  nest  on  the  scaffold  in  Ihe  barn,  but  t-ould  not  get 
down  with  the  eggs.  Parading  hvx  bek)w  with  her  apron  spread, 
he  let  fall  the  contents  of  his  hat.  She  fainted;  and  the  fat  h(M-,  soon 
on  the  ground,  exclaimed,  "Now,  John,  you  shall  he  w  hipped."' 
"Father,  father,"  said  the  excited  urchin,  "  I  deserve  it,  hut  I  beg 
you  won't  whip  me  until  Madam  Priehett  is  gone."  In  1775, 
Mr.  Trumbull  was  ehu'ted  a  fellow  of  Yak*  College,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  trust  until  his  death,  1787,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
him  ministry,  and  in  the  s^enty-third  year  of  his  ag(\ 
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Three  years  before  Mr.  Trumbull's  death,  in  1784,  the  Rev. 
Uriel  Gridley  was  settled  colleague-pastor  with  him.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  of  great  bulk,  placid  temper,  averse  to  bodily  exertion. 
His  intellect  was  good ;  and  his  mental  acquisitions  and  preach* 
ing  were  respectable.  On  his  horse  he  sat  erect,  apparently  with- 
out exerting  a  nerve  to  keep  himself  in  the  saddle;  yet,  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  ever  lost  his  balance.  He  has  a  son  respectable 
and  useful  in  the  ministry,  now  in  the  county  of  New  London, 
formerly  in  the  North  Consociation  of  this  County;  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  is  the  present  wife  of  Dr.  Ely,  of  Monson,  Mass.  Mr. 
Gridley  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1783,  closed  his  ministry, 
1820,  and  died  1824. 

Of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brinsmade,  Washington,  Jonathan  Lee, 
Salisbury,  Joseph  W.  Crossman  of  the  same  place,  Jeremiah 
Day,  of  New  Preston,  and  Joel  Bordwell,  of  Kent,  it  was  my 
purpose  to  say  something.  But  materials  for  sketches  of  these 
highly  respectable  clergymen,  have  not  been  within  my  reach. 
The  same  is  my  apology  for  not  noticing  a  nurnber  of  other  pas- 
tors connected  with  this  Consociation,  whose  memory  it  were 
desirable  to  cherish  on  this  occasion. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Starr  was  ordained  by  the  original  Consocia- 
tion, pastor  of  the  church  in  Warren,  1772.  He  was  a  native 
of  Danbury;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1764.  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,  of  Norfolk.  From  1813. 
to  1818,  he  was  a  fellow  of  Yale  College.  His  death  occurred 
1829,  terminating  a  ministry  in  one  place  of  fifty-seven  years. 
He  was  of  moderate  size,  and  active  habits ;  well  educated,  stu- 
dious and  intelligent;  for  judgment  and  discretion,  distinguished. 
In  theology  he  harmonized  with  his  brethren  in  the  County,  who 
were  contemporary  with  him.  He  must  have  written  many  ser- 
mons. They  were  short,  methodical,  lucid  and  instructive.  A 
very  intelligent  man,  bred  under  his  ministry,  testifies,  that  he 
never  knew  him  deliver  a  discourse  extempore,  even  in  a  school- 
house,  or  private  dwelling.  More  of  confidence,  respect  and  af- 
fection than  Mr.  Starr  enjoyed,  no  pastor  has  occasion  to  require 
from  the  people  of  his  charge.  He  was  cheerful,  and  diffused 
cheerfulness  around  him.  What  he  had  made  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  long  ministered  the  gospel,  and  the  place  which  he  held 
in  their  esteem,  gratitude  and  veneration,  are  well  illustrated  by 
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a  short  anecdote.  A  post-rider  conveyed  Dr.  Thompson  of  New 
London,  from  Hudson  to  Litchfield,  stopping  to  spend  the  Sab- 
bath at  Warren,  which  was  the  place  of  the  mail-carrier's  home. 
With  him  the  doctor  lodged,  and  with  him  attended  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  doctor  was  a  stranger;  and  without  asking 
questions  observed  what  occurred.  A  well  di-essed,  dignified 
minister  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  in  good  style  performed  the 
ordinary  service  of  that  place.  Prayers,  sermon  and  psalms  came 
forth  as  from  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  The 
observant  hearer  particularly  noted,  that  prayers,  fervent  and 
tender,  were  made  for  the  aged  pastor  of  that  church,  then  absent 
and  journeying  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  another  clergyman;  like  the  former, 
very  respectable  in  his  personal  appearance,  happy  in  his  per- 
formance, and  like  him,  praying  devoutly  for  the  absent  pastor 
of  the  people.  Returned  to  his  lodgings.  Dr.  Thompson  said  to 
his  host,  "  You  have  an  abundance  of  clergymen  in  this  small 
place:  the  two  preachers  to-day,  I  noticed,  both  prayed  for  their 
absent  pastor.  "  Oh,"  said  the  post-rider,  "these  are  our  two  dea- 
cons." 

A  minister  once  asked  Mr.  Starr,  what  it  was  well  for  ministers 
to  do  with  their  sons,  ^end  them  to  college,  or  put  them  upon 
the  pursuit  of  something  else.  His  reply  was,  "  You  can  do  noth- 
ing better  for  your  boy  than  to  send  him  to  college,  if  you  can 
keep  him  from  getting  bewitched."  A  family  of  his  own,  this 
counselor  educated  to  great  usefulness  and  respect aliility.  Two 
of  his  sons  were  educated  at  Williams  College,  and  wtMit  into 
the  profession  of  law;  one  was  a  distinguished  merchant  in  New 
York,  and  one  remained  at  home  to  represent  his  native  town  in 
the  legislature  of  the  state. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Roberts  was  educated  at  Ynl(>  College; 
OTaduated  1732.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Tor- 
rington,  1741.  He  was  one  of  tlu^  fomteiMi  ministers  jirestMit  at 
the  institution  of  the  original  Consociation.  The  s(>1lh  nn-nl  c^f 
the  town  commenced  in  1737,  four  yi^ars  previous  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts.  At  this  time  the  place  contained  bnt  fonr- 
teen  families,  and  was  a  frontier  town.  Ur  was  an  (M-ceniric 
man,  characterized  by  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  a  humor  of  liis 
own.  To  the  fictitious  Falstafi'  the  remark  was  made,  ''Sir.  T 
think  you  are  witty."    "Yes,"  he  replied,  '*  I  ani  witty,  ami  the 
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occasion  of  much  wit  in  others."  Mr.  Roberts  was  no  crea- 
ture of  Shakespeare,  but  a  real  man.  He  was  far  from  being 
tinctured  with  a  doctrine,  now  somewhat  prevalent,  that  there  is 
no  devil.  The  devil,  he  conceived,  made  him,  and  other  people, 
no  little  trouble.  Whenever  he  preached  abroad,  this  adversary 
was  apt  to  tempt  him  to  take  the  wrong  sermon.  He  preached 
about  him  often ;  so  much,  that  the  frequency  of  his  bringing 
this  topic  into  the  surrounding  pulpits,  was  a  subject  of  prevalent 
conversation,  and  in  one  place,  as  he  heard,  of  complaint.  Soon 
he  preached  in  that  place,  and  at  the  close  of  the  services  said  to 
the  people,  "  I  hope  no  dissatisfaction  with  what  I  have  said  will 
be  felt,  for  I  have  mentioned  your  master's  name  but  three  times 
to-day."  A  very  troublesome  case  of  discipline  in  his  church  has 
been  reported.  The  man  was  very  generally  believed  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  laid  to  his  charge ;  still,  after  repeated  trials,  the  tes- 
timony was  insufficient  to  convict  him.  The  last  church-meet- 
ing was  closed  by  a  prayer  of  the  pastor,  which  terminated  with 
this  remarkable  reference  of  the  case  to  a  higher  tribunal.  "  We 
believe,  O  Lord,  that  this  man  is  verily  guilty,  but  we  fail  to  de- 
tect his  wickedness.  If — as  we  fear — he  be  guilty,  we  pray  that 
thou  wilt  bring  him  to  repentance,  or  permit  him  to  to  sin  more, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  deal  with  him  according  to  his  deserts." 
In  the  scenes  introductory  to  the  American  Revolution,  he  was 
a  conspicuous  patriot,  and  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
premier  of  Great  Britain.  In  one  of  his  public  prayers,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  offered  this  bold  petition :  "  Great  God,  we  pray 
thee,  remove  that  Lord  North  from  office,  by  death  or  otherwise." 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  great  triumph  of  his  coun- 
try, for  his  life  and  ministry  were  terminated,  1776. 

In  1792,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gillet  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Torrington — a  man  of  middle  age ;  having  been  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  the  parish  of  Farmingbury,  afterward  the 
town  of  Wolcott.  He  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege,  1770.  Though 
he  sought  not  public  notoriety,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  a  profound  theologian.  He  published 
a  small  volume  of  six  sermons,  on  the  subject  of  regeneration; 
which  indicate  in  the  author,  method,  accuracy  and  orthodox  sen- 
timent. In  the  pulpit,  as  elsewhere,  his  manner  was  serious? 
earftest  and  affectionate.   His  sermons  were  witten  and  elabora- 
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ted.  A  slight  impediment  he  had  in  his  speech;  yet  so  lucid, 
instructive  and  rich  in  doctrine  and  piety  were  his  discourses, 
that  he  was — especially  to  the  substantial  and  heavenly-minded 
part  of  the  population — an  acceptable  preacher.  He  loved  his 
ministerial  brethren,  and  stood  high  in  their  estimation. 

Soon  after  his  first  settlement,  making  visits  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  his  charge — a  single  man — he  entered  a  house, 
and  was  conversing  with  the  family:  a  little  girl  of  eight  years, 
came  in  to  see  the  new  minister.  He  took  her  on  his  knee,  told 
her  that  she  was  a  nice  girl,  and  added,  "  Who  knows  but  that 
you  will  be  my  wife  ?"  This  was  not  prophecy  in  form,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  mentally.  The  event  proved  that  the 
conjecture  or  hint  of  the  man,  had  in  it  something  oracular.  At 
Torrington  he  bought  a  farm,  having  on  it  a  full  sized,  old-fash- 
ioned house.  Whatever  of  management  and  labor  pertained  to 
the  farm,  he  gave  up,  exclusively,  to  his  family.  But  one  large 
chamber  he  made  his  sanctum.  It  was  accommodated  with  a 
large,  old-fashioned  fireplace.  In  this,  every  morning—even 
through  dogdays — he  made  a  blazing  fire,  raising  when  neces- 
sary the  windows.  His  philosophy  was,  that  in  hot  weather,  a 
fire  in  the  morning  purified  the  air,  and  by  increasing  the  circu- 
lation of  it,  made  it  cooler.  Few  ministers  have  spent  more 
hours  in  their  study,  than  did  Mr.  Gillet.  He  read  and  wrote 
extensively,  and  all  this  with  the  addition  of  nmch  thinking. 
Whoever  knew  the  man,  the  state  of  mind  which  he  manifest- 
ed habitually,  and  the  great  object  for  which  he  lived  and  acted, 
can  not  doubt,  that  in  that  room,  prayer  was  a  constant  ex(M-('ise. 
This  seriousness  Was  no  pretense.  It  was  above  all  suspicion 
from  which  such  an  imputation  would  originate.  Still  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life  admitted  of  a  variety  of  exercises;  yea  di^mand- 
ed  it.  He  thought  too  accurately  not  to  know  lliat  theology 
and  nothing  else,  would  kill  a  man,  while  in  the  feebleness  of  the 
flesh.  No  man  whom  I  ever  kni^w,  had  his  necessary  diversions 
so  much  within  himself.  They  were  found  almost  exclusively 
in  that  room.  Expedients  for  k(M'ping  ilu^  air  w  llhiii  thos(>  lim- 
its pure  and  healthful,  and  agnn^able,  were  imporiant.  The  oc- 
cupant of  that  large  cliaml)(u-  was  one  of  the  most  independent 
men  in  the  world.  Then^  lu^  wrolcMunsic ;  and  llu-n^ — iratiyoiic 
who  was  accustomed  to  s(>e  him  abroad  will  Ix^lievc  it — he  played 
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on  a  bass-viol.  Though  he  thought  farm  work,  and  mechanical 
and  mercantile  labor,  unsuitable  for  a  minister,  still  there  was  one 
craft,  in  a  region  from  which  it  was  remote,  and  in  which,  ac- 
commodation from  it  could  not  be  had,  which  he  deigned  to 
practice.  It  was  that  of  book-binding.  In  that  room,  he  bound 
his  own  books,  rebound  his  old  ones,  and  did  jobs  of  this  sort  for 
other  people  of  the  vicinity.  One  work  was  accomplished  here 
which  required  resolution,  toil  and  perseverance.  When  past 
the  age  of  forty  years,  this  lonely  minister  conimenced  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  made  himself  a  proficient  in  it. 
We  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job.  Had  Job,  alone,  aided 
not  by  men,  but  by  books  only,  commenced  the  study  of  He- 
brew, and  mastered  it  as  triumphantly  as  did  Alexander  Gillet ; 
and  that,  in  an  atmosphere  not  made  congenial  by  literature,  but 
tempered  by  the  wood  fire ;  in  the  record  which  canonized  the 
patriarch  this  test  of  patience  might  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Gillet  left  a  family;  the  eldest  of  his  children  is  the  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  this  state,  on  his  forty-fourth  year  in  the  same 
place.  The  pastoral  office  in  Torrington,  was  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gillet,  1826. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Bethlem.  In  very  many  respects,  he  was  extraordinary,  not 
only  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  man.  He  was  a  native  of  Cheshire, 
in  this  state.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  graduated  at  Yale 
College — 1735.  Soon  after  this  event,  he  became  a  religious 
youth ;  and  at  eighteen,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  A  youth  of 
eighteen,  preaching  from  place  to  place  in  the  Congregational 
pulpits  of  this  state!  This  was  a  spectacle  of  the  olden,  rather 
than  of  the  present  time.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
an  exciting  book  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
junior,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton,  on  the  qualifi- 
cations for  church  membership.  The  object  of  the  book  was,  to 
overthrow  the  practice  of  the  half-way  covenant  in  the  churches, 
and  to  put  aside  the  use  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as 
converting  ordinances.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Edwards  dissented 
from  his  venerable  grandfather  Stoddard,  the  senior  pastor  of  that 
church.  Before  the  book  appeared,  young  Bellamy,  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  place  and  region  where  this  practice  was  prev- 
alent, had  made  a  sermon  comporting  with  the  Northampton 
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publication.  As  soon  as  this  came  into  his  hand,  he  started  to  find 
its  author.  Arriving  Saturday,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  producing  his  credentials,  as  a  licentiate,  he  was  invited  to 
tarry,  and  preach  the  next  day.  In  the  morning  service,  that 
sermon  came  out.  During  the  delivery  of  it,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
observed  to  be  much  excited,  bending  forward  to  get  a  view  of 
the  stripling's  face.  The  service  closed,  the  great  congregation 
were  retiring,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  were  seen  the  two  preach- 
ers, engaged  and  lost  in  earnest  conversation.  Having  gone 
some  roods  from  the  door  of  the  church,  Mr.  Edwards  discovered 
that  he  had  left  his  hat.  The  great  revival  of  religion  which 
commenced  in  1740,  and  attained  its  height  in  1742,  enlisted  the 
heart  and  powers  of  Mr.  Bellamy.  He  itinerated  widely  as  a 
preacher.  Early  in  his  career,  his  labors  w^ere  signally  blessed  to 
the  people  of  the  new  and  small  parish  of  Bethlem ;  and  in  the 
year  1740,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  became  the  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  place.  Getting  his  pulpit  supplied,  he  spent 
large  portions  of  the  three  succeeding  years  as  an  itinerant, 
preaching  in  places  where  there  was  a  special  w^ork  of  divine 
grace.  Wherever  he  w^ent,  he  left  a  mark;  so  long  as  the  hearers 
of  his  discourses  at  that  period  lived,  they  spoke  of  the  power 
and  felicity  which  characterized  those  labors.  When  that  revi- 
val began  to  be  marred  by  wildness  and  disorders,  the  young 
champion  retired  to  his  little  charge;  and  here,  with  few^  books, 
and  with  small  opportunity  for  improvement  by  association  with 
men,  he  bent  himself  to  a  course  of  study  which  resulted  in  at- 
tainments in  the  science  of  theology,  which  gave  him  rank  among 
great  divines  of  every  country  and  every  age.  He  never  dis- 
played, nor  tried  to  display  himself  as  a  general  scholar.  In  the- 
ology he  read  extensively;  but  more  deeply  thought.  Mgihiiit 
to  detect  error,  he  was  sagacious  and  powerful  to  refill e  il.  He 
sat,  far  and  near,  in  ecclesiastical  councils;  aikl  did  nuich  lo  illicit 
the  principles,  establish  the  rules  and  perfect  the  order  of  Congre- 
gationalism. His  two  great  comi^anions  in  this  country,  were 
Edwards  and  Burr.  His  principal  foreign  correspoiidcMit  was 
the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.  D.,  of  Edinburgh.  Human  nature- 
men  in  their  varieties — he  knew  remarkably  well.  Hut  ihe  ac- 
tion of  his  mighty  intellect  in  retirement,  contributed,  mainly,  to 
his  greatness.    At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  published  his  greatest 
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work,  "  True  Religion  Delineated.^^  At  forty-eight,  he  was  made 
doctor  in  divinity  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

He  became,  early  in  his  ministerial  life,  a  teacher  in  theology; 
and  at  Bethlem,  for  years,  he  kept  the  principal  school  in  the 
United  States,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The 
great  body  of  the  living  fathers  in  this  profession  who  adorned 
the  closing  part  of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  were  his  pupils.  A 
volume  of  anecdotes,  related  by  th<em  concerning  his  teaching 
and  discipline  and  his  domestic  habits,  might  be  collected.  He 
reigned  as  a  sovereign  in  his  school;  still  the  members  of  it  ven- 
erated and  loved  him.  His  criticisms  were  characterized  by 
sarcasm  and  severity.  Dr.  Levi  Hart — who  ultimately  married 
his  daughter — said  that  he  observed  that  Dr.  Bellamy  allowed 
himself  great  latitude  in  expressing  the  faults  of  the  first  sermon 
preached  by  a  candidate.  When  Hart's  turn  came,  he  said  that 
he  determined  that  his  sermon  should  be  faultless.  A  lecture 
was  appointed  for  him,  at  a  small  house  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
parish,  and  the  procession  started  horseback;  the  preacher  at  the 
doctor's  right  hand,  and  the  sirs,  two  and  two  in  due  order,  fol- 
lowing. The  sermon,  on  delivery,  seemed  to  Hart,  better  than 
he  expected,  and  raised  him  above  fear  from  remarks  of  his 
teacher.  The  troop  remounted  for  their  return.  The  whole  body 
of  rear  riders  pressed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  two  leaders,  to 
hear  what  might  be  said  by  the  chief  in  wisdom  and  authority. 
The  doctor  talked  on  different  subjects;  and  the  orator  of  the  day 
said,  that  his  fear  of  criticism  diminished  at  every  step,  until  he 
triumphed  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  silenced  the  wily 
remarker.  When  near  home  they  passed  a  field  of  buckwheat. 
The  straw  was  large,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  but  there 
was  no  seed.  "  part,"  the  doctor  exclaimed  loudly,  "you  see  that 
buckwheat?  There  is  your  sermon."  One  student  in  the  school 
had  the  tact  and  disposition  to  ask  crotchical  questions.  In  the 
midst  of  a  favorite  discussion  of  the  teacher,  he  was  brought  up 
by  one  of  those  annoying  interrogatories.  "  Nat  Niles,"  said  the 
speaker,  "I  wish  you  was  dead."  These  pupils,  long  after  they 
had  entered  into  pastoral  life,  said,  that  some  of  Dr.  Bellamy's 
playful  reproofs  and  commendations  were  true  prophecy.  In  the 
presence  of  his  family  and  the  school,  on  one  occasion,  he  said, 

Some  years  hence  I  shall  take  a  journey.    Coming  into  a  par. 
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ish  where  I  shall  be  a  stranger,  I  shall  stop  at  a  tavern.  When 
the  landlady  is  pouring  the  tea,  I  shall  inquire,  ^  Who  is  your  min- 
ister?' '  Mr.  Benedict,'  her  reply  will  be.  '  Mr.  Benedict  I  What 
Benedict?'  '  Mr.  Joel  Benedict,'  she  will  answer.  What  sort 
of  a  man  is  he  ?'  I  shall  ask,  'Oh,  he  is  a  prudent,  good  minister; 
he  gives  great  satisfaction  to  this  people.'  I  shall,"  the  doctor 
remarked,  "be  glad  to  hear  this,  and  shall  journey  home. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  as  we  are  sitting  here  by  the  fire,  a  man 
will  come  in,  and  say, '  Does  Mr.  Bellamy  live  here  ?'  Yes  sir,  I  am 
the  man.  The  stranger  will  proceed.  '  I  live  away  up  the  coun- 
try— was  coming  down  to  Connecticut,  and  the  committee  of 
our  parish  told  me  that  I  must  get  a  candidate;  if  I  did  not  hear 
of  one  I  must  call  on  Dr.  Bellamy  for  information.'  I,"  said  the 
doctor,  " shall  inquire.  Who,  sir,  was  your  last  minister?  ^  Mr. 
Niles.'  What  Mr.  Niles?  'Mr.  Nalhaniel  Niles.'  I,"  said 
the  doctor  to  his  wife,  "  shall  turn  to  you  and  say,  Nat  Niles  is 
dead.    *  Oh  no,'  the  man  will  reply,  '  he  has  turned  infidel.'  " 

Dr.  Bellamy  was  in  person,  manly,  of  tall  stature ;  the  latter 
part  of  life  well  clothed  with  flesh.  Pious  people,  and  those 
without  religion,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  orthodox 
and  the  heterodox,  united  in  pronouncing  him  an  eloquent  preach- 
er. He  had  a  voice  of  great  power  and  compass.  So  well  wa^s 
he  acquainted  with  the  things,  operations  and  business  of  nature 
and  of  common  life,  that  on  any,  and  every  occasion  for  his  im- 
agery, he  had  a  storehouse  to  draw  from,  with  which,  both  his 
cultivated  and  his  rude  hearers  were  well  acciuainted.  Preach- 
ing once  to  farmers  the  doctrine,  that  in  man,  sin  is  indigenous, 
but  holiness  the  product  of  grace,  he  said,  "Sin  is  bent  grass — 
holiness  is  herds-grass." 

The  institution  of  the  original  Consociation  of  this  County 
occurred  twelve  years  after  his  ordination.  In  that  work  and  in 
all  the  subsequent  business  of  that  body,  \\v  was  the  master- 
spirit. 

Twice  he  was  marri(>d.  First  to  Miss  Franci^s  SlxTnian,  of 
New  Haven,  about  the  year  17-14.  She  died  ITSo,  ;ig(Ml  sixty- 
two  years.  In  1786,  he  married  Mrs.  Storrs,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Storrs,  of  Watertown.  One  year  after  this  his  health 
and  mental  powers  were  prostrated  by  paralysis.  He  languishea 
three  years,  and  died  March  6,  1790,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
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of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  Two  of  his  children 
preceded  him  to  the  eternal  world :  Jonathan,  a  young  lawyer, 
who  was  also  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  Rebecca,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston.  David,  his  son,  lived 
long  and  died  a  very  respectable  man  in  his  native  place;  and 
the  late  lamented  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  was  the  son  of 
David,  bearing  the  name  of  his  renowned  grandfather.  After 
Dr.  Bellamy's  death,  his  library  was  advertised  foj'  sale.  The 
clergy  of  the  neighborhood  attended  the  auction,  eager  to  re- 
plenish their  magazines  of  printed  divinity.  But,  behold,  the 
library  was  made  up,  mainly,  of  the  publications  of  infidels  and 
heretics. 

This  unique  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlem  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  a  man  quite  as  extraordinary,  but  of  little  less  ce- 
lebrity. The  Rev.  Azel  Backus  was  ordained  pastor,  in  the  year 
1791.  Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious;  but  odious  or  not, 
these  two  men  occupying  in  succession  the  same  station,  challeng- 
ing attention  and  admiration — and  as  unlike  as  two  good  and 
mighty  men  could  be — have,  inevitably,  been  compared  with 
each  other.  A  pious  and  aged  negro  in  the  church  was  asked 
how  he  liked  Mr.  Backus,  the  pastor,  and  whether  he  thought  him 
equal  to  Dr.  Bellamy.  His  reply  immortalized  himself  and  his 
two  ministers.  Like  Master  Backus  very  much— great  man — 
good  minister,  but  not  equal  to  Master  Bellamy.  Master  Back- 
us make  God  big,  but  Master  Bellamy  make  God  bigger."  Soon 
after  his  settlement  Mr.  Backus  preached  one  of  his  poignant, 
awful  sermons  in  a  neighboring  parish.  A  hearer,  alarmed  for 
the  young  preacher,  asked  him,  "  Mr.  Backus,  dare  you  preach 
such  sermons  as  this  at  home  in  Bethlem  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
<'  I  am  obliged  to  preach  there  in  this  style ;  the  people  have  been 
so  long  kicked  and  spurned  by  Dr.  Bellamy,  that  they  will  not 
feel  gentler  preaching  at  all;  this  sermon  which  you  have  heard 
is  a  mere  hazel  switch;  when  I  am  at  home  I  use  a  sled-stake." 
His  wit,  nor  even  his  drollery,  could  he  keep  out  of  the  pulpit. 
His  preaching  was  of  the  most  popular  kind.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  the  most  touching  sermons  which  were  ever  de- 
livered, was  diminished  by  this  contraband  article,  which  he,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  smuggled  in.  He  could  weep  whenever  he 
pleased — in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it — and  make  others  weep. 
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More  frequently  than  any  man  whom  I  ever  saw,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.  His  quickest  and  most  profuse  sensibility  was 
religious.  Almost  every  occurrence  reminded  him  of  human 
depravity  and  the  peril  of  the  soul  of  divine  grace,  its  mercy 
and  richness;  and  lo,  his  head  was  waters,  and  his  eyes  were  a 
fountain  of  tears.  He  could  laugh  himself — a  passion  and  a 
power  he  had  for  making  others  laugh.  He  could  take  a  joke, 
but  woe  to  the  man  who  gave  it.  If  in  any  particulars  he  ex- 
celled Dr.  Bellamy,  he  did  in  repartee  and  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  When  he  preached  his  unrivaled  election  sermon,  in 
which  he  portrayed  the  demagogue  from  the  words  of  Absalom, 
"  Oh,  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,"  &c.,  his  classmate 
Gideon  Granger  said  to  him  as  he  came  from  the  pulpit,  "  Back- 
us, had  I  known  what  was  coming  I  would  have  stood  up." 
Down  to  his  day  the  parish  of  Bethlem  continued  to  be  of  mod- 
erate size ;  his  salary  was  not  large  and  was  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  man  of  his  generosity  and  hospitality.  He 
instructed  a  few  individual  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  theol- 
ogy ;  but  his  great  expedient  for  eking  out  a  livelihood  and  for 
serving  efficiently  his  generation,  was  that  of  fitting  youth  for 
college.  In  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  disciplining  boys  of 
every  grade  and  constitution,  he  had  unborrowed  tact  and  un- 
rivaled success.  In  this  employment,  of  so  little  pretension  for 
a  great  man,  he  became  renowned.  From  the  north  and  the 
south  young  candidates  for  public  education  flocked  to  his  house; 
and  there,  many  a  twig  was  so  bent  that  it  is  now  a  tree,  stately 
and  prolific.  With  whom  the  instructor  was  the  most  popular, 
it  were  difficult  to  say,  the  pupils,  the  parents,  or  tlie  faculty  of 
college.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  placed  his 
sons  there,  visited  them  and  saw  the  scanty  resources  and  the 
devices  and  labors  of  the  great  man  for  a  living,  and  th(^  g(Micral 
inquired  of  the  doctor,  why  he  did  not  avail  himseirof  owning 
and  cultivating  land.  The  re))ly  was,  "  Ivand  can  not  be  procured." 
"Whose  lot  is  that?"  said  IIam})ton,  pointing  to  a  line  nu)wiiig- 
field  adjacent  to  the  chM-gyinau's  gar(l(Mi.  "  iMr.  liellamy's,"  tlie 
answer  was.  "Is  Mr.  Hellauiy  fond  of  land?"  tli(«  iuciuirer  ad- 
ded. "Not  very,"  said  l^acluis ;  " he  only  wants  I liat  wliich  joins 
him."  After  tlie  visitor  had  U-ft  and  gone  homeward,  a  letter 
came  back,  inclosing  a  deed  of  the  mowing-lield.    Though  Da- 
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vid  Bellamy  was  reluctant  to  let  Backus  have  his  land  even  for 
money,  still,  as  neighbors  and  as  minister  and  parishioner, 
they  lived  on  excellent  terms.  Bellamy  took  the  large  newspa- 
pers— did  not  read  them,  but  on  their  arrival  sent  them  over  to 
Backus.  His  duty,  delight  and  glory  it  was,  to  keep  his  patron 
well  posted  up  in  the  news. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Backus  was  impressive  and 
winning.  Not  tall,  but  of  rotund  and  well  proportioned  hgure, 
a  massive  head,  and  a  face  expressive  of  sensibility,  benignity 
and  intelligence.  After  Dr.  John  Mason  had  made  his  first  cir- 
cuit about  New  England,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
clergy  of  that  section  of  the  country.  His  answer  was,  "  I  did  not 
see  any  men  of  great  learning,  but  I  saw  one  man  who  had  half 
a  bushel  of  brains — that  was  Azel  Backus."  He  was  a  native 
of  Franklin  in  this  state ;  the  son  of  a  widow  who  married  a  man 
distinguished  neither  for  industry,  prudence  nor  probity.  After 
Azel  had  become  a  man  of  note,  some  new  acquaintance  inquired 
of  him,  "You  are  the  son  of  Dr.  Backus,  of  Somers?"    "No,"  ^ 

he  replied ;  "  he  was  my  uncle,  I  was  the  son  of  BiU  '  /^^ 

mentioning  the  name  of  his  stepfather — he  married  my  mother 
and  lived  on  her  farm."  "How  did  he  educate  you?"  "Took 
me  with  him  to  steal  hoop-poles,"  was  the  remainder  of  the  col- 
loquy. He  was  educated  at  Yale  College — graduated  in  17^7 —  § 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Nassau  Hall — ^was  removed 
from  his  charge  in  Bethlem  to  become  President  of  Hamilton 
College  in  1813,  where,  three  years  afterward  of  acute  disease 
he  died,  not  an  old  man.  The  warmth  and  humility  of  his  piety 
appeared  as  it  previously  did,  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  When 
told  that  he  was  dying,  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  throwing 
himself  from  his  bed  upon,  his  knees,  that  with  his  last  breath  he 
might  commit  to  God  his  departing  spirit. 

Rev.  Daniel  Farrand,  pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Canaan, 
was  ordained  in  the  year  1752.  He  was  educated  at  Nassau 
Hall  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  1750,  and  was  admit- 
ted ad  eundem  in  Yale  College,  1777.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  a  sound  and  able  theologian.  After  his  ordination 
he  held  his  place  fifty-one  years,  reverenced  and  loved  by  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  admitted  among  his  clerical  brethren 
to  distinguished  rank.    He  performed  a  good  work  in  preparing 
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youth  for  college,  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  Judge 
Ambrose  Spencer.  Among  the  wits  of  his  generation,  he  was 
second  to  none.  His  wit  was  of  the  most  extempore  sort;  it 
gushed  out  without  his  expectation — often,  apparently,  without 
his  consciousness.  At  the  burial  of  a  favorite  son,  the  family 
carriage  was  too  much  croM^ded  for  all  to  ride  home.  He  said 
he  would  walk.  His  daughter  thinking  of  his  age  and  noticing 
his  grief,  insisted  that  he  should  ride.  "No,"  said  he,  '-go  on; 
if  you  leave  the  road  behind  you,  I  shall  be  glad."  When  he 
was  dying,  his  wife  wishing  to  put  draughts  on  his  feet,  sought 
them  in  the  bed,  and  asked,  "  Where  are  your  feet?"  He  replied 
On  the  ends  of  my  legs  where  they  always  have  been."  Wit  is 
often  employed  on  frivolous  subjects.  Mr.  Farrand's  wit  was 
apt  to  elucidate  grave  subjects,  and  to  be  the  vehicle  of  season- 
able reproof.  When  quite  young,  it  was  once  my  honor  to  do  ser- 
vice behind  the  chairs  at  the  dining  table  of  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, the  veritable  original  Consociation.  Some  one  asked  Mr. 
Farrand,  w^hether  Mr.  Sherman  (then  of  Goshen)  would  be  able 
by  a  book  which  he  had  recently  published,  to  reconcile  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Armenians  ?  The  reply  was ;  "  A  wolf  once  saw  two 
rams  retreating  from  him  in  opposite  directions,  and  he  ex- 
claimed :  both  of  you  I  can  catch — one  of  you  I  luill  have ;  if 
you  will  both  turn  and  come  to  me,  I  will  s})are  the  life  of  him 
who  first  gets  to  me.  They  turned  and  rushed,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  battering  rams,  the  wolf  was  mashcnl.  The 
pastor  of  Canaan  once  attended  an  ordination  over  the  state 
line  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbridge,  was  one  of 
the  council  He  had  embraced  the  philosophic  tiMiet  of  Berke- 
ley, that  all  matter  was  ideal,  and  nothing  more;  and  with  ready 
zeal  the  doctor  was  defending  tliis  figment  of  a  great  man.  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council.  Dr.  West's  h(^rse  was  noi  to  be 
found,  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  must  advertise  the  stray 
or  stolen  animal  "  Can  you  describe  him?"  the  huuUord  incpiired. 
"  Yes,"  the  own(?r  replied,  "  I  think  1  have  a  perfect  idea  of  liim.'* 
"Put  on  your  saddles  and  bridh'  tind  uiDiint,"  said  his  old  fritMid 
from  Canaan;  "that  is  all  that  you  can  have  of  him." 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Farrand  were  sound,  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining; savoring  of  knowledge,  common  sense,  and  (h>ep  pi- 
ety in  the  author;  but  strange  to  be  told,  they  were  in  tiie  deliv- 
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ery,  marred  by  a  separatic  tone  of  the  worst  type.  His  neighbor 
and  friend  Mr.  Robbing,  of  Norfolk,  could  imitate  him  exactly. 
Occasionally  to  the  life,  he  showed  him  off'  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  select  friends,  but  more  especially  for  the  amusement  of 
Mr.  Farrand  himself.    His  death  terminated  his  ministry,  1803. 

The  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Norfolk — ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty*one  years,  Oct.  23, 
1761.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  martyr  of  Branford ;  not 
whose  blood,  but  whose  peace  and  good  name,  for  a  limited  time, 
were  nobly  sacrificed  to  secure  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of 
Connecticut,  the  rights  of  conscience.  Ammi  spent  his  first 
collegiate  year  at  Nassau  Hall.  He  was  removed  thence  to 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated,  1770.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  LeBaron,  of  Rochester,  Massachusetts.  Her,  young 
like  himself,  and  educated  for  cultivated  society,  he  brought  into 
the  woods  at  Norfolk  to  set  forth,  in  their  own  well  built  house, 
a  model  for  civilization  and  domestic  comfort.  This  design  was 
accomplished — the  result  of  it  was  realized.  There,  for  fifty-two 
years  they  Jived,  when  his  ministry  was  terminated  by  his  death, 
1813.  There  they  bred  and  trained  to  mature  age,  two  daughters 
and  six  sons;  three  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  one  of  whom, 
was  by  infirm  health,  compelled  to  become  a  merchant;  and 
there  they  left  a  church  and  parish,  strong,  peaceful  and  well 
regulated.  Until  the  close  of  his  ministry,  the  whole  population 
of  the  town  were  preserved  in  one  religious  denomination.  It 
would  be  difficvilt  to  select  a  minister  in  Connecticut  who  has 
been  more  popular  with  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  who  exer- 
cised over  them  a  more  complete  and  useful  control.  Bland 
and  courteous  in  his  manners,  with  a  comely  figure,  a  winning 
face  and  constitutional  agilit}^,  he  ruled  the  old  men,  being  at 
once  their  counselor  and  their  boon  companion.  The  young 
were  his  children :  the  great  mass  of  them  were,  under  his  min- 
istry, born  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  have  seen  in  the  year 
1799,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  people  of  his  charge  stand 
at  once,  in  the  aisle  of  the  church,  and  make  a  public  profession 
of  religion.  His  sermons  generally,  were  not  elaborated.  His 
preaching  was  an  easy  flow  of  sound  doctrine,  natural  method, 
warm  affection  and  simple,  but  playful  elucidation.  In  his  ser- 
mons and  prayers — especially  in  the  reading  of  psalms — his  voice 
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was  a  charm.  The  common  and  the  uncommon  people  said  he 
was,  by  nature,  a  pulpit  orator.  He  mig-ht  be  criticised ;  he  was 
inevitably,  admired.  Without  laboring  so  much  as  some  speak- 
ers, at  the  understanding,  he  found  his  way  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart. 

The  foundation  of  his  classical  education  was  well  laid,  and 
through  life,  he  had  a  taste  for  literature.  Remarkably  well  did 
he  know  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  the  limit  of  his  powers,  and 
how  to  compare  himself  with  other  men.  When  that  astute 
and  learned  divine,  the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  at  the 
ripe  age  of  fifty-one,  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colebrook, 
the  North  Consociation  would  not  forego  the  formality  of  an 
examination  of  the  candidate.  Mr.  Kobbins  was  moderator. 
He  commenced  the  examination  by  a  few  questions ;  then  look- 
ing upon  the  other  ministers,  he  said,  "  Brethren,  the  sea  is  before 
you;  dive,  dive,  I  am  no  diver,  but  I  can  swim  with  any  of 
you." 

For  a  long  course  of  years  he  fitted  youth  for  college.  The 
number  of  his  pupils,  was  at  the  same  time  often  large.  Few 
men  in  this  state  have  supplied  the  colleges  with  so  many. 
Yale  College  received  many  from  his  school ;  Williams  College, 
of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  had  perhaps  a  larger  share.  'J'he  Rev. 
Joshua  Knapp,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Winchester,  older  than 
himself,  was  his  pupil.  James  Watson,  United  States  senator 
from  New  York,  a  native  of  Goshen,  not  nuu-h  yonngc^r  than 
his  teacher,  was  another.  After  the  senator  had  Ixu-ome  wealthy, 
and  had  retired  from  public  life,  he  made  I\Ir.  Rol)l)iiis  a  visit. 
At  table  he  was  asked  if  he  would  have  a  })ieee  of  piiiiipkiii  pie. 
"  Yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  "for  I  recollect  how  good  ihat  kind 
of  pie  was  formerly  in  this  region;  I  have  of  late  tried  to  have 
some  at  home,  in  New  York,  but  it  does  not  taste  as  the  did 
here."  "  I  can  tell  you  th(^  n^ison,"  said  Mr.  liobhiiis.  "  When 
a  long  boy,  with  your  great  brothers,  yon,  on  a  winter'.^^  day,  eanie 
from  hewing  oars  in  the  w^oods,  you  had  such  an  appetite,  as 
you  never  had  in  New  York."  Though  the  great  man  ctnild 
not  recover  his  former  relish  for  Litchfield  County  luxuries,  he 
testified  his  respect  and  gratitude^  for  his  old  instructor,  hy  pre- 
senting him  a  thickly  cased  gold  watch  :  and  this  compliment, 
Mr.  Robbins  recii)rocat(Hl,  by  nainitig  one  of  his  sons,  James 
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Watson.  Not  a  few  men  are  now  living,  who  were  fitted  for 
college  by  Mr.  Robbins.  Some  present  here  to-day,  besides  my- 
self, reflect  with  pleasure  upon  this  privilege. 
/  The  last  man  ordained  by  the  original  Consociation,  Sept.  7, 
1791,  was  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Go- 
shen. He  was  a  native  of  Farmington,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1789.  His  mind  was  constitutionally  well  balanced,  well 
cultivated  by  education,  characterized  by  accurate  discernment, 
conscientiousness  and  kindness,  whidh  under  divine  grace,  re- 
sulted in  the  most  exemplary  discretion,  prudence  and  benefi- 
cence in  pastoral  life,  and  in  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations. 
The  exterior  of  the  man,  person  and  manners,  was  comely  and 
graceful,  and  his  moral  qualities  were  lovely.  With  an  ample 
knowledge  of  theology,  of  men  and  of  the  English  language, 
his  voice  well  toned,  devoted  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  sal- 
vation of  his  hearers,  he  preached  very  uniformly,  sermons, 
which  were  admired,  and  which  told  upon  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  men.  Disrespect,  or  even  indifference  toward  him  or 
his  public  performances,  it  was  difficult  for  people  of  any  char- 
acter to  feel.  Without  pretension  to  the  highest  kind  of  elo- 
quence, he  was  popular. 

The  theological  school  of  Bellamy,  was  past  and  gone ;  Dr. 
Backus,  of  Somers,  in  his  turn,  gave  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment of  education ;  some  other  Connecticut  ministers  trained  a 
few  young  men ;  Dr.  Emmons  of  Massachusetts,  was  doing 
something  in  this  business  ;  but  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Back- 
us, 1803,  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  felt  urgently  the  want  of  a 
divinity  school  of  its  own.  Dr.  Dwight  had  a  number  of  pupils. 
But  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  great  business  of  the 
college,  to  extend  his  operations  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  standing  of  Mr.  Hooker  among  his  brethren,  is  marked  by 
the  fact,  that  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  him.  He  shrunk,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  from  the  proposition.  But  assured  by 
public  sentiment,  he  opened  a  school,  and  many  young  men 
flocked  to  him.  This  private  school  of  the  prophets  went  suc- 
cessfully on,  until  the  year  1810,  when  a  pectoral  complaint  con- 
strained Mr.  Hooker  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  take  a  dismission 
from  his  pastoral  charge.  Great  benefit  to  the  churches  and  the 
country,  was  the  result  of  this  short  course  of  theological  in- 
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stmction.  It  helped  to  fill  up  a  gap,  which  without  it,  would 
have  yawned  between  the  demise  of  the  old  masters  in  divinity, 
and  the  establishment  of  our  theological  seminaries.  A  goodly 
number  of  ministers  who  have  served  God  and  their  generation 
with  eminent  success,  were  Mr.  Hooker's  pupils.  Some  are 
dead — some  yet  live — some  are  present.* 

When  he  came  to  Goshen,  the  parish  was  in  a  very  distracted 
state.  Public  worship  was  at  times,  for  weeks  or  months,  sus- 
pended. Some  of  the  people  went  to  Norfolk,  some  to  Torring- 
ton  where  Mi'.  Hanes,  the  colored  man,  supplied  the  pulpit.  A 
queer  man  by  the  name  of  Dickinson,  on  a  Saturday,  sent  word 
to  Mr.  Robbins,  that  he  must  go  down  and  put  up  the  bars  be- 
tween Goshen  and  Torrington,  or  the  black  ram  of  the  latter 
place,  would  get  away  from  him  all  the  sheep.  Mr.  Hooker  was 
brought  to  Goshen.  All  the  elements  of  discord  suddenly  van- 
ished. Under  his  discreet  ministration  of  the  gospel,  within  one 
or  two  years,  Goshen  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  har- 
monious ecclesiastical  societies.  Political  strifes  soon  rose  in 
the  country.  Goshen  was  quiet.  The  pastor  was  settled,  frank, 
but  kind  in  his  politics.  He  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon, 
which  manifested  his  sentiments  and  position.  That  same 
Dickinson,  rarely  seen  in  the  house  of  God,  was  on  that  occa- 
sion, present.  In  politics,  he  accorded  with  his  minister.  The 
next  day  he  called  to  make  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  sermon.  Said  he  to  his  pastor,  "  Th(^s(>  peoi)le  who  (WiXvr 
from  us,  must  not  prevail;  do  you  go  on  and  preach,  and  1  will 
blackguard,  and  we  can  keep  them  down." 

After  Mr.  Hooker's  dismission,  he  went  for  one  st^ason  to  Sonili 
Carolina,  regained  his  health,  and  returned  and  settled  ))astor  (^f 
the  second  church  in  Norwich,  where,  three  years  afierward,  in 
the  year  1813,  he  died  of  a  fever,  bct\v<'en  liliy  and  sixty  years 
old. 

Of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  fc^r  a  britd'  periinl  pas- 
tor  of  the  church  in  Coh^brook,  a  sketch  on  this  oeeasicni,  is  the 
less  necessary,  because  his  charaefc>r  has  h(<en  set  In  foie  ihe  pub- 


*Notc  by  Com.  Thore  is  a  published  list  of  his  stu(k>nt.s  thirtythrro  in  nuu,b.M , 
including  such  names  as  Drs.  Hcnnan  Ilu-uphny.  n.Muu  i  TyU-r,  Abel  McKwrn, 
Noah  Porter  and  John  Woodl,rid^ro ;  the  la.st  of  hi*  students  v  ns  Gordon  Hall, 

whose  praiso  is  in  all  the  churches." 
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lie,  in  a  sermon  preaehed  at  his  funeral,  and  publislied  in  con- 
nection with  his  works,  and  in  an  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine.  From  these  sources  I  shall  not  draw 
anything. 

He  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  son  of  the  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  place;  was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,  where 
he  graduated,  1765.  The  degree  of  D.  D.,  was  afterward  con- 
ferred upon  him,  by  that  seminary.  He  was  installed  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  Colebrook,  Dec.  31,  1795,  having  been  re- 
cently dismissed  from  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Church  in 
New  Haven.  His  object  in  this  removal,  was  to  gain  leisure  for 
a  preparation  of  works,  which  he  had  written  for  the  press. 

His  education  was  thorough,  his  scholarship  profound.  The 
best  judges  who  knew  him,  or  who  have  investigated  his  publi- 
cations, ascribe  to  him  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  He  has 
been  compared  with  his  eminent  father.  My  opinion  is,  that 
his  mind  was  less  discursive  than  that  of  his  father;  had  per- 
haps less  power  of  acquisition,  but  was  capable  of  a  nicer  dis- 
cernment, and  of  a  deeper  penetration.  He  had  constitution- 
ally less  of  zeal  than  his  father.  Dr.  Dwight,  when  told  by  a 
theological  student,  that  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  Clark's 
argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  replied,  "  If  it  will 
be  any  comfort  to  you,  you  may  know,  that  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  was  in  the  same  embarrassment  that  you  are,  and  I  went 
to  my  uncle  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  I  conceived.,  had  a  mind 
as  capable  of  discernment  as  any  human  mind  which  ever  exis- 
ted, and  stated  my  difficulty.  His  reply  was,  '  Cousin  Timothy, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  argument.'"  Dr.  Dwight  added,  "  I  have 
never  troubled  myself  about  the  matter  since." 

Dr.  Edwards  was  a  tall  man,  very  erect,  with  little  flesh ;  a 
face  long,  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  eyes  black,  and  so  keen, 
that  all  other  eyes  which  met  them,  quailed.  He  stood  in  the 
pulpit,  apparantly  motionless,  as  to  his  whole  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eyes  and  mouth.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  smooth 
though  slightly  nasal.  He  preached  extempore.  The  method  of 
his  sermon  was  perfect ;  the  arguments  conclusive ;  the  doctrine 
evangelical ;  the  elucidation  clear ;  the  style  chaste ;  the  lan- 
guage, pure  English,  exactly  grammatical;  the  delivery,  an  artic- 
ulate torrent  of  words,  without  a  flaw  in  accent  or  emphasis. 
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At  the  close  of  the  sermon  a  prayer  followed,  which  with  small 
additions,  was  an  epitome  of  the  sermon,  inconceivably  pqrfect 
and  small. 

The  precision  of  his  mind,  no  less  than  the  strictness  of  moral 
principle  on  which  he  acted,  showed  itself  in  his  every-day  de- 
portment.   His  pecuniary  circumstances  were  easy.  Gratuities 
from  those  who  supported  him  he  declined,  not  with  an  ill 
grace.    "When  he  and  his  family  arrived  at  their  house  in  Cole- 
brook,  at  evening,  an  elderly  lady  of  opulence  sent  a  dozen  half 
grown  chickens,  neatly  dressed.    About  four  days  afterward  this 
same  lady  was  presented  with  precisely  the  same  number  of 
chickens,  of  the  same  weight,  as  perfectly  prepared  for  culinary 
uses.    A  watch  which  deviated  from  time  a  minute  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  would  not  answer  his  purpose.    The  road  from  his 
house  to  the  church,  about  a  mile,  was  not  smooth ;  so  he  made 
the  four  passages  back  and  forth,  horseback,  with  his  wif(^  behind 
him,  on  the  Sabbath.    One  afternoon,  at  the  moment  for  start- 
ing, she  had  mounted  the  horse-block,  and  he  the  horse ;  he  rode 
up  to  take  her  on;  the  animal  whirled  once,  twice,  three  times; 
"  It  is  time,"  said  he,  "  I  can  not  wait,"  and  straitened  between 
his  conjugal  gallantry  and  his  pastoral  promptitude,  he  rode  on, 
leaving  her  to  fill  out  her  Sabbath  devotions  at  liome. 

In  ecclesiastics,  and  more  especia.lly  in  divinity,  he  was  a  first- 
rate  counselor  for  ministers  ;  to  tlie  minds  of  llie  yonng  and  of 
the  uncultivated,  he  did  not  always  so  W(^ll  adjust  his  advice. 
During  a  revival  of  religion  at  New  Hartford,  iiKniirers  were 
flocking  in  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Griilin  ;  he  han(hHl  over  a  ( liild 
to  Dr.  Edwards  who  was  present,  for  eoiivc  rsation.    The  Dr. 
asked  the  boy  a  question  of  sueli  (l()e1rin:il  depili,  tiiat.  he  re- 
plied, "  I  don't  know,  sir."     "Don't  know,  my  chiKI,"  ^aid  the 
querist;  "  what  do  you  know?  Mr.  Grilhn,  this  chihl  is  ignorant, 
he  needs  instruction."    inlidels  and  errorists  sometimes  essayed 
*     to  prove  the  plain  man,  with  hard  (luestioiis.    He  was  a  iruul.h- 
some  customer.    His  answer  was  apt  to  hv  such,  that  a  seeond 
question  could  not  be  a;  k(>d.     If  thi^y  songlit  to  ma.ke  an  eva- 
sive shift,  he  held  them  as  on  iiie  point  ol"  a  hniee,  to  tlieir  posi- 
tion.   I  have  seen  a  proud  and  daring  man  writhe  in  agony,  be- 
cause  he  was  constrained  to  converse  on  the  subject  wliieh  he 
had  introduced.    When  the  doctor  hud  answered  a  question,  bo 
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would  not  answer  itvagain,  because  it  was  put  in  a  different 
form  ;  but  would  show  his  antagonist,  that  he  rudely  and  foolishly 
practiced  a  tautology  in  sense,  by  a  change  of  words. 

Dr.  Edwards  remained  at  Colebrook,  between  three  and  four 
years,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  presidency  of  Union  Col- 
lege, in  which  after  two  years,  he  died,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  was,  by  the  original  Conso- 
ciation of  the  County,  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sharon, 
Aug.  23,  1755.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death,  Nov.  27, 
1806.  The  name  of  Mr.  Smith  excites  a  curiosity,  especially  in 
a  New  Englander,  to  inquire  after  this  minister's  ancestry.  Had 
he  been  only  Mr.  Smith,  he  might  have  been  born  anywhere,  or 
he  might  have  descended  from  some  man  in  almost  any  place. 
But  when  we  read  or  hear  the  title  and  name,  "  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  Smith,"  our  mind  is  carried  back  to  the  very  early  his- 
tory of  New  England,  and  to  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  its 
early  scenes.  The  paternal  ancestry  of  this  pastor  of  Sharon, 
we  trace  back  to  his  great  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Smith,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Wethersfield.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  memorable  scene  of  1639,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  commonwealth  called  Connecticut.  En- 
gland, a  paternal  estate,  and  an  eligible  position  in  society,  he 
left,  that  in  this  new  land,  he  might  enjoy  the  rights  of  con- 
science. His  will,  published  in  the  "  Colonial  Records,"  informs 
us  that  he  died  in  the  year  1648.  His  great  grandson,  Samuel 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Suifield,  married  Jerusha  Mather;  and  who  was 
she?  The  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston, 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  and  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester,  who  fled 
from  England  for  conscience'  sake.  The  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the 
very  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Boston,  was  the 
father  of  the  wife  of  Increase  Mather,  and  thus  the  great  gi'and- 
father  of  the  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Smith  of  Suffield.  Her  son 
born  Oct.  16, 1731,  she  named  Cotton  Mather,  and  early  did  she 
destine  him  for  the  sacred  profession  of  his  ancestors.  At  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated,  1751,  he  was  distinguished  for 
amiable  temper,  bodily  activity,  graceful  manners,  industry  and 
elegant  literature.    His  studies  preparatory  for  the  ministry, 
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were  prosecuted  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.  He  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sharon,  fifteen  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  that  town,  hav- 
ing for  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Searle.  When  Mr.  Smith 
preached  as  a  candidate  in  Sharon,  a  Mr.  King,  called  Merchant 
King,  was  an  admiring  hearer,  and  with  becoming  enthusiasm 
cooperated  with  the  people  at  large,  in  compassing  the  settle  - 
ment  of  the  candidate.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the  merchant 
was  occasionally  caught  drowsing  under  a  sermon.  "  How  is 
this  ?"  a  neighbor  inquired ;  "  I  thought  you  was  an  admirer  of 
Mr.  Smith."  "  Yes,"  Mr.  King  replied,  "  I  am  ;  I  attended  to  him 
until  I  saw  that  he  was  a  workman ;  since  then,  I  have  given  it 
up  to  him." 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Sharon,  Mr.  Smith  connected 
himself  in  marriage  with  the  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Worthington,  of  Saybrook.  This  lady  gladdened  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  made  his  household  happy  and  respecta- 
ble, and  added  much  to  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  liis  min- 
istry. The  children  of  the  family  were  six,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  the  only  son  who  became  an  adult,  was  the  Hon.  John 
Cotton  Smith,  one  of  the  governors  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  pastoral  labors,  Mr.  Smith  found 
his  charge,  a  people  divided  in  religious  opinions,  in  habits  to  a 
great  extent  immoral,  and  scattered  over  a  parish  nine  mik^s  by 
seven  in  its  dimensions.  A  field  for  usefulness  this  was  for  a 
young  minister,  who  brought  into  it  talents  and  influence  wliich 
were  appropriate.  Bland  and  courteous  in  manners,  sound  in 
religious  inculcations,  uncompromising  in  moral  lial)its  and  re- 
quirements, much  in  his  study  and  often  in  the  families  of  his 
people,  he  harmonized  and  reformed  their  faith  and  social  liab- 
its,  and  gained  such  hold  of  their  hearts,  that  they  retained  his 
ministry,  and  gave  deference  to  liis  counsels,  to  \\\v  close  of  his 
life. 

Somewhat  acquainted  with  medicine,  l)nt  more  b(M':nis(» 
had  the  heart  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  lu^  was  sun^  to  be  with  his 
parishioners  when  sick,  and  never  by  Ihc  sick,  was  tlic  prcstMice 
of  a  minister  more  cordially  welcomed.  Kelii^ious  counsels  and 
prayers  did  not  comprise  all  his  ministrations  on  these  occasions. 
A  very  distressing  prevalence  of  the  small  po\  at  one  season^ 
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put  all  his  benevolence,  contrivance,  activity  and  fortitude  in 
requisition.  It  was  winter ;  houses  for  the  sick  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  parish ;  seven  hundred  persons  were  subject  to  the 
disease  within  the  space  of  two  months  :  for  nineteen  successive 
days  and  nights,  the  humble  imitator  of  Him  who  "  went  about 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among 
the  people,"  put  not  off  his  clothes  for  rest.  Here  was  something 
in  addition  to  good  preaching,  to  make  a  minister  popular  among 
his  own  parishioners. 

After  he  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  pastoral  office,  that 
great  event,  the  American  Revolution  occurred.  It  found  Mr. 
Smith  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  wielding  within  his  sphere 
a  great  influence.  He  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry;  this  did  not  make  him  too  sacred,  to  give  himself  to 
his  country.  His  brethren,  the  Congregational  clergymen  of  New 
England,  were  at  large  distinguished  patriots  in  the  struggle  of 
their  nation  for  independence  and  free  government.  None 
among  them,  in  the  incipient  movements  of  the  Revolution,  or  in 
providing  for  the  hardships  and  conflicts  of  the  war,  brought  the 
people  of  their  charges  up  to  a  higher  tone  of  action,  than  did 
the  pastor  of  Sharon.  His  sermons,  his  prayers,  the  hymns 
which  he  gave  to  the  choir,  were  impulsive  to  patriotism.  When 
the  news  of  a  battle,  such  as  that  of  Lexington,  or  the  news  of 
victory,  such  as  Burgoyne's  surrender,  reached  Mr.  Smith,  by  an 
echo  of  the  tidings  from  the  pulpit,  he  electrified  his  congrega- 
tion. Anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the  war,  inflamed  his  bosom  to 
such  a  heat,  that  this  domestic  action  did  not  satisfy  him.  Into 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1775,  he  entered  as  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  in  the  northern  army.  His  influence  in  producing  or- 
der and  good  morals  in  the  camp,  in  consoling  the  sick,  and  in 
inspiriting  the  army  with  firmness  and  intrepidity,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Gen.  Schuyler  the  commander-in-chief,  and  secured 
from  this  worthy  officer,  a  respectful  friendship  for  Mr.  Smith, 
the  residue  of  life. 

Few  men  ever  made  more  of  domestic  life,  than  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  As  a  husband  and  a  father  he  sweetened  his 
home,  and  elevated  his  family.  As  a  father  he  may  be  said  to 
have  magnified  his  office.  Paul,  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
sought  the  salvation  of  the  Jews.    Mr.  Smith,  a  father  in  full  to 
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his  own  children,  was  also  a  father  to  the  orphan  children  of  his 
parish.  Of  no  less  than  eighteen  of  these  isolated  young  crea- 
tures, had  he  the  principal  charge ;  ten  of  them  have  often  been 
seen  sifting  at  his  table,  at  a  time. 

The  theology  of  Mr.  Smith  was  that  of  the  Calvinistic  school* 
A  polish  of  style,  and  a  Sweetness  of  affection,  gave  interest  to 
his  preaching;  while  fidelity  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearer? 
gave  it  power.  He  was  among  the  few  pastors  who  live  to 
preach  their  half-century  sermon.  He  looked  down  upon  a  few 
of  the  survivors  of  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  upon  the 
middle-aged  and  youth  whom  he  had  begotten  in  the  gospel, 
and  upon  the  mass  whom  he  had  indoctrinated  from  the  Bible, 
and  to  the  God  of  all,  he  said  in  the  text  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion, "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  Luke,  ii.  29,  30.  This  sermon 
was  preached  one  year  before  his  death.  In  it,  he  stated  that  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  had  preached  more  than  four  thou- 
sand public  discourses,  besides  more  than  fifteen  hundred  at  fu- 
nerals and  other  special  occasions. 

He  preached  for  the  last  time,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  Janua- 
ry, 1806.  From  this  time  he  languished,  with  a  submissive  spirit, 
under  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life,  Nov.  27  of  the  same 
year. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  of  Torringford,  was  of  the  same 
age  of  my  father;  they  lived  in  adjacent  parishes,  and  wore  in- 
timate friends.  In  my  childhood  and  youth,  I  saw  much  of  Mr. 
Mills,  at  his  house,  and  at  my  own  home.  ^ 

He  was  a  native  of  Kent;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  17G4  ; 
was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  of  Torringford,  June 
29,  1769,  and  there  he  died.  May  11,  1833,  having  hern  a  pastor 
of  the  same  church  sixty-four  years. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  large,  with  well  proport  ioned  limbs  ;  in 
attitude  and  action,  graceful.  His  face  large  and  rouiul,  in 
which  was  set  a  pair  of  bold  yet  benignant  eyiv-^,  was  at  once 
attractive  and  impressive.  His  gait,  though  stately,  was  luitu- 
ral  and  easy.  His  finest  appearance  out  of  the  pulpit,  was 
horseback.  He  was  a  good  judge,  and  a  hcitcr  manager  of  a 
horse.  Dressed  in  clothes  of  good  material,  well  cut  and  adjust- 
ed, ample  throughout;  his  legs  and  feet  d(«cUcd  with  wlut(>-toi)pcd 
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boots  and  spurs;  a  white  wig  upon  his  head  flowing  in  ringlets, 
not  lacking  powder,  over  his  broad  shoulders,  and  crowned  with 
a  large  and  smooth  beaver;  in  one  hand  a  polished  cane,  in  the 
other  the  bridle ;  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  the  boys  thought,  th*l  gener- 
alissimo of  Connecticut  clergymen.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
left  hand  I  rode  his  aid-de-camp.  Familiarly  he  accosted  adults 
and  children  of  all  grades,  on  the  way ;  at  length,  with  all  the 
presence  of  horse  and  man,  he  reined  up  to  a  house  and  called ; 
a  young  lady  presented  herself:  "  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  give  us  a 
good  noggin  of  cold  water."  Once  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Mills, 
you  are  large."  "  Oh  no,"  he  replied,  "  there's  nothing  of  me 
hardly;  I  am  so  saddle-backed  that  I  don't  weigh  anything;  not 
so  heavy  by  considerable,  as  brother  Gillett  of  the  West  Parish." 

In  hospitality  he  was  not  surpassed.  Food  and  fuel,  and 
provender  for  horses,  were  without  stint.  The  host  was  gener- 
ous in  all  things,  especially  so  in  fruit,  both  to  himself  and  in 
the  distribution  of  it  to  others.  One  autumn  the  boys  stole  his 
peaches.  In  a  sermon  soon  after,  he  reported  a  visit  which  he 
had  made  in  a  neighboring  town,  where  the  people  complained 
that  the  boys  stole  peaches.  Hearing  this,  he  said  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  and  his  abhorrence  of  such  conduct.  The 
reply  was,  "  But  Mr.  Mills,  don't  the  boys  steal  peaches  in  Tor- 
ringford  ?"  "  Dear  me,"  said  he,  "  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not 
lie ;  I  was  obliged  to  answer  yes." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Mills  was  peculiar.  In  him  were  combined 
strength  of  intellect,  comic  powers  and  deep  sensibility.  As  a 
sermonizer  and  preacher  he  was  eccentric,  even  original.  Drol- 
,  lery)  undesigned,  and  perhaps  sometimes  designed,  which  would 
have  marred  the  public  services  of  any  other  man,  in  his,  was 
not  only  eflective,  but  turned  to  the  most  serious  account.  Peo- 
ple who  hearing  his  ordinary  discourses,  inadvertently  laughed^ 
inside  or  out,  often  wept  before  he  closed.  He  was  always 
grave ;  his  hearers  could  not  always  conceal  their  amusement. 
His  brethren  sometimes  admonished  him  that  his  sayings  were 
too  ludicrous  for  the  pulpit,  yet  they  all  reverenced  him  as  a  lov- 
er of  truth  and  of  souls,  and  as  a  dextrous,  faithful  and  power- 
ful preacher.  The  pious  Jeremiah  Halluck  denominated  him 
"the  godly  Mr.  Mills." 

My  wife  before  marriage,  belonged  to  a  family  in  his  neigh- 
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borhood.  After  our  settlement  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  we 
made  frequent  visits  to  her  former  home.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
we  were  greeted  by  our  venerable  friend.  The  prime  object  of 
the  call  was,  after  the  salutation,  to  ask  me  what  I  had  lately- 
preached.  I  mu§t  give  an  outline  of  two  or  three  sermons. 
This  on  his  part  and  mine,  was  merely  to  give  him  opportunity 
to  detail  twice  or  thrice  as  many  of  his.  The  report  though  la- 
conic, was  graphic.  Usually  after  my  return  home,  the  clues 
which  he  drew  from  his  texts,  the  plans  of  his  discourses,  and 
the  Millsish  illustrations,  so  haunted  me,  that  I  could  do  little 
else,  until  I  had  attempted  to  make  two  or  three  sermons  out  of 
^the  exotics  which  he  had  pitched  into  my  mind.  Once  our  arri- 
val at  Torringford  was  in  April,  a  time  of  mud,  and  of  great 
scarcity  of  forage.  Before  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  he  wlis 
present  horseback.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  lecture  in  West 
Street,  and  the  people  are  now  waiting ;  where's  a  horse  for  IVIr. 

M  ?"    We  were  soon  on  our  way,  and  the  services  were 

performed.  Returned  to  the  house  of  our  friends,  he  accosted 
my  wife  and  said,  "  It  was  kind,  very  kind,  in  your  husband  to 
go  before  he  took  his  tea,  and  help  me  out  of  the  lurch ;  it  was 
worth  a  stack  of  hay."  When  he  preached  on  some  topics, 
great  of  themselves,  and  of  which  he  was  enamored,  he  rose 
above  all  his  quaintness,  eccentricity  and  humor.  Then,  his 
knowledge,  his  logic,  his  eloquence,  filled  hearers  with  veneration 
for  the  man,  much  more  with  fear  and  adoration  of  God.  His 
glory  it  was  to  set  forth  God,  as  a  gi'acious  and  lovely  sovereign. 
In  a  way  of  his  own,  he  could  show  that  God,  without  a  pur- 
pose, a  plan,  a  decree,  must  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  alllicted 
and  contemned,  and  that  human  beings  could  act  witli  fr(H>doni 
and  responsibility,  while  God  wrought  eflicienily  in  their  minds. 

The  famous  Roger  Griswold  heard  Mr.  Mills  \)Xvm  \\  :n  Litch- 
field. On  his  return  to  New  London  County,  he  said  to  me,  "I 
heard  a  man  preach  at  Litchfield,  Mr.  Mills.  I  never  heard  of 
him  before;  I  know  not  what  the  clergy  think  of  him,  but  I 
must  say,  that  I  never  heard  a  man,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it, 
so  eloquent  as  he  was  in  one  of  his  sernioiis/'  Some  time  after 
this,  I  said  to  Mr.  Mills,  "  You  saw  our  Judge  (iriswold  at  Litch- 
field." "Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  looked  down  amoni;  the  judges, 
and  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  tell  me  which  K(>g<n-  (Jriswold 
was."  I  added,  "  Mr.  Mills,  as  yon  are  an  elderly  man,  and  I 
9* 
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am  young,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  what  he  said  of  your  preach- 
ing. He  said  that  in  one  of  your  sermons,  you  was  more  elo- 
quent than  any  man  he  had  heard  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it." 
He  replied  instantly,  "  I  know  which  sermon  it  was."  "  Mon- 
day," he  added,  "  I  went  with  Mr.  Huntington  to  dine  with  the 
court.  They  said  the  judges  are  coming.  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  introduced  to  him;  so  I, placed  myself  by  the  side  of 
the  door,  and  as  he  entered,  seized  his  hand  and  said.  Judge 
Griswold,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  your  face  and  eyes. 
With  a  grasp  as  hard  as  mine  he  replied,  '  Mr.  Mills,  how  do 
you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' " 

The  English  language  did  not  seem  to  be  copious  enough  for 
the  old  gentleman's  eccentricity.  He  coined  words,  and  used 
current  language  with  a  very  equivocal  meaning.  He  was  sent 
by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  on  a  summer's  mission  to  Ver- 
mont. When  he  returned,  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  jaunt 
he  had  had.  "  Fatiguing,  fatiguing,"  was  his  reply;  "it  was  so 
tremendolous  hot."  "  Hot  in  Vermont ! "  "  Hot,  yes,  and  mus- 
quitoes."  "  Musquitoes  in  Vermont!"  "  Yes,  a  great  many  of 
them  would  weigh  a  pound."  "  Oh  no,  Mr.  Mills,  not  a  pound." 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  testify  that  a  great  many  of  them  would 
weigh  a  pound."  A  neighbor  called  on  him  one  evening.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  Mr.  Mills  added,  "  I  have  been  to  work  to- 
day like  a  dog."  "  Not  like  a  dog !"  responded  his  friend. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  like  a  dog ;  but  of  dogs  there  are  many  kinds, 
and  one  sort  never  go  a  step  beyond  where  they  are  driven." 
His  oddity  was  not  affectation.  He  was  ludicrous  without  de- 
sign. His  very  griefs,  he  sometimes  expressed,  in  terms,  and  by 
figures,  which  made  those  who  sympathized  with  him,  laugh. 
He  and  his  wife  lost  their  first  infant  child.  Then  the  second 
was  taken  away.  Some  female  friends  came  in  to  express  their 
sympathy.  One  commenced  her  condolence  by  saying,  "  You 
lost  your  first  child,"  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  gush  of  tears, 
"  and  now  the  fat  is  all  in  the  fire  again." 

To  find  subjects  for  sermons  and  to  plan  them,  was  his  pas- 
time. Though  this  exercise  appeared  in  him  like  play,  the  result 
of  it  showed  the  work  of  a  maii.  Writing  the  sermon  after  the 
frame  of  it  was  set  up,  did  not  suit  his  constitution.  He  could 
preach  on  any  emergency.    Well  for  him  was  it,  that  he  could 
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make  passing  events,  or  objects,  which  met  his  eye,  serve  for  illus- 
trations. "  Once,"  said  he,  "  I  went  up  to  Barkhamsted  to 
preach ;  my  pocket  was  full  of  written  sermons.  But  one  text 
which  I  had  never  used,  would  employ  all  my  thoughts.  I  culled 
over  my  manuscripts,  but  God  would  have  me  take  that  new 
text,  '  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live  ? '  I  went  into  the  pulpit  all 
raw  and  dark.  My  doctrine  was,  the  wicked  live  for  the  benefit 
of  the  righteous.  As  I  went  on  to  illustrate  it,  I  looked  out  at 
the  window,  and  said,  the  wicked  live  to  cut  down  these  great 
hemlock  trees  for  the  righteous.  Much  as  ever,"  he  added  "  have 
the  people  of  Barkhamsted  forgiven  me  to  this  day." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  could  sing  but 
indifferently  himself.  Sacred  music  was  a  feast  of  fat  things  to 
his  soul.  He  must  have  in  his  parish,  during  the  three  winter 
months,  a  singing  school,  headed  by  a  skillful  master.  At  the 
close  of  this  term,  he  appointed  what  he  termed  a  singing  lec- 
ture. On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  invited  his  neighbor,  Dr. 
Lee,  of  Colebrc^k,  a  writer  of  music,  to  preach.  His  text  was, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God,  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand  ;  so  Saul 
was  refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him."  At  the  close  of  the  discourse,  according  to  a  custom  of 
the  old  pastor,  he  presented  himself  in  the  desk.  "  This,"  said 
he,  "is  true  doctrine.  I  have  come  into  this  mocting-liouse  a 
great  many  times,  and  I  saw  the  devil  was  here.  I  wislied  to 
begin  service,  but  I  did  not  like  to  begin  the  worship  of  (lod, 
while  the  devil  was  in  the  people.  I  took  up  the  psalm  book 
and  read,  but  I  could  see  him  skipping  about  from  pew  to 
in  the  galleries;  but  the  instant  the  chorister  got  up  and  blew 
the  pitch-pipe,  he  quit  in  a  moment,  and  iili  was  sohriciy  and 
decorum  among  the  young  people  and  children." 

I  have  seen  this  man  in  the  day  of  alllielion.  He  was  an  af- 
fectionate father.  But  he  loved  Christian  missions  better  than 
he  did  his  own  children.  About  to  leave  his  neighborhood  after 
a  visit  in  it,  I  was  standing  with  liini,  on  the  l)road  sireiM  ;  a 
horseman  rode  up  and  handed  him  a  lett(M\  lie  broke  llnvseai 
and  read  a  few  lines;  stopped,  and  with  letter  in  one  hand, 
spectacles  in  the  other,  his  face  filled  with  asionishnient  and 
consternation,  he  said,  "  Samuel  is  dead;  this  i)eats  all;  when 
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Obookiah  died,  I  thought  that  beat  everything,  but  this  beats 
that."  At  this  instant  the  rider  took  out  a  watch,  and  handed 
him,  saying,  "  This  was  his  watch."  The  patron  of  missions  gave 
place  to  the  father.  He  took  the  watch,  and  with  streaming 
tears,  and  a  voice  choked  with  grief,  his  lament  burst  forth, 
"  Samuel  is  dead ;  I  shall  never  see  Samuel  again ;  he  is  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea." 

This  surviving  parent  lived  to  a  great  age.  In  the  last  stage 
of  life  his  house  was  burned,  and  a  new  one  was  built.  I  made 
my  last  call.  He  was  sitting  among  the  shavings,  watching  the 
workmen  who  were  finishing  the  interior  of  the  building.  His 
eyes  were  dim,  and  his  memory  had  failed.  When  I  accosted 
him  he  took  my  hand,  but  I  perceived  that  he  did  not  recognize 
me.  In  his  hand  he  had  Woodbridge's  Small  Geography;  he 
gave  it  to  me,  and  our  conversation  began.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
that  book,  sir  ?"  "  O  yes  sir,  Woodbridge's  Geography ;  my 
children  use  it."  "The  world  is  round,  is  it  not,  sir?"  "Yes 
sir."  "  Rolls  over,  does  it  not  ?"  "  Yes  sir."  Is  it  not  a  mi- 
raculous thing,  that  when  we  get  the  downward  side,  we  don't 
fall  off?"  "  No  sir,  if  we  should  fall  off,  it  would  be  a  miracle, 
because  the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  counteracted,  which 
draws  us  toward  the  center."  "  True,  true,"  said  he ;  "  but  I 
don't  know  who  you  are."  I  told  him  my  name.  It  was  in 
vain.  "  You  recollect,"  said  I,  "  my  father,  Mr.  Robert  McEwen 
of  Winchester."  "  Much  as  ever,"  he  replied.  I  pulled  another 
cord.  "  I  have  been  much  at  your  house  from  early  life  ;  I  was 
a  companion  of  Jerry,  and  Flora,  and  Samuel;  you  married  me ; 
my  wife  was  Sarah  Battell ;  I  have  preached  for  you  very  often  ; 
I  live  at  New  London."  He  rose  up,  girded  his  huge  arms 
around  me,  laid  his  broad  chin  on  my  shoulder,  and  wept. 
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It  is  natural,  if  not  always  wise,  to  call  upon  old  men  for  old 
facts.  Some  apology  is  plainly  due  from  one,  not  a  native  of 
this  County,  for  taking  a  part  in  these  services.  You  shall  have 
my  best  excuse  for  the  seeming  intrusion.  If  not  a  son  of  the 
County,  more  than  half  my  life  has  been  spent  amid  these  hills 
and  valleys  in  tjie  sweet  home  of  my  adoption.  And  then  my 
birthplace  was  Berkshire — a  location  near  as  possible  to  this  ; 
not  only  so,  but  mark  the  general  cast  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  pastors  too; — where,  in  the  wide  w^orld,  will  you  find 
two  counties 'more  twinlike  than  Litchfield  and  Berkshire?  with 
the  silver  Housatonic  stretching  along  the  whole  length  of  both, 
to  make  them  one: — of  late  also,  the  continuous  railroad  has 
been  added  to  the  river,  and  to  the  range  of  mountain,  to  form 
a  triple  bond  of  union.  Often  have  I  rejoiced  in  si)irit,  that  a 
God  of  love  had  given  me  birth  and  education  in  one  of  these 
lovely  counties,  and  in  the  other  a  fixed  residence  for  the  com- 
mon- period  of  one's  active  life.  These  sister  counties  on  tlie 
western  boundary  of  New  England — during  its  early  history  in 
comparative  seclusion — are  not  more  rough  and  rocky  in  naiural 
aspect,  than  stern  and  steadfast,  like  their  everlasting  hills,  in  mor- 
als and  religion.  And,  at  some  risk  of  a  smil(>  (yo\u  remote 
dwellers  on  smooth,  well  watered,  tein|)iing  lands,  not  wholly 
unlike  the  surroundings  of  certain  ancieait  ciiii's  of  bad  lame 
and  sad  end,  let  me  invite  pastors  and  p.-oplc,  wIio.m'  haj)i)y 
'  homes  have  been  in  this  our  hardier,  movr  i nn  stjuc  Ik  alihua- 
region,  to  give  hearty  thanks  for  the  sanu>  to  llie  gr(>al  Locaier 
of  men. 

In  further  apology,  for  my  seeming  tresspass  on  the  rights  of 
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native  citizens,  I  may  state,  that  my  parents  and  grandparents 
were  all  born  in  Connecticut,  while  my  loved  mother  was  brought 
up  in  our  own  Sharon: — ^but  though  scarcely  a  grandson  of  the 
County,  I  have  consented  to  say  a  little  on  this  occasion — partly 
from  my  large  personal  acquaintance  with  the  goodly  company  of 
pastors,  who,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  passed  away  from 
these  loved  churches  of  our  connection;  yet  chiefly,  in  view  of 
the  rather  singular  fact,  that,  with  a  ministry  short  of  thirty-eight 
years,  I  find  myself  to-day,  the  oldest  acting  pastor  within  both 
Consociations,  now  met  to  commemorate  religiously,  the  birthday 
of  the  original  body,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1802 — a  half  century  since — ^there  were,  in  both  our  Con- 
sociations, thirty  pastors,  fifteen  in  each.  Only  one  of  these  now 
remains  among  us — ^the  venerable  Father  Gelston,  senior  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Sherman ;  who  is  too  feeble  to  add  interest  to 
this  occasion  by  his  presence,  now  fifty-five  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation in  the  place  of  his  long  ministry.  I  do  like  these  links, 
which  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  especially  when  they 
are  links  of  gold.  Happy  people  that ! — away  at  our  south-west 
corner — to  be  thus  honored  and  blessed  with  the  long  and  useful 
residence  among  them,  of  one  so  worthy  of  their  love,  and  so 
identified  with  their  prosperity.  Happy  pastor! — to  have  sailed 
so  long,  and  so  pleasantly,  on  a  comparatively  smooth  sea,  while 
so  many  of  his  clerical  brethren  and  sons,  within  haifing  distance, 
have  so  often  encountered  the  fierce  storm  and  the  mountain 
wave,  with  terrific  lightning  and  thunder.  How  far  the  mild  and 
friendly  look  of  this  venerated  father  in  our  Israel,  and  his  soft 
words,  and  his  fervent  prayers,  and  his  marked  correctness  and 
punctuality,  may  have  gone  to  prevent  storms,  and  even  uncom- 
fortable breezes  in  so  long  a  sunny  course,  it  rnay  not  be  easy  to 
say ;  but  none  can  doubt  the  strong  tendency  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  and  influences  to  "keep  the  peace"  of  any  parish, 
and  keep  it  long.  Oh  praise  the  Lord  for  so  delightful  a  speci- 
men of  stability  in  the  pastoral  office,  in  these  times  of  change. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  ministry  of  Litchfield  County  be- 
gan in  the  South  Consociation,  forty- one  years  since,  during  a  • 
short  residence  at  Washington  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Ebene- 
ZER  Porter.   It  was  just  before  his  removal  to  the  Andover  Sem- 
inary, as  successor  to  Dr.  Griffin  in  the  chaij*  of  Sacred  Rhetoric- 
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Then  and  there  a  fellow-student,  a  native  of  the  County,  told 
me  of  one  Lyman  Beech er,  who  the  year  before  had  come  from 
Long  Island  and  settled  in  Litchfield,  and  was  thought  to  be  "  a 
smart  man."  He  also  spoke  of  a  younger  minister  of  some  prom- 
ise at  South  Britain,  by  the  name  of  Bennet  Tyler.  And  six 
miles  off,  at  Bethlem,  there  was  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  a  man  of 
wit,  and  pith,  and  popularity. 

My  instructor  at  Washington — a  choice  man  to  head  the  list 
of  deceased  pastors,  now  rapidly  to  pass  before  us — was  a  native 
of  Cornwall,  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth,  a  student  in  theology 
with  Dr.  Smalley.    He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Washington,  1796.   Here,  for  fifteen  years,  he  labored  with  much 
ardor,  ability  and  success,  in  "the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,"  until  invited  to  a  new  and  broader  field  of  usefulness.  At 
this  time  of  intense  interest  with  Dr.  Porter,  his  ill  health  seemed 
to  give  him  more  prospect  of  early  rest  in  heaven,  than  of 
longer  toil  on  earth.    Pale  and  feeble,  from  recent  hemorrhage 
of  lungs,  and  from  low  diet  by  order  of  anxious  physicians,  I  well 
remember  his  cadaverous  look,  his  tremulous,  tall  form,  his  slow 
and  careful  step,  his  hoarse  voice,  his  irritation  of  throat,  his 
avoidance  of  excitement  and  of  company.    Yet,  he  calmly  com- 
mits his  way  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Consociation  is  called  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  people,  to  indicate  what  the  mind  of  tht» 
Lord  is.    That  body  votes  unanimously  in  favor  of  his  removal 
to  Andover.    And  now,  with  characteristic  courage  and  rc^solu- 
tion,  and  in  firm  reliance  on  his  past  great  Helper,  the  p;de  in- 
valid ventures  to  assume  the  resj^onsibilities  of  a  professors  hip. 
so  high  in  its  demand,  that  recently,  some  of  our  theological 
seminaries  have  dropped  its  imposing  name,  lest  it  should  raise 
an  expectation  beyond  the  ability  of  any  mortal  to  meet.  Nor 
was  the  solicitude  of  the  new  professor  lessened  at  all,  by  a 
frank  and  friendly  visitor  about  this  time.    "Brother  Porter," 
said  this  honest  friend,  "will  you  step  here  to  th^  window?" 
Pointing  to  the  top  of  the  church  s<(M^ple  on  the  adjacfMit  green, 
,'Do  you  see  that  painter?    He  can  go  up  no  iiiglier  and  is  in 
•some  danger  of  falling.    In  lliai  man,  brother,  I  sec  yourself- 
You  are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  may  fall."     Hut  as  the  hite 
John  Q.  Adams,  after  reaching  the  dizziest  olfieial  <'levation  in 
the  gift  of  his  country,  or  of  lh(>  world  even,  actually  wcni  uj) 
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still  higher  and  higher,  in  true  fame  and  solid  worth,  so  this 
professor,  this  ultimate  president  of  the  Andover  Seminary, 
in  the  estimate  of  an  admiring  Christian  public,  went  up  far 
above  the  height  reached,  at  the  time  of  his  tremulous  consent 
to  succeed  the  splendid  Griffin  in  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric, 
in  the  pioneer  institution  of  the  kind,  not  far  from  the  so-called 
"Athens  of  America."  And  this  proud  name  of  New  England's 
metropolis,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Porter's  inauguration,  reminds  us 
alike  of  the  learning  of  ancient  Athens,  and  the  inscription  on 
one  of  its  altars, — "  To  the  unknown  God." 

But  the  highly  useful  course  of  the  Bartlet  professor,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  amid  crippling  infirmities  at  every  step, 
shows  how  much  a  well-furnished,  active,  resolute  mind,  second- 
ed by  a  large  and  glowing  heart,  even  in  a  feeble  body,  may  do 
for  God  and  his  church,  with  Christ  to  strengthen  and  give 
success. 

I  might  mention  Dr.  Porter's  love  of  intense  study — fatally 
intense — his  strong  common  sense,  his  great  graphic  power:  also 
the  entire  consecration  of  himself — first  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try as  a  pastor — afterward,  to  the  more  difficult  labor  under  God 
of  training  pious  young  men  for  the  pastoral  office  at  home,  or 
for  missionary  toil  and  usefulness  in  heathen  lands.  But  the 
Christian  world  has  his  memoir  by  a  competent  hand — a  full-  . 
length  portrait — true  to  the  original:  there  is  now  time  to  give 
only  the  epitome  of  that  memoir — the  miniature  of  that  picture 
on  the  last  page  of  the  book.  Tt  is  taken  frorn  the  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  of  his  beloved  institution. 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

EBENEZER  PORTER,  D.  D., 

WHO   DIED   1834,   AGED   SIXTY-TWO  YEARS, 
WAS   GRADUATED  AT   DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE,  1792, 
ORDAINED   AS   PASTOR  AT   WASHINGTON,  CONN.,  1796,  ^ 
INAUGURATED   AS   PROFESSOR  OF   SACRED   RHETORIC   IN  THE 
THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY  AT   ANDOVER,  1812, 
APPOINTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SAME,  1827. 
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OF   CULTIVATED  UNDERSTANDING,  REFINED   TASTE,  SOLID 
JUDGMENT,  SOUND   FAITH,  AND  ARDENT   PIETY ; 
DISTINGUISHED  FOR  STRICT  INTEGRITY  AND  UPRIGHTNESS,  KIND 
AND  GENTLE  DEPORTMENT,  SIMPLICITY  AND   GODLY  SINCERITY. 
A  FATHER  TO   THE   INSTITUTION  WITH  WHICH   HE  WAS 
CONNECTED, 
A  HIGHLY   USEFUL  INSTRUCTOR, 
A   ZEALOUS   PATRON   OF   THE   BENEVOLENT   SOCIETIES  OF 
THE   TIMES   IN   WHICH   HE  LIVED, 
A   TRUE   FRIEND   TO   THE   TEMPORAL   AND  ETERNAL 
INTERESTS   OF   HIS  FELLOW-BEINGS. 
LIVING,  HE   WAS   PECULIARLY   LOVED   AND  REVERED; 
DYING,  HE   WAS   UNIVERSALLY  LAMENTED. 

Have  we  glanced  at  Drs.  Bellamy  and  Backus,  Edwards  and 
Porter,  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Litchfield  County? 
Let  me  name  another — Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D. — of  equal 
brilliance,  if  not  greater  celebrity.  His  birthplace  was  Hadlyme ; 
his  Alma  Mater,  Yale;  his  theological  instructor,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Two  years  in  succession,  while  an  undergraduate, 
his  fine  mind  and  great  power  with  the  pen  obtained  the  college 
premium  for  the  best  composition.  His  first  settlement  in 
the  ministry  was  in  1795,  at  New  Hartford.  Here,  feeling  his 
own  weakness,  while  to  others  he  seemed  a  young  giant,  in  body, 
intellect  and  heart,  he  took  hold,  and  kept  hold  of  the  I^ord's- 
strength,  and  thus  "the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  stroni^^  by 
the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  Some  half  a  niih- 
south  of  his  church  there  was  a  rise  of  ground,  eovertnl  by  the 
original  forest,  to  cool  the  sunuiKM*  heal,  and  (lark(Mi  \\\v  lii^ht  of 
day.  To  this  retired  spot  the*  man  of  pray(>r  was  wont  to  go, 
and  sometimes  he  took  with  him  such  bnMlircMi  as  Mills  and  llal- 
lock.  And  here,  all  three  would  li(^  on  l!ii>ir  la((\s  upon  the 
ground,  after  the  Great  Model  in  the  garden  of  ( Id  Iix  inane. 
Nor  was  that  sacred  grove  the  only  Bethel,  w  here  young  (uiirin 
and  liis  helpers  in  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  tlic  Holy  Spirit 
loved  to  meet.  The  p;istor's  fIikJi/ — the  upix-r  room,  w  lita(>  his 
sermons  by  the  Lord's  help  were  made — w  as  a  place  w  lu>re  a 
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few  brethren  of  his  own  church  met  often  by  invitation  to  help 
fit  those  sermons  by  united  prayer  for  the  best  execution.  One 
of  this  little  band,  now  in  heaven,  once  told  me  of  this  fact  with 
faltering  voice  and  gushing  tears.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "such  prayers 
as  those  in  Mr.  Griffin's  study! — God  will  hear  such  prayers." 
They  were  heard;  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  first  love  were  added  to  the  Lord  in  a  short  time,  and 
many  hundreds  were  gathered  into  neighboring  churches. 

But,  this  man  of  rare  talents,  grace  and  gifts — this  champion 
of  the  church  and  of  truth — God  did  not  allow  to  remain  in  the 
County  quite  six  years.  He  intended  him  for  a  broad  range  of 
usefulness,  and  took  him  first  to  Newark,  N.  J. — thence  to  An- 
dover,  Mass. — soon  to  Boston — then  back  to  Newark — then  to 
the  presidency  of  Williams  College,  where  ended  his  public  la- 
bors. After  this  brilliant  and  highly  useful  course  for  about  for- 
ty years,  a  premature  old  age  came ;  first  his  noble  body,  soon 
his  mighty  mind,  began  to  falter.  The  bow  had  been  strained 
too  long  without  relaxation.  That  strong  working  of  mind  in 
the  depths  of  science,  in  the  hight  of  fancy,  and  that  glow  of 
feeling  also,  to  the  extent  of  a  red  heat,  all  which  went  so  far 
to  make  him  the  finished  orator,  were  too  powerful  for  his  phys- 
ical strength,  however  gigantic.  But  he  lived  to  use  up  the  en- 
ergies of  a  great  mind,  in  a  great  body,  under  the  holy  prompt- 
ings of  a  great  heart,  for  the  good  of  Zion,  to  the  joy  of  Zion's 
friends. 

My  first  sight  of  Dr.  Griffin  was  in  Boston,  in  his  very  prime 
at  the  age  of  forty-three,  amid  a  crowd  of  strangers  at^an  ordi- 
nation. Like  the  son  of  Kish,  he  was  "from  his  shoulders  and 
upward  higher  than  any  of  the  people."  Above  a  fine  forehead^ 
his  hair  stood  erect — ^was  white  enough  for  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  in  singular  contrast  with  his  bright,  piercing  eyes  and  his 
full  and  florid  face.  Having  before  seen  his  engraved  portrait  I 
had  no  cause  to  inquire  his  name.  And  if  that  countenance  has 
gone  to  heaven,  no  one  who  has  seen  the  likeness  in  his  memoir, 
can  fail  to  know  him  there,  amid  the  countless  multitude  of  the 
saved. 

To  sketch  the  character  of  Dr.  Griffin  to  the  life,  it  would  re- 
quire powers  like  his  own.  He  was  broadly  unlike  all  other 
men.    His  unique  cast  of  soul  gave  him  solitary  celebrity  as  a 
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pulpit  orator.    His  thoughts,  his  feelings,  his  tones  of  voice,  his 
whole  manner,  were  all  Dr.  Griffin's.    By  the  general  consent  of 
friends  and  foes,  he  belonged  to  the  first  rank  of  nature's  nobil- 
ity.   In  the  productions  of  his  mind,  there  was  a  rare  union  of 
simplicity  and  beauty,  with  strength  and  sublimity.    His  pen 
would  seem  to  have  dropped  from  an  eagle's  wing,  with  its  feath- 
er from  the  bird  of  Paradise.     The  strong  tone  of  Christian 
feeling  which  pervaded  his  conversation,  his  sermons,  his  prayers, 
was  a  large  element  in  that  powerful  charm,  which  all  felt  in 
contact  with  his  mind  and  heart.    As  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
it  were  not  easy  to  say,  whether  he  was  more  a  son  of  thunder, 
than  a  son  of  consolation.    He  had  an  admirable  fitness  for  the 
advance  post  of  the  Lord's  grand  army;  nor  did  he  shun  the 
place  of  peril — it  would  even  seem  to  have  been  his  favorite  po- 
sition.   He  could  battle  for  the  truth  with  greatest  power,  if  not 
greatest  pleasure,  when  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  darkened  the 
sky  around  him — he  was  now  "bold  as  a  lion."    See  the  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy  in  Boston,  breasting  a  phalanx  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  pride  and  learning,  in  the  popular  train  of  rank  error: 
he  stands  the  onset,  without  dismay;  he  is  in  his  element;  and 
when  did  he  so  well  state  and  defend  the  great  points  of  the 
gospel,  as  on  this  battle-ground  in  his  Park  Street  Lectures? 
The  pillar  of  granite  seemed  all  the  stronger  for  the  pressure  up- 
on it ;  his  enemies  confess  his  power  and  no  longer  affect  to  de- 
spise him. 

Dr.  Griffin,  after  expending  in  the  cause  of  Christ  a  greater 
amount  of  bone  and  muscle,  mind  and  heart,  than  often  b(4ong 
to  a  single  mortal,  directed  his  feeble  steps  to  his  favorite  New- 
ark.   Here,  his  sun  sets  in  glorious  brightness,  Nov.  3,  1837. 

There  is  a  class  of  our  living  ex-pastors  of  whom  a  little  miglit 
be  said,  if  I  were  quite  certain  that  all  of  them  are  absent  to- 
day; but  it  might  be  indelicate  to  s;iy  to  their  face  what  would 
be  no  slander  behind  their  back.  Tlie  fact  is  past  denial,  ilial, 
with  or  without  cause,  this  rough  and  bh'ak  conicr  of  Coiinci  t- 
icut — in  the  early  days  of  our  goodly  slal(\  least  loved  and 
last  settled — has  hvvn  extensively  regarded  by  literary  and  vc- 
clesiastical  powers,  North,  South,  East,  West,  as  lavorablr  soil 
for  growing  good  pr(\sidents  for  colleges,  and  good  professors  t'i>r 
theological  seminaries,  and  good  pastors  for  large  city  ehnn  ii- 
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es,  and  secretaries  for  benevolent  institutions.  Hence,  several 
of  the  more  able,  devoted  and  useful  pastors  in  the  County,  be- 
side those  already  named,  have  been  called  away  from  their  be- 
loved and  sorrowing  flocks  into  other  fields  of  labor,  for  the  good 
of  our  American  Zion.  Has  the  church  in  Litchfield,  resigned 
her  Beecher  and  her  Hickok?  It  was  to  furnish  Boston  with  a 
pastor,  and  Cincinnati  with  more  than  a  pastor — a  professor  also 
in  Lane  Seminary,  and  then  another  professor  of  Theology  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  and  in  Auburn  Seminary,  and  more 
than  a  professor  in  Union  College.  Has  South  Britain,  in  the 
period  under  review,  been  called  to  part  with  her  beloved  Tyler  ? 
It  was  to  give  a  president  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  pastor  to 
the  great  congregation,  where  Payson  had  long  preached  and 
prayed  so  like  an  angel ;  also  to  furnish  a  professor  and  a  presi- 
dent to  the  theological  institute  on  East  Windsor  Hill.  Were 
the  people  of  Norfolk  called  to  give  up  the  second  pastor  of 
their  choice  and  not  enjoy  his  long  and  useful  ministry  until  they 
should  lay  his  remains  near  those  of  their  first  pastor,  the  loved 
and  venerated  Robbins?  The  Lord  had  need  of  him  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  our  Griffin  and  Por- 
ter had  gone  before  him,  and  where  he  is  now  the  senior  profes- 
sor, and  the  venerable  president  since  the  setting  of  all  the  bright 
suns  of  earlier  date,  in  that  first  American  "  School  of  the 
Prophets."  Was  Goshen  also  bereaved  of  her  Harvey  ?  It  was 
at  the  call  of  the  Education  Society  to  fill  the  office  of  secreta- 
ry, after  the  ardent  and  eloquent  Cornelius.  Did  Harwinton 
mourn  at  the  removal  of  her  Pierce  ?  The  call  was  loud  from 
an  infant  college  in  deep  trouble  at  the  West,  and  he  left  a  be- 
loved people  for  the  presidential  chair  in  that  institution. 

And  all  these  former  pastors  of  our  churches,  we  should  re- 
member, were  removed  from  the  County  in  their  very  prime. 
While  our  Consociations  thus  bereaved,  have  mourned  from 
time  to  time  over  their  own  losses,  have  they  not  had  cause  to 
rejoice  also,  in  view  of  the  gain  to  Zion  at  large,  and  of  the 
kindness  of  Zion's  King  in  soon  furnishing  other  pastors  for 
those  removed  ?  But  I  ask  pardon  for  this  allusion  to  the  living : 
the  passing  hour  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller,  during  forty  years  sole  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Burlington — formerly  West  Britain,  in  Hertford 
County — belonged  with  his  church  to  our  North  Consociation. 
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He  was  born  at  Torringford,  and  educated  at  Yale  College. 
Possessing  a  clear,  strong,  active  mind,  and  fond  of  study,  he 
was  a  discriminating  and  instructive  preacher,  and  held  a  prom- 
inent place  among  his  brethren.  The  overflowing  fountain  of 
good  feeling  in  his  soul,  seconded  always  by  the  utmost  sinceri- 
ty and  agreeable  frankness  in  look  and  language,  more  than 
compensated  for  some  lack  of  refinement,  and  a  sort  of  noble 
contempt  of  eiiquette.  If  his  composition  lacked  polish  and 
embellishment,  it  had  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  solid,  ster- 
ling matter,  logically  arranged  and  clearly  expressed.  He  might 
plead  also  the  fashion  of  the  times,  for  any  want  of  elegance  in 
his  large  amount  of  rapid  writing,  for  the  pulpit  and  the  period- 
ical press.  He  is  said  to  have  furnished  for  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine,  the  substance  of  forty  sermons.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  genuine;  deep  piety,  and  was  willing  to  labor 
in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the 
good  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Mr.  Miller  was  of  medium  hight  and  dark  complexion.  His 
large,  round,  fleshy  face  of  high  color ;  his  short  neck  and  broad 
shoulders;  his  compact  and  corpulent  form,  joined  to  a  great 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  social  powers  of  high  order,  were 
admirably  suited  to  disappoint  the  phrenologist.  About  the 
time  of  passing  his  grand  climacteric,  his  hard-worked  mind 
suddenly  and  seriously  failed.  He  bore  this  frown  of  his  Heav- 
enly Father  with  the  meekness,  the  sweet  submission  of  a  duti- 
ful and  confiding  child.  Receiving  now  a  colleague,  he  rarely 
afterward  attempted  any  public  service.  It  was  delightful  as 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  waned  in  subsequent  years,  to  wit- 
ness the  abounding  of  his  love  to  God  and  men,  more  and  more. 
Only  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1S31,  I  called  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  in  his  cage  perfectly  frantic.  His  faithfnl  wife 
mentioned  to  him  my  name  and  proposed  pray(T.  Uc  at  om-c 
became  calm,  sat  quietly  till  the  close  of  the  praycT.  and  tluMi  in 
an  instant  resumed  the  stamping  of  his  feet,  and  llic  nnt'arthly 
and  loud  tones  of  wild  distraction.  The  temporary  qniet  re- 
minded me  of  the  maniac  who  sat  at  .It^sns'  feet  in  liis  right 
mind.  He  has  now  as  we  believe,  been  with  his  hrloved  Sav- 
iour perfectly  n^stored  and  happy,  the  lir<i  twenty  years  o(  a 
blessed  eternity. 
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The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Canton, 
from  1785  to  1826,  full  forty  years,  was  also  a  member  of  our 
North  Consociation  nearly  this  whole  time.  As  a  memoir  of 
his  life  was  published  soon  after  his  lamented  death,  little  need 
be  said  of  him  now,  as  a  model  Christian  and  a  model  pastor. 
It  is  alike  pleasant  and  useful  to  recall  his  entire  consecration  to 
Christ  in  early  youth,  and  his  steadiness  of  purpose  ever  after, 
to  gather  and  brighten  as  many  jewels  as  possible  for  his  Sav- 
iour's crown.  It  were  delightful  to  view  him  as  the  good  shep- 
herd, who  knew  his  flock  old  and  young,  and  could  call  them  all 
by  name,  and  by  a  sort  of  holy  charm  lead  them  in  green  pas- 
tures beside  the  still  waters.  Oh  how  did  love,  strong  and  holy, 
glow  in  his  looks  and  grace  his  language,  and  leave  his  deep 
mark  for  God  and  religion  on  all  his  movements!  To  repeat  my 
sketch  of  his  person  in  his  memoir,  Mr.  Hallock  was  above  the 
middle  stature  and  of  good  proportion.  His  face  was  rather 
long  and  spare;  his  features  prominent;  his  skin  dark;  his  eyes 
a  bluish  gray,  and  deep-set  under  thick,  black  eyebrows.  A 
chastened  smile  commonly  softened  the  fixed  and  deep  solemni- 
ty of  his  countenance  ;  a  most  unearthly  look  of  devout  contem- 
plation, kindness,  humility  and  grave  cheerfulness,  saved  him 
from  anything  like  repulsive  austerity.  He  walked  with  his 
'  head  a  little  inclined  forward,  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  earth. 
All  his  motions,  whether  of  the  body  and  limbs,  the  head,  the 
eyes,  or  the  organs  of  speech,  were  slow  and  with  unconscious 
dignity.  His  utterance  was  naturally  mild  and  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, often  energetic,  always  distinct  and  inimitably  grave 
and  sincere.  His  presence  was  suited  in  no  common  degree,  to 
impress  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe,  as  well  the  young  and  gay, 
as  the  more  sober  class  in  society.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of 
clerical  politeness.  His  very  peculiar  look  and  manner  went  far- 
ther than  in  almost  any  case,  to  give  emphasis  to  words  and  in- 
terest to  actions.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  Fenelon,  "  A 
noble  singularity  pervaded  his  whole  person,  and  a  certain  unde- 
finable  and  sublime  simplicity,  gave  to  his  appearance  the  air  of 
a  prophet."  Mr.  Hallock  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  June  23,  1826,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Williams  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1780.  His  first  settlement  in  the  Christian  ministry  was  at 
Southampton,  on  Long  Island.    In  1790,  he  took  the  pastoral 
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charge  of  the  church  in  Harwinton,  which  he  retained  thirty -two 
years.  He  seemed  to  regard  his  people  as  in  a  sense  his  own 
family ;  his  course  among  all  classes  was  eminently  parental. 
A  very  affectionate  and  faithful  minister,  he  labored  zealously 
for  the  salvation  of  old  and  young,  "  in  season,  out  of  season." 
Nor  did  the  Master,  whom  he  served  in  the  gospel,  leave  him  to 
spend  his  strength  for  naught.  He  had  the  happiness  to  witness 
among  his  people  several  revivals  of  religion  with  abundant  and 
precious  fruits.  Amid  the  trials  which  resulted  in  his  dismission, 
he  could  sympathize  with  Paul,  if  not  use  the  apostle's  words 
to  the  church  at  Corinth,  "  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent 
for  you,  though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be 
loved." 

Mr.  Williams  was  of  medium  size,  rather  slender  in  form,  and 
very  quick  in  his  movements ;  his  mind  also  was  rapid,  and  his 
language  free  and  easy.  Of  light  complexion  and  sanguine 
temperament,  there  was  no  disguise  in  his  open,  benevolent 
countenance.  A  man  of  warm  heart  and  active  piety,  he  felt, 
and  wept,  and  prayed  for  all.    He  died  1830,  in  a  good  old  age. 

The  Bard  of  the  brotherhood  next  we  may  see, 
On  the  north  County  line,  his  name  Chauncey  Lee, 
With  appendage  collegial  S.  T.  D. 
His  birthplace  was  Salisbury,  corner  north-west, 
,     Fine  soil  for  genus  Homo,  if  not  the  best. 
In  turn  rather  humorous,  yet  good  divine. 
Of  love,  large  and  various,  from  cleric  line. 
In  pulpit  and  social  life,  witty  or  grave, 
All  things  to  all  men  if  that  some  he  might  savi\ 
With  slight  eccentricities,  comic  in  look, 
Could  make  an  arithmetic  or  other  book;' 
Now  ranging  antiquity.  Job  for  his  guide. 
In  numbers  harmonious,  on  virtue's  side;* 
In  fine  style  prosaic,  now  bold  for  God's  truth, 
With  manner  impressive  on  age  as  on  youth; 
His  pastin^e,  neat  poesy,  work  more  severe, 


*Dr.  Leo  in  his  early  life  published  a  decimal  ariiluuriio  ;  altoiwnrd  tho  book  of 
lob  in  ver^c,  entitled,  Tlir  Trial  of  Virtu,-,  with  a  vohnucof  sermoii%  and  n  vohune 
of  letters  on  Clui.l.nn  <lo,  inn.-s,  xs-.tl,  sundry  ,Kun,.l.U.ts  un.l  pi.ves  of  rn^itive 
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With  pen,  or  toil  pastoral,  now  there,  now  here ; 

His  life  never  wearisome,  Christ  in  his  eye, 

For  souls  in  great  multitude,  cheerful  to  die,  , 

And  rest  in  Jerusalem,  sweet  home  on  high. 

Yet  his  heart  became  saddened  by  change  of  place. 

'Mid  life's  evening  shadows,  when  needing  much  grace. 

Oft  back  to  those  dear  ones,  he'd  nursed  with  good  care, 

His  mind  would  run  mournfully,  "  Oh,  if  now  there !" 

Till  worn  by  toils  various  for  Christ's  best  cause. 

In  fields  multifarious,  to  meet  new  laws, 

With  his  years  in  the  ministry  forty-two. 

With  his  soul  ripe  for  heaven,  for  earth's  adieu. 

His  Lord  in  pure  kindness,  took  him  away 

From  earth's  darker  scenery,  to  heaven's  own  day. 

Rev.  Pitkin  Cowles,  nearly  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  church 
in  North  Canaan,  was  a  native  of  Southington,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College.  He  was  one  of  the  many  good  ministers,  who, 
before  the  day  of  chartered  theological  seminaries,  studied  divin- 
ity with  Dr.  Charles  Backus  of  Somers.  At  his  ordination  in 
1805,  his  church  contained  but  eleven  male  members,  most  of 
them  ^n  advanced  life.  He  soon  commenced  a  sort  of  Sabbath 
school  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  young.  The  God  of  revi- 
vals blessed  his  ministry  with  several  "  times  of  refreshing  from 
his  presence." 

Mr.  Cowles  in  his  person,  was  large  and  portly,  with  a  full 
face  of  high  color,  expressive  of  good  common  sense,  honest 
purpose  and  strong  feelings.  In  social  life  as  in  religion,  he  had 
a  warm  heart.  Very  companionable  and  pleasant  with  persons 
of  different  age  and  standing ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  talents 
and  various  knowledge ;  was  weU  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture, not  only  in  respect  to  religion,  but  in  regard  to  movements 
in  common  life.  Sound  and  steadfast  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  evangelical  truth  and  prac- 
tical religion,  an  affectionate  pastor,  an  instructive  and  impres- 
sive preacher.  Toward  the  close  of  his  long  ministry,  his  use- 
fulness was  abridged  and  his  sensitive  heart  grieved,  if  not  some- 
what discouraged,  by  a  series  of  trials  which  resulted  in  his  sep- 
aration from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  death,  deeply  affecting, 
occurred  within  a  month  after  his  dismission,  at  Southington,  the 
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place  of  his  birth,  in  the  house  too,  and  the  very  room  where  he 
drew  his  first  breath  fifty-six  years  before. 

The  closing  scene  was  beautifully  marked  with  a  kind  mes- 
sage from  the  dying  man,  to  his  late  beloved  flock,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  for  their  religious  prosperity.  Speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  now,  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  preached 
through  his  ministry,  he  said  in  his  emphatic  manner,  ^'  I  know 
these  doctrines  are  trueP  His  last  words  were,  "  Glory ^  glory  to 
God:' 

The  time  will  scarce  allow  any  notice  of  the  more  transient 
class  of  our  pastors.  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel  L.  Carroll,  D.  D., 
of  Litchfield,  Elijah  Wood,  of  Southbury,  Cyrus  W.  Gray, 
of  Washington,  Orange  Lyman,  of  Ellsworth,  Azariah  Clark 
and  Edward  R.  Tyler,  of  Colebrook,  were  pastors  respectively 
in  the  places  named,  from  two  to  three  years.  IVIr.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Clark,  died  in  our  connection;  the  other  four  died  after  their 
removal  from  the  County. 

A  second  and  larger  class,  who  were  pastors  in  the  County 
for  a  longer  time,  can  receive  but  a  brief  notice  in  the  swift-fly- 
ing hour,  and  yet  several  of  them,  as  of  the  last  more  transient 
group,  were  men  of  much  worth  and  high  promise,  and  their 
memory  is  precious  with  their  former  people,  and  with  brethren 
and  churches  of  their  acquaintance.  Rev.  George  Carrington, 
a  native  of  Canaan  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  North  Goshen,  four  years.  He  was  afterward 
installed  in  Hadlyme,  and  subsequently  labored  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary in  Illinois.  Here,  when  about  to  be  settled  at  RnshviUe, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  amid  tlic  tears  of  many  new  friends. 
He  had  an  active,  inquisitive  mind,  and  a  fair  countentmct^ :  was 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  an  ardtMil  stu(](Mit,  sironii:  of 
purpose,  and  intent  on  doing  good. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Noaii  Smith  and  O.  Buttkkfii- li>.  o{  Sonth 
Britain,  ("the  only  two  pastors  of  whom  I  speak  witluMii  some 
personal  acquaintance,")  botli  found  a  grave  with  th(>ir  sc^rrow- 
ing  people;  the  former  after  eiglit  years,  Ihe  ]\\\\vx  after  twelve 
years  in  their  service,  with  beconiini,^  li(l(>lity  and  goini  aecept- 
ance. 

The  Rev.  John  Ijangdon,  pastor  of  the  elinreh  in  r>eihl(Mn 
from  1816  to  1825,  was  a  gra(hiate  of  Yale,  and  a  tutor  in  ihat 
college.    He  was  characterized  by  a  sound,  well  disc  iplined,  well 
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furnished  mind,  by  love  of  study,  great  decision,  and  pious  de- 
votion to  his  work  amid  many  infirmities.  A  residence  of  five 
years  with  his  former  flock,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  their  pas- 
tor, was  marked  with  many  substantial  tokens  of  their  love  and 
confidence.  Few  churches,  if  any,  ever  received  from  Zion's 
King  three  pastors  in  succession,  so  distinguished  as  Drs.  Bella- 
my and  Backus  and  Mr.  Langdon. 

Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years  in 
New  Preston,  was  connected  with  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  Hartford,  and  subsequently,  for  several  years,  acted  as 
editor  of  the  Mother's  Magazine  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  versatility  of  talent  to  meet 
the  variety  of  his  employments. 

The  Rev.  Darius  O.  Griswold,  a  talented  and  eloquent 
preacher,  was  ten  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Watertown. 
Born  at  Goshen  and  educated  at  Williams  College,  he  was  set- 
tled at  Saratoga  Springs,  to  which  place  he  was  recalled  after 
his  residence  in  this  County.  The  evening  of  his  life,  spent  at 
that  fashionable  watering-place,  was  marked  with  severe  afflic- 
tion of  a  mixed  character.  A  large  monument  of  fine  marble, 
erected  by  his  late  people  over  his  ashes,  in  the  romantic  and 
tasteful  cemetery,  east  of  the  village,  especially  the  inscription 
on  this  memorial,  shows  how  they  loved  him. 

The  Rev.  Amasa  Jerome  followed  Dr.  Griffin  at  New  Hart- 
ford in  1802,  and  there  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  more  than 
eleven  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College ;  a  man  of  clear  and  strong  mind, 
an  instructive  and  good  preacher — able  in  prayer — sound  in  doc- 
trine— loved  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  heartily  received  its  sys- 
tem of  evangelical  truth.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  of 
ill  health,  and  afterward  installed  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  He 
died  suddenly  at  New  Hartford,  April  5,  1832,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Rev.  Asa  Blair,  born  at  Blandford,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  was  among  the  last  of  Dr.  Porter's  theological  students  at 
Washington.  In  1813,  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
in  Kent,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  ten  years  after.  Mr. 
Blair  was  a  man  of  fair  qualifications  for  the  ministry — studious 
and  devoted  to  his  work — had  the  love  and  respect  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  confidence  of  his  clerical  brethren.    The  Lord  owned 
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his  labors,  and  his  early  removal  from  his  work  to  his  reward, 
caused  mom'ning  in  our  Zion. 

Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  extensively  known  as  an  original 
thinker,  a  strong  writer  of  sermons,  and  an  impressive  preacher, 
was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Southbury  three  or  four  years  ;  after- 
ward settled  in  the  ministry  at  Amherst,  ]\fess.,  and  in  Benning- 
ton, Vermont.  He  was  the  author  of  a  premium  tract,  "  The  Rich 
Believer  Bountiful ;"  also  of  a  highly  popular  sermon,  "  The 
Church  Safe,"  beside  three  volumes  of  sermons  and  some  post- 
humous works. 

Rev.  David  L.  Perry,  son  of  a  minister  in  Harwinton,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College  and  for  two  years  a  tutor  in  the  same, 
was  ordained  at  Sharon,  June  6,  1806,  as  colleague-pastor  with 
the  Rev.  Cotton  M.  Smith.    Less  distinguished  for  any  one 
prominent  excellence  in  his  clerical  chS.racter  and  course,  than 
for  a  symmetrical  union  of  the  more  useful  traits  of  a  good  par- 
ish minister,  he  held  on  his  quiet  way  for  more  than  tliirty  years, 
enjoying  to  a  high  degree  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his 
well  beloved  people,  and  of  the  surrounding  churches  and  pas- 
tors.   Mr.  Perry's  form  was  manly  and  of  good  proportion — his 
countenance  fair  and  prepossessing — his  manners  affable  and  ur- 
bane.   He  had  an  easy  flow  of  thought  and  language,  a  ready, 
well-furnished  mind,  and  was  not  only  a  skillful  and  bek)ved 
pastor,  but  an  instructive,  acceptable,  useful  preacher.    In  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  Oct.  25,  1835,  the  Master  caUed,  and 
he  cheerfully  left  his  work  on  earth  for  his  reward  in  heaven. 

Rev.  FIart  Talcott,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Colh^^e  in 
1812,  took  his  theological  course  at  Andover.  He  was  ])a>i()r  of 
the  church  in  Warren,  from  1825,  till  his  death  in  ISoO.  'I'lirongli 
these  eleven  years,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  snslaiiicd  the  char- 
acter of  an  able  and  devoted  minister  of  Chrisl.  lie  had  in  a 
large  degree,  the  divine  blessing  upon  his  labors,  witli  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  his  brethren  and  the  affections  of  his  congre 
gation,  old  and  young.  If  .  a  cripph'  in  -om^  of  his  limhs,  and 
obliged  to  lean  on  Hie  1o|)  of  his  staff",  liis  mind  was  sonnd  and 
strong,  and  his  whole  hearl  ready  to  evia-y  good  work  at  lionie 
and  abroad.  In  fact,  his  inti^lhn-tual  power  and  moral  crcctness, 
his  firmness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  si rai<,dil-forward  action, 
were  in  fine  and  iinpr(\ssiv(^  contrast  with  tlic  twist  of  hi-<  limb, 
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and  the  feebleness  of  his  outer  man.  If  his  body  was  short  and 
embarrassed  in  its  motion,  his  soul  was  tall,  and  its  movements 
singularly  free  and  graceful.  His  black,  bright  eye,  his  long,  thin 
face,  his  intelligent  and  earnest  look,  at  times  approaching  to 
good-natured  severity,  and  set  off  to  great  advantage  by  his  clear 
and  forcible  utterance  of  good  sense,  raised  him  quite  above  our 
pity — in  fact  made  us  and  made  him  doubtless  for  the  moment 
forget  his  inferior  trouble.  The  touching  close  of  his  ministry 
and  of  his  life,  I  will  give  in  the  words  of  the  present  pastor  of 
his  late  flock. 

"  Mr.  Talcott  had  been  confined  to  his  house,  from  Thanks- 
giving till  March,  from  joint  trouble  with  his  limb  and  a  lung 
affection.  He  was  slowly  improving,  and  at  his  request  the 
weekly  meeting  was  held  at  his  house ;  he  enjoyed  this  so  much 
that  he  determined  to -preach  the  next  Sabbath  a  part  of  the 
day,  though  his  wife  and  his  physician  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  attempt.  He  thought  he  was  able,  and  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  being  separated  any  longer  from  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  His  sermon  was  just  what  his  heart  dictated, 
and  full  of  overflowing  emotions.  He  was  much  exhausted  by 
writing  it.  The  Sabbath  came,  and  according  to  his  intense 
desire,  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  pulpit.  He  prayed, 
he  read  and  began  to  preach.  The  thoughts  which  he  uttered, 
the  sight  of  the  familiar  faces  which  he  loved,  were  fearfully  ex- 
citing to  his  weak  state,  and  while  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
and  all  hearts  were  throbbing  in  sympathy  with  him,  he  sudden- 
ly sank  back ;  in  a  moment  two  or  three  were  at  his  side,  and  to 
them  he  was  barely  able  to  utter,  It  is  all  emotion,  emotion." 
He  was  taken  from  the  pulpit,  and  did  not  speak  afterward; 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  ceased  to  breathe." 

Rev.  William  Andrews,  more  than  ten  years  the  talented 
and  loved  pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Cornwall,  was  born  at 
Ellington,  Sept.  28,  1782.  He  became  hopefully  pious  at  fif- 
teen ;  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  1806 ;  studied  the- 
ology with  Dr.  Burton,  and  in  1808,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Windham.  After  a  ministry  here  of  five  years,  he 
took  a  dismission  and  removed  to  Danbury,  where  he  held  the 
pastoral  office  thirteen  years ;  where  his  Master  gave  him  great 
joy  in  three  seasons  of  religious  revival.    In  1827,  he  was  in. 
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stalled  over  the  church  in  South  Cornwall.  Here  he  labored 
with  much  zeal  and  success,  till  the  attack  of  that  disease  which 
laid  him  in  his  grave  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  amid  the  deep  grief 
not  only  of  his  family  and  people,  but  of  a  broad  circle  of  cler- 
ical brethren  and  Zion's  friends. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  tall  and  spare ;  his  complexion  rather  sandy; 
his  face  intellectual  and  furrowed  more  by  deep  thought  and 
hard  study  and  zeal  for  pure  evangelical  truth,  than  by  age,  grief, 
or  worldly  care.  There  was  in  his  look  and  tone,  an  expression 
of  candor  and  kindness,  combined  with  conscious  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  and  conscious  power — Christ  strengthening  him — to 
defend  it  against  all  assailants.  His  mind  was  clear,  logical, 
strong.  He  had  great  decision  of  character.  His  love  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  individually  and  collectively,  was  ardent. 
He  had  the  character  of  an  able,  faithful  and  successful  minister 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  social  life,  he  found  a  warm  wel- 
come in  circles  of  different  age,  while  his  cheerful  and  sprightly 
bearing,  duly  modified  by  Christian  sobriety  and  great  kindness 
of  heart,  served  to  aid,  rather  than  hinder  his  steady  purpose  of 
magnifying  his  office,  and  by  all  means  advancing  the  best  good 
of  those  around  him.    He  was  a  friend  that  could  be  trusted. 

The  day  before  his  last,  when  asked  if  death  had  any  terrors, 
he  made  reply:  "No,  not  one.  I  have  sometimes  feared  I  was 
not  right,  because  I  could  not  feel  any  terror  in  view  of  death." 
When  asked  if  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  he  liad  preaclied 
them,  appeared  less  important  to  him  in  a  near  view  of  eternity, 
he  raised  his  hands  and  said,  "  Oh  no,  every  one  of  them  is  in- 
finitely precious!  And  the  divinity  of  Christ,  if  there  was  one 
doubt  in  respect  to  that,  what  a  miserabh*  condiiion  sliould  I  be 
in  now!" 

Rev.  Charles  Prentice — for  thirty-four  ye;irs,  tiic  much 
loved,  and  highly  useful  minister  of  South  Canaan — was  born 
at  Bethlem,  1778,  and  was  graduated  at  New  Haven.  Small 
and  rather  feeble,  but  symmetrical  in  form,  hv  had  a  pleasant 
and  honest  countenance,  suggestive  of  Nathaniel,  w  hom  .h^sus 
saw  under  the  fig-tree.  A  man  of  nneonunon  gift  in  praytT,  he 
had  his  "conversation  in  the  world  by  th(^  grace  of  (iod,  in  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity."    With  a  good  mind,  a  warm  heart, 
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and  devoted  piety,  it  seemed  to  be  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  social 
meeting,  he  spoke  with  great  ease  and  earnestness.  As  his 
manner  every  where  among  his  people  was  very  affectionate,  he 
could  "reprove,  rebuke  and  exhort,"  with  little  risk  of  giving 
offense.  The  poet  has  well  described  his  pastoral  course  in  say- 
ing of  "the  good  minister:" 

 "Prompt  at  every  call, 

He  weeps  and  watches,  prays  and  feels  for  all ; 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  unfledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tries  each  art,  reproves  each  dull  delay, 
Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the  way." 

The  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Prentice,  long  and  painful,  he  bore 
with  much  Christian  patience  and  with  assured  hope  and  faith. 
His  covenant  God  was  with  him  in  the  furnace  to  purify  and 
not  consume;  to  brighten  his  graces  and  complete  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  faithful  minister's  home.  He  died  much  lamented, 
May  29,  1838,  aged  sixty. 

Mr.  Prentice  was  the  last  of  four  pastors,  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  County,  who  rested  from  their  labors  within  less  than 
three  years.  The  other  three  were  Mr.  Perry,  of  Sharon,  Mr. 
Talcott,  of  Warren,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  South  Cornwall.  As  a 
proper  close  to  remarks  on  this  goodly  cluster  of  pastors,  who 
were  "lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths 
scarce  divided,"  let  me  give  the  opinion  of  their  association,  as 
drawn  up  near  the  time  of  their  death,  at  the  request  of  that 
body,  and  placed  upon  its  records : 

"  We  cherish  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  these  brethren, 
as  having  exemplified  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
regard,  the  Christian  virtues,  meekness^  humility^  disinterested- 
ness^ zeal  for  their  Master's  work,  and  for  the  salvation  of  ^ouls, 
as  also,  love  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and  for  their  fellow- 
servants  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus.  We  remember 
them  also,  as  workmen,  whom  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  endow 
with  a  distinguishing  measure  of  ministerial  gifts,  and  as  hon- 
red  of  God  in  doing  much  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
*We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  commemorate,  with  adoring 
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gratitude,  the  grace  in  which  God  revealed  himself  to  these  dear 
brethren  in  death.  The  bonds  which  united  them  to  family  and 
people  and  brethren,  were  weak,  in  comparison  with  the  influ- 
ences under  which  they  aspired  to  be  with  Christ,  and  under 
which  they  finished  their  course  with  joy." 

Rev.  Grant  Powers,  was  a  native  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College.  After  a  useful  and  happy  ministry 
at  Haverhill,  in  his  native  state,  he  came  to  this  County  in  his 
golden  prime,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Goshen  from 
1829  till  his  death,  1841.  As  a  man,  and  as  a  minister,  he  was 
above  middle  stature,  and  in  both  respects  of  good  proportion. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  Christian  and  cleric  gentleman ;  his  large, 
square,  honest,  frank,  intelligent,  friendly  face,  and  his  easy  and 
graceful  manners,  were  magnets  of  much  power  to  draw  persons 
of  different  classes  around  him;  were  more  than  magnets  to  im- 
part interest,  if  not  profit,  to  all  v/ithin  sacred  or  social  influence. 
It  was  good  to  see  his  hearty  snple,  tempered  with  like  hearty 
gravity,  and  both  playing  as  for  the  mastery  around  his  small 
black  eyes.  It  was  good  to  hear  his  smooth,  manly  utterance  of 
well  chosen  words,  in  accord  with  the  significant  working  of  his 
truth-telling  features.  The  light  sprinkle  of  hair  on  his  crown 
told  well  for  his  depth  of  thought  and  his  studious  habit. 
Whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  parlor,  or  the  school-room,  his  easy 
flow  of  thought  and  language  was  alike  suited  to  feed  the  mind, 
interest  the  heart,  and  improve  the  life.  He  had  a  rich  fiiiul  of 
anecdote,  with  rare  skiff  to  use  it  in  a  line  with  his  good  sense 
and  kind  feeling,  whether  to  embellish  his  sprightly  and  instruct- 
ive conversation,  *or  to  give  variety,  clearness  and  force  to  his 
sermons.  The  historical  parts  of  both  Teslamonts  furnished 
large  contributions  to  his  public  discourses.  His  preference 
plainly  was  to  show  his  belief  and  love  of  the  great  a^j^  glorious 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  less  by  exact  definitions,  than  by  a  el*  ar 
and  glowing  presentation  of  these  fundamental  truths,  so  as  to 
lead  others  to  see  and  love  these  things  with  hinis(«lf,  and  give 
to  God  aff  the  glory  of  the  great  salvation. 

Mr.  Powers  had,  in  no  common  degree,  those  qualities  in  hap- 
py combination,  which  secure  respect,  confidence  and  love;  pre- 
eminently  his  was  the  charm  which  niaUes  friends  and  keeps 
them.    He  was  a  highly  popular  preac  her.     But  death  love^  a 
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shining  mark,  and  often  makes  it  shine  the  brighter,  like  a  star 
in  its  exit  athwart  the  heavens  in  a  track  of  unwonted  brilliance. 
So  it  was  now.  As  his  flesh  and  heart  failed,  the  graces  of  hu- 
mility, faith  and  love  in  his  soul  shone  with  double  brilliance  and 
beauty.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life  he  said  to  a  friend, 
"  The  consolation  I  have  received  from  reading  the  one  hundred 
and  third  psalm  this  morning  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
all  the  sufferings  of  this  sickness."  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
celestial  city,  there  was  the  glow  of  a  new  charm  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  if  his  eye  of  faith  saw  the  open  gate  and  the  light 
and  glory  within.  His  end  was  peace,  April  10, 1841,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  On  the  white  marble  slab  over  his  grave,  in 
Latin,  are  the  strikingly  appropriate  words  of  the  angel,  at  our 
Saviour's  empty  tomb :  "  He  is  risen,  he  is  not  here ;  behold  the 
place  where  they  laid  him." 

¥ 

To  aid  variety  by  coarse  fine  art, 
I'll  venture  measure(ftines  on  Luther  Hart  :• 
A  genuine  son  of  song,  with  nobler  aim 
Than  rhyme  or  dulcet  tone  can  ever  claim.  • 
At  Jesus'  feet,  he  lays  his  sacred  lyre. 
To  Jesus'  praise,  his  loftiest  strains  aspire, 
And  that  dear  name  sets  all  his  soul  on  fire. 

In  seventeen  eighty-three,  his  cradle  rocks 
'Mid  Goshen  hills,  and  snows,  and  Boreas'  knocks. 
The  hopeful  boy  in  school-room  soon  appears. 
And  runs  in  learning's  way  beyond  his  years. 
In  early  youth  begins  a  nobler  race, 
With  Christ  to  guide  and  lead  to  higher  place : 
From  Yale  to  Andover  now  ardent  turns — 
With  love  to  God  and  man  his  whole  soul  burns, 
"fill  Plymouth  wisely  calls  him  to  her  side. 
And  he  as  wisely  takes  her  for  his  bride  : 
Another  bride,  in  usual  sense,  he  finds 
In  this  new  home — to  both^  his  love  now  binds. 
And  binds  with  strong  and  silken  cords  till  death : 
In  eighteen  thirty-four,  he  yields  his  breath. 

Dear  man !  a  heavier  groan  earth  seldom  hears, 
Than  when  he  fell.    No  mimic  sorrow  now  I 
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His  wife — his  flock — his  cleric  brethren  all — 
His  county — state — feel  one  great  common  grief. 

No  more  we  see  that  straight  and  slender  form, 
And  face  like  female's,  delicately  fair, 
But  manly  too,  with  forelfead  broad  and  high, 
And  look  so  kind,  so  winning,  yet  too  pale, 
From  thought  intense,  if  not  from  midnight  lamp. 
Did  we  not  sometimes  tremble,  while  we  loved 
The  wit  and  wisdom  fresh  from  fount  so  deep — 
Yea  bottomless?    Did  we  not  often. fear 
The  working  of  that  strong  and  sprightly  mind 
Would  sure  break  down  its  tenement  so  frail  ? 
How  soft  his  voice !  yea,  musically  soft 
For  social,  or  for  holier  pulpit  use ; 
As  if  an  extra  sweetness  it  had  gained 
From  daily  concert  with  angelic  friends, 
Drawn  down  by  sacred  songs  so  like  their  own. 
What  frank  and  Hart-y  words,  as  oil,  flow  out 
From  lips  now  playful,  now  anon  more  grave. 
To  please  or  teach,  alike  the  young  and  old — 
His  high,  chief  aim,  to  win  their  souls  to  Christ. 
At  home,  abroad,  with  poor  and  rich  alike. 
He  ne*er  forgets  the  business  of  his  Lord, 
His  sermons,  full  of  thought,  in  flowing  style, 
With  new  and  forceful  illustration  graced, 
And  preached  in  way  and  manner  quite  his  t)\vn, 
Were  never  opiates  to  youth  or  ago, 
But  suited  to  the  need  and  taste  of  all. 
What  lecturer  could  equal  Mr.  Hart, 
At  sacred  concerts,  all  the  region  round  I 
His  wizard-wand  could  summon  Jeduthaii 
Of  yore,  with  daughters  three  and  sons  fourlccii 
Before  you,  as  in  ancient  choir  they  stood, 
For  song,  with  harps  and  cymbals  in  Ciod's  house 
The  inference  plain — let  child  and  pan  iit  now 
Praise  God  together  in  the  choral  s()ll^,^ 

As  once  he  stood,  ambassador  for  Christ, 
And  eloquently  urged  the  listening  crowd 
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To  be  forthwith  all  reconciled  to  God ; 

His  look,  and  voice,  and  action  well  accord 

With  his  high  message,  and  a  soul  on  fire : — 

Sudden,  he  stops — assumes  a  kindlier  look, 

A  more  familiar,  mo|;;e  persuasive  tone, 

And  beautifully  simplifies  the  way 

To  heavenly  bliss.    The  goodly  city  shines 

Before  the  breathless  throng — all  eye,  all  ear — ^ 

When  pointing  to  the  Christian's  glorious  home 

The  impassioned  man  in  substance  says,  "Xoo/c  there ; 

Mark  well  the  gates  of  entrance — twelve  in  all; 

No  matter  which  you  enter — only  pass 

Within  the  city  walls,  and  you  are  safe. 

Now,  name  these  gates  repentance,  faith  and  love, 

And  other  Christian  graces  up  to  twelve; 

Then  choose  between  them — one  includes  them  all. 

Come  then  to  Christ  with  penitence,  or  faith ; 

Or  come  with  love,  or  with  humility- — 

Each  grace  implies  the  whole ;  and  some  find  one, 

And  some  another  plainer  to  themselves — 

While  each  gives  title  clear  to  that  sweet  home." 

I  only  add  the  graphic  epitaph  on  the  marble  monument 
erected  by  the  bereaved  people  of  Mr.  Hart  over  his  grave. 

REV.  LUTHER  HART, 

BORN  AT   GOSHEN,  JULY  27,  1783; 
ORDAINED  AT   PLYMOUTH,  SEPT.  5,  1810; 
DIED  APRIL  25,  1834. 

AS   A  PREACHER 
HE  WAS 
DISCRIMINATING   IN  DOCTRINE, 
VIVID   IN  ILLUSTRATION, 
PUNGENT   IN  application: 
AS   A  PASTOR, 
WATCHFUL,  ACTIVE,  AND   FAITHFUL   IN  REPROOF, 
YET  REJOICING  RATHER 
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TO   BIND   UP   THE  BROKEN-HEARTED. 
AMONG   THE  CLERGY, 
WISE   IN  COUNSEL, 
EFFICIENT   IN  ACTION*. 
IN   THE   COMMON   RELATIONS   OF  LIFE 
AFFECTIONATE   AND  MODEST, 
RESPECTED   AND  BELOVED. 

Rev.  Amos  Pettengill  was  born  in  iSew  Hampshire,  and 
graduated  at  Cambridge  University.  A  true  son  of  the  Pilgrims, 
in  this  ancient  institution,  he  literally  "  worked  his  passage," 
amid  great  hardship,  with  a  noble  feeling  of  independence,  a 
strong  love  of  Scripture,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  God  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Poor,  but  talented,  and  deeply  pious  in  that  proud  and  learned 
seat  of  religious  error,  he  dared  to  stand  foremost  if  not  alone, 
on  the  side  of  evangelical  truth  and  vital  godliness,  amid  the 
scoffs  of  fellow-students,  if  not  frowns  of  the  faculty.  The  cast 
of  opposition  which  young  Pettengill  met  at  Cambridge,  may 
be  seen  in  a  single  fact.  He  had  induced  some  half  a  dozen 
scholars  to  form  a  society  for  social  prayer  and  religious  improve- 
ment. No  sooner  was  this  known,  than  it  was  advertised  by 
the  enemy  under  the  contemptuous  title  of  "  Hopkinsian  C^lub.'' 
Immediately  all  forsook  him  at  the  little  meeting;  yet  put  his 
hope  in  God,  and  went  forward  w^ith  equal  meekness  and  zeal, 
to  do  what  he  could  to  burnish  the  gold  wliich  had  become  dim, 
in  that  first  and  favorite  college  of  the  Puritans.  At  lengili,  his 
godly  sincerity  and  practical  piety,  joined  to  a  higli  order  of  iu- 
tellect  and  good  scholarship,  not  only  found  some  favor,  hui 
were  doubtless  more  useful,  if  less  popuhu-.  tlian  lliev  would 
have  been  in  a  better  moral  atmospln  re. 

Soon  after  his  license  to  preach  the  gosjx^l,  Mr.  PettiMigill  la- 
bored as  a  missionary  in  tlie  north-east  corner  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  this,  then  dark  n^gioii,  he  finally  took  \hc  pasto- 
ral charge  of  a  church  of  l\)urtecn  members  at  (Miamplain.  Here 
he  spent  nearly  five  years,  encouraged  by  the  j)o\v(tIu1  iiilluenc(\s 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  large  increase  of  his  little  ehureh.  till 
the  war  of  1812  led  to  a  discontinuance^  of  iiis  labors  in  that 
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frontier  town.  In  1816,  he  was  installed  in  this  County  over  the 
church  in  South  Farms,  and  if  he  now  found  more  storm  than 
sunshine  from  a  cloud  of  earlier  date,  and  bigger  too  than  a 
man's  hand,  yet  his  ministry  of  six  years  in  our  connection  was 
not  without  success. 

Mr.  Pettengill  removed  from  South  Farms  to  Salem  on  our 
borders,  there  to  finish  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  find  a  grave  in  the  bosom  of  an  affection- 
ate and  beloved  people.  This  last  pastoral  home  for  more  than 
seven  years,  was  his  longest;  also  the  most  pleasant  to  himself, 
if  not  the  most  useful  to  his  congregation.  He  died  August  19? 
1830,  aged  fifty  years.  In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well, 
"  He  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance  for  his  firm  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  of  our  church ;  his  sincere  regard  to  the  truth, 
and  hatred  of  error,  as  well  as  for  his  talents  and  acquisitions  in 
theology  and  science."  The  Rev.  Luther  Hart  wrote  a  very  in- 
teresting memoir  of  Mr.  Pettengill,  which  is  among  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society. 

Rev.  James  Beach,  a  native  of  Winchester,  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  and  of  Mr.  Hooker's  divinity  school  at 
Goshen,  spent  his  whole  pastoral  life  of  thirty-six  years  at  Win- 
sted.  From  a  small  and  feeble  band,  he  saw  his  congregation 
steadily  increase  with  the  increase  of  population  and  business 
in  that  thriving  place,  until  it  took  rank  with  the  first  class  of 
our  religious  societies.  For  more  than  thirty  years  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  him  for  a  neighbor,  a  senior  brother,  a  coun- 
selor, a  sample,  a  loved  friend.  His  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  were  sacred  to  the  profession  of  his  choice.  He 
held  a  high  position  among  his  clerical  brethren  ;  was  one  whom 
they  delighted  to  honor,  and  this  the  more,  the  older  he  grew  and 
the  better  they  knew  him.  His  great  weight  of  character  and 
rare  influence,  seemed  to  result  very  much  from  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  deep  piety,  cultivated  and  vigorous  intellect,  sterling 
sense,  uniform  judiciousness,  joined  to  his  marked  sobriety,  his 
brotherly  kindness,  his  dignified  manner,  his  steady  manifesta- 
tion of  strong  love  to  God  and  God's  truth,  as  he  saw  them  on 
the  sacred  page  in  lines  of  light  and  glory.  In  view  of  such 
elements  of  moral  power,  was  it  strange  if  his  brethren  in  the 
small  and  large  meeting  should  sometimes  wait  fqr  his  opinion 
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and  for  his  sound  reasons  in  its  support?  How  did  all  love  to 
have  him  lead  in  devotional  exercises  on  all  occasions,  as  one 
preeminently  endowed  with  the  gift  and  the  grace  of  prayer  I 
But  this  wise  counselor,  this  man  of  combined  meekness  and 
dignity,  this  good  moderator  and  preacher,  could  with  all  ease 
and  affability  come  down  to  the  level  of  children.  After  the 
example  of  Christ,  his  custom  was  to  treat  the  little  ones  near 
him  with  kind  and  winning  attention,  while  children  were  de- 
lighted to  gather  around  their  smiling,  soft-toned  friend  and  father. 
In  times  of  special  religious  interest  with  his  people,  his  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  were  in  harmonious  and  strong  action 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Mr.  Beach,  after  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  spent  the  calm 
evening  of  life  among  his  late  people,  with  the  undiminished  af- 
fection and  confidence  of  the  pastors  and  churches.  His  last 
few  years  were  emphatically  years  of  trial  and  of  triumph,  as  if 
his  Heavenly  Father  would  show  to  all  the  power  and  excellence  of 
that  gospel,  which  he  had  so  long  professed  and  preached,  as  if  he 
would  fully  prepare  his  approved  servant  for  a  joyful  removal  to  the 
glorious  mansions  prepared  for  those  "  who  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness," an  event  which  occurred  June  10,  1850,  the  day  after 
his  completion  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Beach  though  not  tall,  was  commanding ; 
all  the  parts  symmetrical  and  well  rounded;  his  head  large;  his 
eyes  deep-set  beneath  heavy  eyebrows;  his  neck  short  and  thick, 
shoulders  broad,  limbs  iarge,  his  whole  aspect  the  very  picture 
of  health.  He  was  singularly  well  formed  for  strengtli  of  body 
and  of  mind.  Gravity  and  goodness  had  about  equal  possession 
of  his  countenance,  while  reason  was  more  strongly  developed 
than  imagination.  His  brotherly  kindness  and  his  hiuniiity,  he 
himself  expressed  very  beautifully  \\\  a  sermon  at  the  Iniirral  ol 
Mr.  Prentice  of  South  Canaan  :  "  Oh  my  alfvctionalc  brother;' 
he  said  with  strong  feeling,  "very  prtM-ions  \\vx\  thou  to  vu\  In 
the  youthful  period  of  life  we  put  on  \\w  liarness  togctluT.  In 
our  private  intercourse,  and  in  tli(^  meetings  of  brethren,  onr 
hearts  as  our  hands  have  been  joiiird.  By  thy  ."xanipU's  liavc  1 
been  instructed,  animated,  reproved,  llast  ilion  1.  It  me,  vii/  on- 
ly elder  brother,  m  the  endean^l  circh"  of  C'hrist's  ministers  to 
which  we  belonged?     Oh  tliat  dnriii-  ihc  little  time  in  wliieli 
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this  advanced  position  is  to  be  occupied  by  me,  I  might  copy 
thy  fidelity  to  Christ  and  to  souls ;  that  I  might  know  more  of 
that  blessed  assurance  which  gave  thee  steadfastness  through 
months  of  pain,  and  amid  the  swellings  of  Jordan ;  that  I  might 
experience  more  of  those  communications  from  above,  which  to 
thy  sinking  soul  were  more  than  peacCy  which  were  heaven  be- 
gun in  this  house  of  clay." 

This  apostrophe  to  the  departed  Prentice,  I  would  now  myself 
adopt  with  slight  variation  in  reference  to  our  late  brother  Beach, 
whose  setting  sun  was  very  like  the  one  he  described ;  this  pray- 
er also  of  our  departed  brother,  I  would  humbly  and  heartily 
make  my  own. 

Rev.  Timothy  Stone  was  born  in  Lebanon,  May  29,  17745 
his  father  a  minister,  his  mother  a  minister's  daughter.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  received  a  stroke  of  paralysis  from  which  his 
organs  of  speech  never  wholly  recovered.  A  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  he  studied  theology  with  Dr.  D wight,  and  in  1803,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Cornwall.  He  had  great 
simplicity  of  character  and  of  purpose.  In  the  estimate  of 
friends  and  brethren,  his  piety  was  deep ;  his  walk  with  God 
humble  and  close ;  his  prayers  many  and  fervent.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  living  Christian,  a  pastor  of  high  and  steady  aim  to  pro- 
mote the  best  good  of  his  flock.  Greater  than  the  joy  of  har- 
vest was  his  joy  in  those  religious  revivals  with  which  God 
blessed  his  ministry,  in  which  his  labors  were  abundant,  and  ap- 
propriate, and  successful.  <f 

After  serving  the  church  in  Cornwall  twenty-three  and  a  half 
years,  Mr.  Stone's  impaired  health  led  him  to  unite  with  his 
people  in  a  call  of  the  Consociation  to  dissolve  their  union. 
Subsequently  he  preached  in  sundry  places,  and  was  variously 
useful  in  the  service  of  his  beloved  Master.  His  tranquil  even- 
ing of  life  was  spent  in  the  same  retired  and  pleasant  valley, 
among  many  fast  friends,  where  his  ardor  of  youth  and  his 
strength  of  manhood  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  the 
spot  a  favorite  residence  for  his  old  age.  Here  with  his  "  many 
infirmities,"  and  amid  the  darker  shadows  of  life's  deepening 
valley,  from  threescore  and  ten  down  almost  to  fourscore,  it 
seemed  to  be  his  main  business  "to  walk  with  God,"  till  "  God 
took  him."    His  was  a  calm,  bright  sunset.    He  had  before  said 
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to  a  friend,  "  It  would  be  my  choice  to  die  on  my  knees."  As 
the  moment  of  departure  drew  near,  he  made  a  seeming  effort 
to  take  this  humble  posture  in  his  bed,  but  found  himself  too 
feeble.  He  then  said,  "  I  ask  forgiveness  of  you  my  wife,  and 
of  you  my  son,  and  of  you  my  daughter,  and  of  ail ;  and  now  I 
wish  I  were  on  my  knees  asking  forgiveness  of  God,  but  it  can 
not  be."  Thus  he  fell  asleep,  the  fourteenth  of  last  April,  aged 
seventy-eight.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  grave  of  his  choice, 
among  the  people  of  his  first  and  last  love,  near  the  gate  of  the 
picturesque  cemetery,  sadly  populous  hillock,  a  little  east  of  the 
village  of  his  long  residence,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  his  rever- 
end successor,  of  Obookiah,  and  of  a  multitude  of  his  former  peo- 
ple and  Christian  friends. 

But  were  there  no  defects  in  this  long  list  of  goodly  pastors? 
The  true  answer  is  easy.  They  were  men,  not  angels;  men,  too, 
of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  others  ;  not  one  of  them 
without  spots  of  a  fallen  humanity.  I  might  specify  among 
their  foibles,  a  lack  of  the  lovely  spirit  of  Christ  in  its  fullness 
and  steady  influence  from  day  to  day;  also  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle care  to  live  within  their  income ;  too  great  or  too  small  skill 
in  a  bargain,  or  a  marked  deficiency  in  some  one  qualification 
for  the  great  and  difficult  work  of  their  choice.  But  I  have 
neither  heart  nor  time  to  specify  the  reputed  blemishes  of  indi- 
viduals, whom  as  a  class,  I  regard  among  the  purest  men  of  their 
time,  burning  and  shining  lights,  in  one  bright  galaxy  of  three 
successive  generations,  through  a  cycle  of  one  hundred  years. 

For  in  the  whole  century  under  review,  we  find  only  two  pas- 
tors of  our  churches,  who  proved  so  unlike  Paul,  as  to  destroy 
the  faith  which  once  they  preached,  and  one  of  these  changed 
his  course  after  leaving  the  County;  we  find  but  two  olhers — 
one  in  each  Consociation — who  were  deposed  from  the  niinistry 
for  immorality,  and  while  weeping  o\fer  the  sad  full  of  tliese, 
our  hearts  are  not  a  little  comforted,  as  in  David's  v.x^v,  to  record 
their  repentance  with  their  scandalous  sin.  One  more  sorrowful 
instance  may  not  be  passed  in  silence:  a  talented  young  minis- 
ter in  the  County,  some  forty  years  ago,  resigned  his  charge 
through  the  cumbrance  of  other  cares,  and  under  th(^  censure  of 
the  Consociation,  and  afterward  sunk  to  a  low  soriai  l.'vel,  and 
came  to  a  miserable  end. 
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These  few  painful  facts  it  were  wrong  on  this  occasion  to 
"  wrap  up,"  but  in  view  of  them,  will  not  our  churches  and  their 
pastors  too,  while  duly  humbled  for  poor  human  nature,  even  in 
sacerdotal  vestment,  unite  in  loud  thanks  to  God  that  so  few 
have  fallen — not  one  in  twelve — while  some  at  least  of  these  few 
were  more  like  penitent  David,  than  like  desperate  Judas.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  clergy  at  whom  we  have  glanced,  were  as 
a  body  men  of  pure  morals  and  much  spirituality,  intelligence 
and  devotion  to  their  work.  And  they  labored  in  the  gospel 
side  by  side  in  good  harmony  and  mutual  confidence,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Saybrook  platform.  Yet  there  were  shades  of  dif- 
ference doubtless,  as  always  among  independent  thinkers,  on 
some  points  of  truth  and  duty.  There  was  also  among  these 
departed  pastors  a  marked  variety  in  natural  talents  and  in  so- 
cial and  pastoral  feelings  and  habits,  as  in  depth  of  piety,  the 
toils  of  the  study,  and  the  services  of  the  pulpit.  Some  of  them 
after  high  example,  might  be  named  sons  of  thunder ;  others  as 
truly,  sons  of  consolation.  Like  ApoUos,  some  were  eloquent 
men  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  while  others  bore  strong  re- 
semblance to  guileless  Nathaniel,  and  others  remind  us  more  of 
Paul,  with  a  happy  union  of  all  those  high  qualifications,  intel- 
jectual,  moral,  physicial,  which  so  combined  to  fit  this  chief 
apostle  for  the  Master's  use,  and  make  him  for  thirty  years,  the 
bold,  the  wise,  the  successful  pioneer  of  infant  Christianity,  amid 
hearty  foes  and  many  obstacles. 

Nor  is  all  this  variety  a  strange  fact.  In  the  religious  as  in 
the  natural  world,  are  "  greater  and  lesser  lights,"  and  "  stars  al- 
so." Is  Jesus  Christ  preeminently  the  greater  light  in  our  moral 
firmament  ?  and  is  the  Bible  here  the  lesser  light  ?  The  minis- 
ters of  Christ  we  may  regard  as  so  many  stars  of  different  mag- 
nitude, brilliance  and  use.  Some  of  these  stars,  in  beautiful  sub- 
servience to  the  great  central  light,  shine  with  a  strong,  uniform 
brightness,  and  shine  on  so  for  many  years,  with  scarce  a  flitting 
cloud  however  small,  to  lessen  their  good  influence.  Some  dif- 
fuse an  equally  steady  but  a  softer,  milder  light,  and  perhaps 
are  no  less  pleasant  or  cheering  than  the  former  to  all  within  their 
range.  Some  others — a  few- — remind  us  of  a  comet,  now  start- 
ling the  amazed  beholders — now  waning  fast — soon  vanishing 
quite  away,  while  their  late  admirers  are  left  in  perplexity  if  not 
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in  disappointment.  Not  less  manifest,  possibly,  has  been  the 
variety  in  those  deceased  ministers,  who  at  different  periods  and 
to  various  extent,  have  adorned  the  religious  sky  of  this  County, 
It  were  presumption  in  a  mortal  to  attempt  an  exact  classifi- 
cation of  these  departed  stars.  Only  He  is  competent,  who 
held  them  all  in  his  right  hand;  who  placed  and  kept  them,  re- 
spectively in  these  golden  candlesticks ;  who  marked  the  precise 
quality  and  amount  of  light,  which  each  emitted  for  the  good  of 
His  church  and  the  glory  of  His  name.  His  comparative  and 
true  estimates,  we  shall  not  know  till  we  leave  the  scenes  of 
earth,  and  open  our  eyes  upon  the  glorious  lights  of  the  upper 
firmament,  and  have  our  respective  places  there  accurately  as- 
signed, amid  all  the  varieties  of  moral  worth,  as  seen  and  de- 
clared by  the  One  Infallible  Mind.  For  if  an  angel's  hand 
might  now  raise  the  vail,  and  let  us  look  in  upon  those  loved 
friends  as  they  now  are  in  glory,  or  if  an  angel's  pencil  might 
sketch  for  us  their  exact  moral  features  and  relative  worth,  still, 
our  great  imperfection  would  prevent  our  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  reality. 

"  The  only  wise  God"  plainly  prefers — and  knows  how  to  fur- 
nish— a  full  assortment  of  ministers,  for  any  given  time,  place  or 
work.  Whom  did  Jesus  Christ  select  for  pioneers,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Christian  dispensation?  Not  twelve  Peters — not 
twelve  Johns ;  but  an  assortment  of  talent  and  temper  to  act  on 
the  varieties  in  human  society.  And  after  his  return  to  heaven, 
the  whole  company  of  his  chosen  apostles  included  but  one 
Paul.  In  this  model  group  for  the  Christian  ministry,  in  all  time, 
through  all  lands,  do  not  the  more  marked  varieties  remind  us 
of  varieties  am.ong  our  own  departed  ministers  ?  Not  that  these 
uninspired  men  were  on  the  high  level  of  holy  apostles.  But, 
do  not  the  promptness,  energy,  boldness  and  rock-hke  firmness 
of  Peter,  remind  us  of  like  traits — though  inferior — in  some  of 
our  ex-pastors?  And  do  not  thundering  Boanerges,  and  sweet- 
toned  Barnabas,  and  eloquent  Apollos,  and  ?/?fel()(|n(Mi<  Paul, 
respectively  indicate  somewhat  like  specimens  of"  charactc'r, 
among  worthy,  yet  broadly  different  ministers,  oiwc  in  (  liart^e  of 
our  churches? 

In  a  hasty  tour  of  the  County,  we  have  now  troddm  lightly 
on  the  ashes  of  three  generations  of  pastors:  we  have  seen 
12 
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many  of  these  honored  dead,  lying  with  appropriate  memorials 
amid  their  silent  flocks.  Such  simple,  touching  mementos  in 
all  our  towns — how  unlike  those  in  Westminster  Abbey!  where 
the  visitor  thinks  of  "earth's  mighty  dead,"  whether  of  royal 
birth^  or  of  more  royal  mind  in  the  first  rank  of  genius  and  liter- 
ature. These  humble  graves  of  Christ's  ministers  among  us, 
how  unlike  the  splendid,  tasteful,  costly  tombs  of  the  rich,  the 
gay,  the  thoughtless,  at  a  Mount  Auburn,  a  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tary,  or  a  Mount  Hope !  where  the  proud  display  of  wealth,  and 
the  rich  embellishments  of  art,  amid  fine  natural  scenery,  of 
choice  selection  and  careful  culture,  would  fain  beguile  you 
along,  as  over  a  mere  pleasure  ground  of  great  attractions- 
would  almost  forbid  your  recollection  of  the  subterranean  vaults 
under  your  feet.  But  the  plain,  unambitious  graves  of  the 
former  pastors  of  our  churches  are  in  best  keeping  with  their 
humble  lives,  as  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus.  And  we  have 
passed  round  among  them,  and  read  the  inscriptions — not  to 
weep,  but  to  recall  their  dear  persons  and  their  good  deeds,  and 
to  bless  God  for  such  friends  and  benefactors  of  this  County, 
and  of  our  race.  Yes,  and  in  view  of  their  devotion  to  Christ 
and  his  church — in  view  of  their  usefulness  to  their  fellow- 
men — in  view  of  their  lives,  spent  in  the  greatest  and  best  work 
of  mortals — ^we  would  raise  our  eyes  from  their  ashes  on  earth, 
to  their  souls  in  heaven;  and  we  would  earnestly  seek  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  noble  action  from  the  cherished  memory  of  their 
example ;  and  would  follow  their  faith  more  diligently,  and  do 
good  with  all  our  might,  and  hope  to  join  them  in  God's  best 
time,  and  enjoy  with  them  the  rich  rewards  of  grace,  forever  and 
ever,  and  ever. 
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GENERATION  TO  COME  THE  PRAISES  OF  THE  LORD  AND  HIS  STRENGTH  AND  HIS  WON- 
DERFUL WORKS  THAT  HE  HATH  DONE. 

The  history  of  the  world,  contemplated  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  is  but  the  history  of  the  redemption  of  man. 
All  events  have  been  arranged  and  directed  in  reference  to  that 
great  scheme  of  divine  mercy;  none  of  which  have  had  a  more 
direct  bearing,  or  more  important  influence  upon  its  develop- 
ment and  progress,  than  genuine  revivals  of  religion. 

By  arrangement  I  am  to  notice  the  revivals  of  Litchfield 
County  during  a  hundred  years. 

A  meager  outline — a  brief  sketch  of  this  most  important  part, 
of  the  religious  history  of  the  County — is  all  that  is  possible 
within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  single  discourse. 

The  century,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  first  commencing  in  the  year  1752,  when  tlio  orig- 
inal Consociation  was  organized  in  the  County,  and  ending  in  ih*' 
year  1791,  when  it  was  separated  into  the  North  and  Sontli  Con- 
sociations. The  second  commencing  1791,  and  (^xttMulinij:  to 
the  present  time. 

During  the  first  period  there  was  a  great  (h^irih  o(  n^vivals, 
not  only  in  this  County,  bnt  throughout  tlie  laml.  It  i.^ 
known  that  near  the  close  of  the  great  revival  of  1710  and  1711, 
in  which  President  Edwards  and  Whitefield  w  rrr  cou>\m'uou^  in- 
struments, Davenport  and  others  misled  by  liini,  (cW  \n\o  griev- 
ous fanatical  excesses,  rent  asunder  churches,  and  occasioned 
much  confusion  thus,  in  the  estimate  of  many  who  did  not  suf. 
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ficiently  discriminate,  bringing  all  revivals  into  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion and  discredit. 

Then  the  old  French  War,  commencing  1756  and  lasting  seven 
years,  was,  during  its  continuance,  a  matter  of  absorbing  inter- 
est and  attention  in  the  colonies.  And  even  before  its  conclu- 
sion, a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  solicitude  to  the  colonies  was 
opened  in  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  English  government, 
which  they  began  to  experience.  These  troubles  continued  and 
increased,  till  they  led  to  the  declaration  of  independence  by 
the  colonies,  July  4,  1776. 

The  war  by  which  that  declaration  was  made  good  was  pro- 
tracted through  seven  long  years,  during  which  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  country  were  severely  tasked.  Peace,  the  treaty 
of  which  was  signed  at  Paris,  Jan.  20,  1783,  brought  a  cessation 
of  foreign  hostility,  but  did  not  bring  immediate  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

The  resources  of  this  country  were  exhausted. 

The  states  and  individuals  were  in  debt;  credit  was  prostrate. 
The  army  was  unpaid,  and  there  was  general  suffering  and  un- 
easiness. 

In  1786  an  insurrection,  known  in  history  as  Shay's  rebellion, 
broke  out  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  sym- 
pathizers in  this  state  and  even  in  this  County. 

The  question  respecting  a  constitution  of  general  government 
began  to  be  agitated.  In  1787  and  1788  the  constitution  was 
framed;  it  was  adopted,  and  went  into  operation,  1789.  So 
many  exciting  and  important  public  matters  were  crowded  into 
the  period  now  under  consideration.  Religion  was  kept  in  the 
background    There  were  scarcely  any  revivals  in  the  land. 

From  the  records,  the  church  in  South  Canaan  appears  to  have 
been  favored  with  gentle  refreshings  in  1753,  1768,  1769  and 
1770;  as  a  result  of  which  fifty-four  were  added  to  the  church. 

In  1773,  Torringford  had,  in  the  language  of  the  record,  a 
small  revival.  Harwinton,  in  1774,  was  favored. with  a  revival 
which  brought  eighty-five  into  the  church. 

In  1780,  there  was  a  revival  in  New  Preston ;  thkty  were  ad- 
ded to  the  church. 

In  the  years  1783  and  '4  there  were  very  interesting  revivals 
in  Torringford,  and  in  Norfolk,  in  which  sixty  were  added  to  the 
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church ;  and  Winchester,  in  which  fifty -four  were  added  to  the 
church. 

The  venerable  and  excellent  Deacons  Piatt  and  Loomis — now 
living  in  Winchester  and  subjects  of  that  work — refer  to  it  with 
great  delight  and  gratitude;  and  though  sixty-nine  years  have 
since  rolled  away,  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  its  circumstances 
and  incidents.  They  state  that  the  doctrines  of  grace  were 
faithfully  preached ;  that  meetings  were  somewhat  multiplied  ; 
that  the  regular  pastors  were  aided  by  their  ministerial  brethren 
in  the  vicinity ;  that  a  Mr.  Wood,  who  they  think  came  from 
Virginia,  preached  in  several  of  the  towns  where  the  revival  pre- 
vailed ;  and  that  his  labors  appeared  to  be  specially  blessed. 

1785,  South  Britain  was  favored  with  a  revival,  which  added 
to  the  church  twenty-two ;  and  Harwinton  in  1790,  which  added 
twenty-five  to  that  church. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  periods,  into 
which  I  divided  the  century. 

The  second  commences  1791,  when  the  Consociation,  which 
had  embraced  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  limits  of 
the  County,  was  divided  into  the  North  and  South  Consociations 
of  Litchfield  County. 

The  era  of  modern  revivals  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
commenced  in  1792.  Dr.  Griffin  says,  "  From  that  date  I  saw  a 
continued  succession  of  heavenly  sprinklings  at  New  SaliMii, 
Farmington,  Middlebury  and  New  Hartford,  (all  in  Conn.,)  until 
in  1799,  I  could  stand  at  my  door  in  New  Hartford,  Litchfield 
County,  and  number  fifty  or  sixty  congregations  laid  down  in 
one  field  of  divine  wonders.  I  would  add  that  Colebrook  was 
one  of  the  churches  sprinkled."  As  this  statement  of  Dr.  Griliin 
intimates,  this  revival  of  '99  and  1800  was  very  extensive  boyoiid 
the  limits  of  this  County.  Commencing  in  the  east(M  n  jxMiion 
of  it,  the  work  spread,  but  did  not  reach  the  congregations  in 
the  western  towns.  The  Evangelic  Magazine  contains  inter- 
esting accounts  of  its  rise,  progress  and  results,  in  C^anton,  'l  or- 
ringford  and  Torrington,  where  it  commenced,  1798;  and  in  Xew 
Hartford,  Norfolk,  Goshen,  Plymouth,  Harwinton  and  Warren- 
These  narratives,  prepared  by  tlie  pastors  in  iliese  several 
towns,  are  interesting,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  facts  which 
they  state,  but  also  on  account  of  tiie  ability  and  spirit  whu  h 
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they  exhibit.  I  mention  Canton,  though  not  in  the  County,  be- 
cause at  that  time  and  for  a  long  period  subsequent,  the  church 
there  belonged  to  the  North  Consociation  of  this  County. 

The  churches  in  Colebrook,  South  Canaan,  North  Canaan, 
and  in  Bethlem,  South  Farms  and  Northford,  were  refreshed  at 
the  same  time,  though  so  far  as  I  have  found,  no  accounts  of 
the  work  in  these  places  were  published. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  will  appear  from  quotations 
from  the  narratives  already  referred  to. 

Dr.  Griffin,  then  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Hartford,  says : 
"  Little  terror  was  preached,  except  what  is  implied  in  the  entire 
depravity  of  the  carnal  heart,  its  enmity  against  God,  its  deceit- 
ful doublings  and  attempts  to  avoid  the  soul-humbling  terms  of 
the  gospel ;  the  radical  defects  of  the  doings  of  the  unregener- 
ate  and  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
grace."  In  conformity  with  this  statement,  ]\ir,  Gillet,  of  Tor- 
rington,  says  in  his  narration :  "  The  doctrines  made  use  of  in 
carrying  on  this  work,  is  another  distinguishing  feature  of  it. 
These  are  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  His  universal  government,  the 
holiness,  extent  and  inflexibility  of  the  moral  law,  human  de- 
pravity, our  full  dependence  on  God,  the  special  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  conviction  and  conversion,  and  mere  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Mediator,  and  the  only  one." 

Whereas  the  self-justifying  notions  of  religion  appeared  to  be 
far  from  having  any  effect  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  seriousness 
and  reformation.  With  these  statements  in  respect  to  this  point 
the  other  narratives  concur. 

The  truth  was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men  with  extra- 
ordinary power.  They  became  astonished  at  themselves,  and 
shocked  at  their  past  lives.  Mr.  Hooker  states,  "  That  numbers 
were  deeply  impressed  before  they  were  apprised  that  others 
were  in  like  circumstances.  Frequently  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  means  which  could  be  distinctly  recollected,  the  truth 
and  reality  of  eternal  things  were  brought  home  and  fastened 
upon  their  minds  with  a  sort  of  irresistible  and  impressive 
weight,  pointing  them  to  the  vast  importance  of  fleeing  quickly 
from  the  wrath  to  come." 

All  these  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  ordinary  process 
of  conviction  to  have  been  generally  as  follows.    Persons  be- 
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came  sensible  first,  of  want  of  love. to  God;  then  they  became 
convinced,  that  they  were  hostile  to  him.  They  discovered  their 
exposure  to  ruin,  and  at  length  became  satisfied  that  they  de- 
served that  ruin. 

It  is  specially  noticeable  also,  that  those  who  were  subjects  of 
the  work  had  at  first  no  suspicion  that  they  had  experienced  a 
change  of  character.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Gillet,  "  On  experi- 
encing some  relief,  they  were  alarmed  and  ready  to  cry  out,  '  I 
wish  I  could  feel  as  concerned  for  myself  as  I  have  done,  but  I 
can  not.  What  will  become  of  me  now?'  While  in  this  situ- 
ation, they  have  been  asked  how  the  character  of  God  appeared  ? 
They  readily  answered,  '  Great,  excellent  and  glorious.  I  wish 
for  no  other  God  to  govern  the  world.  There  is  none  like  him. 
I  can't  wish  for  any  other  Saviour  besides  Christ,  nor  any  other 
way  to  be  saved  but  the  gospel.'  And  yet  for  days,  such  persons 
would  not  dare  to  hope." 

To  the  same  purport  Mr.  Hooker  observes,  "  W^hen  convic- 
tions were  brought  to  a  happy  issue^  relief  and  comfort  were 
found  in  some,  very  difierently  from  what  was  expected.  The 
comfort  and  joy  of  the  subjects,  seemed  not  to  arise  primarily 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  were  brought  into  a  safe  and 
happy  state,  but  from  new  and  delightful  views  of  God,  and  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  great  truths  which  pertain  to  his  king- 
dom. They  seemed  frequently  to  Jose  sight  of  themselves  and 
their  particular  interest,  w^hile  contemplating  the  glory  of  God 
as  exhibited  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  Hallock,  in  his  narrative  of  the  work  in  Canton  or  West 
Simsbury,  as  it  was  then  called,  gives  an  account  of  a  man  of 
fifty,  who  had  been  an  opposer  of  the  things  of  the  gospel,  who 
in  his  account  of  himself  given  to  Mr.  Ilalloclc,  stated,  that  aft(T 
having  for  some  days  experienced  considerable  anxi(^l y  of  mind, 
one  morning,  to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  man,  ''All  that  1 
turned  my  eyes  upon,  looked  like  God's  things.  When  1  o])cnri\ 
the  door  and  beheld  the  world,  and  the  rising  morniiii;,  ihe  ap- 
pearance was  the  same.  And  the  vii^w  of  the  i(MTil)Ie  majesty 
of  that  God  whose  were  the  heavens  and  the  earlh,an(l  all  things, 
so  overwhelmed  my  mind  that  it  took  away  my  bodily  sirrngtli. 
I  turned  about  and  fell  on  my  kncM^s,  lor  1  had  not  strength  to 
stand.    I  thought  of  poor  infidels,  that  ihoii-h  ihcy  made  lighi 
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of  these  things,  yet  if  the  strongest  of  them  were  to  see  the 
dreadful  majesty  of  God  which  was  now  discovered  to  my  mind, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  stand." 

To  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Hallock,  "  Why  do  you  thus  ad- 
mire the  Saviour  ?"  the  same  man  answered,  "  Because  he  loved 
his  Father's  law."  "  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  is  a  friend  to  the 
divine  law  and  government  ?"  ''Yes,  I  believe  that  Jesus  has 
that  regard  for  the  law,  that  rather  than  see  it  made  void,  he 
would  send  ten  worlds  to  hell."  "  Do  you  love  him  for  this  ?" 
He  replied,  "  I  do."  But  all  this  while  he  did  not  speak  of  him- 
self as  though  he  thought  he  was  converted. 

Persons  of  all  ages,  and  many  who  had  been  openly  and  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  truth,  were  embraced  in  the  fruits  of  this 
work,  displaying  in  a  noticeable  manner,  the  power  and  sover- 
eignty of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  his  grace,  which  at  the 
same  time  was  manifestly  so  bestowed,  as  to  strengthen  confi- 
dence in  his  promises  to  hear  prayer,  and  in  his  faithfulness 
as  a  covenant-keeping  God.  Mr.  Robbins  and  others  mention, 
that  much  and  earnest  prayer  had  preceded  this  revelation  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  that  those  households  where  pious  in- 
struction had  been  faithfully  given,  and  Christian  example 
exhibited  in  connection  with  daily  family  prayer,  were  sig- 
nally blessed.  Fruits  of  the  revival  of  1798-99-1800— in  New 
Hartford,  one  hundred;  Torrington,  seventy ;  Winchester,  thir- 
ty-five ;  Colebrook,  twenty-seven ;  Goshen,  seventy-two ;  Nor- 
folk, one  hundred  and  forty-five ;  North  Canaan,  thirty ;  South 
Canaan,  twenty -five  ;  Warren,  eighty -nipe  ;  Harwinton,  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  South  Farms,  twenty-seven ;  Northfield,  nine ; 
Bethlem,  twenty ;  total,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

In  the  year  1804  there  was  a  revival  in  Washington,  and  fifty- 
four  added  to  the  church ;  and  in  New  Preston,  and  twenty-five 
added  to  the  church  ;  total,  added  to  the  churches,  seventy-nine.* 

In  1805.  In  Harwinton,  and  seventy  added  to  the  church ;  in 
North  Cornwall,  and  thirty-one  added ;  in  Roxbury,  and  thirty, 
five  added ;  total,  added  to  the  churches,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six. 

In  1806.  In  New  Hartford,  and  forty-eight  added  to  the 
church ;  in  Torringford ;  in  Winsted,  and  twenty-four  added ;  in 


*In  all  instances  where  added  to  the  church  does  not  precede  the  numbers  men- 
tioned, they  are  to  be  understood  as  the  additions  which  resulted  from  the  revivals. 
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Colebrook,  and  fourteen  added ;  in  South  Canaan,  and  twenty- 
one  added ;  in  Sharon,  and  fifty  added ;  total  number  added  to 
the  churches,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

In  1807.  Winsted,  eight;  South  Canaan,  sixteen;  North 
Cornwall,  forty-six  ;  total,  seventy. 

In  1808.  Sherman,  six  ;  Litchfield,  one  hundred  and  eighty  ; 
South  Farms,  forty -five ;  Torrington,  twenty ;  Winsted,  forty  ; 
Goshen,  fifty-five  ;  total,  three  hundred  and  forty-six. 

This  revival  was  one  of  great  power,  especially  in  this  town 
of  Litchfield  and  deserves  some  notice. 

Rev.  Dan  Huntington  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  here,  and  furnished  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
1808.  The  same  publication  contains  the  substance  of  a  letter 
from  Judge  Reeve,  addressed  to  Elias  Boudinot,  then  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey ;  in 
which  Judge  Reeve  informed  him,  to  quote  his  words,  "  That  in 
the  astonishing  scene  that  had  been  passing  at  Litchfield,  there 
had  been  diversity  of  feelings  in  such  as  were  awakened  to  a 
serious  concern  for  their  immortal  interests,  and  at  length  had 
obtained  a  hope  that  they  had  passed  from  death  unto  life  ; 
that  all  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  had  a  sensible  conviction  of  the  de- 
pravity of  their  hearts,  and  saw  this  depravity  was  odious  and 
criminal,  and  their  own  inexcusable  wickedness,  for  wliich  they 
deserved  to  experience  the  penalties  of  a  righteous  hiw,  which 
they  had  broken  in  innumerable  instances;  and  all  agreed  in 
choosing  to  be  in  the  hands  of  God,  feefing  well  pl(>as(Ml  thai  it 
is  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  who  reignetli  and  din>cleth  every 
event  that  takes  place  throughout  his  vast  dominions ;  but  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  degree  of  distress  which  took 
place  previous  to  the  experiencing  that  submission  of  will  to 
God,  which  all  felt;  that  whilst  some  felt  a  violcMit  opposition  o\' 
heart  to  the  law  and  government  of  a  holy  (io(l,>n(  h  ojiposi- 
tion  of  heart  was  scarcely  pcM'ceivable  in  oihers;  that  some  were 
in  distress  but  a  few  days  bc^fonHlu^y  became  eonirortable  in 
their  minds,  while  others  remained  in  sorrow  many  months;  that 
the  instances  of  sudden  transition  from  deep  digress  t(»  irreat 
joy  were  comparatively  few ;  that  in  most  eas(«s  wiiieh  lie  iiad 
observed,  the  subjects  of  the  work  who  eventually  i>btaiiied  hope 
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of  their  good  estate,  after  having  felt  great  anxiety  of  mind  and 
a  deep  sense  of  the  odiousness  of  their  characters  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  mind  that  it  would  be  just 
in  God  to  cast  them  off  forever,  seemed  to  lose  their  anxiety 
about  themselves ;  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  them  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  becoming  stupid  and  had  lost  their  convic- 
tion. Yet  during  this  state  of  their  supposed  stupidity,  it  was 
remarkable  that  their  sense  of  the  corruption  of  their  hearts  was 
greatly  increased ;  they  no  longer  felt  any  opposition  of  heart  to 
the  character  of  God,  but  on  the  contrary  his  character  appeared 
to  them  glorious,  and  that  because  he  was  a  sin-hating  God 
but  at  this  time  they  had  no  apprehension  that  their  hearts  were 
changed,  or  that  this  holy  God  was  their  friend,  and  whilst  their 
Christian  friends  entertained  the  strongest  hopes  that  they  were 
new  creatures,  they  left  them  to  their  own  reflections,  without 
informing  them  of  their  opinion  concerning  them.  They,  how- 
ever, upon  observing  how  widely  different  the  exercises  of  their 
minds  were,  finding  in  short,  that  what  they  used  to  hate  they 
now  loved,  and  what  they  used  to  love  they  now  hated,  began 
to  suspect  that  a  real  change  had  taken  place ;  they  hoped,  how- 
ever, with  much  trembling,  and  gradually  advanced  to  a  steady, 
comfortable  hope,  with  great  caution  and  much  examination.'^ 
Such  was  the  account  of  the  work  given  by  that  eminent  civil- 
ian. Judge  Reeve,  to  another  eminent  man  in  another  state, 
Judge  Boudinot. 

In  1812,  there  was  a  revival  in  Sherman,  and  thirteen  added  to 
the  church ;  New  Preston,  thirteen ;  South  Britain,  fifty ;  South 
Canaan,  ten;  Kent,  fifty-six;  total,  one  hundred  and  forty -two. 

In  1813,  New  Hartford,  fifty-six;  Winsted,  eighteen;  Win- 
chester, seven ;  Plymouth,  fifty-two ;  Roxbury,  nineteen ;  South- 
bury,  twenty;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

In  1814,  South  Farms,  seventy-three;  Bethlem,  seventeen' 
Milton,  twenty-two  ;  Sherman,  ten  ;  total,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two. 

Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton  made  his  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the 
state  in  the  autumn  of  1813.  Having  been  applied  to  by  Dr. 
Beecher — then  pastor  here  in  Litchfield — in  behalf  of  Milton,  at 
that  time  destitute  of  a  minister  and  in  a  desolate  spiritual  con- 
dition, Mr.  Nettleton  came,  and  on  his  arrival  presented  him- 
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self  to  Dr.  Beecher.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met.  "  Thou 
hast  well  done,"  said  Dr.  Beecher,  "that  thou  art  come."  "  I  ask,'' 
said  Mr.  Nettleton,  "  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?"  "  To 
hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God,"  was  the  reply. 
Mr.  Nettleton  preached  in  Milton  till  the  latter  part  of  the  ensu- 
ing winter  with  great  success,  when  he  went  to  South  Farms, 
and  labored  several  months  with  similar  results. 

In  1815  there  was  a  revival  in  Northfield,  and  thirty-five  added 
to  the  church;  Colebrook,  one  hundred  and  six;  total,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one ;  and  the  commencement  of  a  wonderful  work 
of  grace  in  Salisbury,  which  extended  into  the  next  year,  which, 
throughout  the  County,  was  a  year  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High. 

In  the  summer  of  1815  Mr.  Nettleton  visited  Salisbury,  which 
became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  that 
ever  occurred  under  his  preaching.  The  church  was  without  a 
pastor,  and  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  only  seventeen  male 
members  remained.  This  revival  was  distinguished — according 
to  the  statement  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee — for  stillness  and  solem- 
nity, for  deep  convictions  of  conscience,  for  discriminating  views 
of  divine  truth,  for  humility  and  subsequent  stabihty  of  Chris- 
tian character.  As  the  fruits  of  it,  two  hundred  members  were 
added  to  the  church.  Besides  this  work  in  Salisbury,  there  were 
in  the  year  1816  revivals  in  North  Canaan,  and  seventeen  added 
to  the  church;  South  Canaan,  twenty-five;  Kent,  fifty;  North 
Cornwall ;  Norfolk,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  Winsted,  one 
hundred  and  twelve ;  Winchester, fifty-five ;  Goshen, twenty;  New 
Hartford,  thirty-five ;  Torringford,  powerful ;  Torrington,  seventy ; 
Harwinton,  one  hundred  and  seventeen;  Washington,  twenty; 
Bridgewater,  twenty;  Roxbury,  sixteen;  New  Preston,  eighty; 
total,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1816,  Rev.  Mr.  NottU^ton  assisteni 
Rev.  Mr.  Gillet,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Torriiigloii,  for  whowi 
three  months.  The  revival  there  was  extensive  imd  powt^rt'nl, 
and  has  always  been  spoken  of  sinec^  as  the  revival  in  Tor- 
rington. 

In  1818  and  1819,  there  were  revivals  in  South  l^irnis,  and 
twenty  added  to  the  church ;  Bridgewater,  t\v(>iit y-three :  Sliaron, 
ninety;  total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
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In  1820  there  was  a  powerful  work  in  Plymouth ;  one  hundred 
were  added  to  the  church  :  then  we  come  to  the  remarkable  year 
of  1821.  Of  the  year  1821,  the  venerable  Dr.  Perkins  in  a  half, 
century  sermon  preached  by  him  in  West  Hartford,  October 
1822,  remarks :  "  The  past  year,  I  need  not  inform  my  audience^ 
was  more  distinguished  for  revivals  of  religion  than  any  ever 
before,  since  Connecticut  was  settled  by  our  fathers.  One  hun- 
dred churches  and  congregations  were  visited  with  showers  of 
divine  influence."  In  this  County  the  following  churches  and 
congregations  were  thus  visited: 

New  Hartford,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  added  to  the 
church;  Torringford,  powerful;  Torrington,  twenty-two;  Cole- 
brook,  twenty-six ;  Winsted,  twenty ;  Winchester,  fifty ;  Norfolk, 
sixty;  Goshen,  forty-one;  Warren,  one  hundred  and  fourteen; 
Woodbury,  forty;  Washington,  fifty-eight;  Bethlem,  forty-two. 
Roxbury,  nineteen;  New  Preston,  forty-one;  Sherman,  thirty- 
seven;  South  Britain,  nineteen ;  Southbury,  twenty -five;  South 
Farms,  thirty-two;  total,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

In  noticing  this  revival,  the  report  on  the  state  of  religion, 
made  by  the  senior  association  of  that  year,  mentions  as  its 
characteristics : 

"  1.  Unity.  A  description  of  one  conversion,  or  of  one  parish, 
is,  with  a  few  unimportant  varieties,  a  description  of  all,  so  entire 
are  the  unity  and  sameness  of  the  operations  of  the  spirit. 

"  2.  Its  power  and  rapidity.  So  powerful  and  overawing  is  the 
presence  of  God  in  this  work,  that  no  combined,  and  but  little 
individual  opposition  has  appeared.  Those  who  have  not  been 
directly  influenced  have  looked  on  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

"  3.  Its  purity.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  disorder  or  violence. 
The  convicted  were  silent — the  converted  serene. 

"4.  Its  continuance  —  although  new  conversions  are  by  no 
means  so  frequent  as  formerly,  in  those  places  where  the  awaken- 
ing is  of  some  months'  duration,  yet  in  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
new  instances  of  conviction  continue  to  occur." 

The  General  Association's  report  remarks  further:  "In  attempt- 
ing to  discover  the  immediate  causes  of  this  remarkable  awaken- 
ing in  the  special  efforts  of  ministers  and  Christians,  we  are 
stopped  and  baffled.  The  members  of  the  last  General  Associa- 
tion returned  to  their  respective  charges,  disheartened  and  fearful. 
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Whilst  we  were  pondering  on  the  forsaken  and  drooping  state  of 
Zion,  and  at  a  loss  what  should  be  done  to  regain  the  presence 
of  our  grieved  and  injured  Lord,  suddenly  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  us.  We  are  therefore  to  recount,  with  adoring  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  His  sovereign  and  gracious  presence,  rather  than  to 
boast  of  the  efforts  of  human  action," 

In  1823  there  was  a  revival  in  Sharon.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  were  added  to  the  church. 

In  1824  a  revival  occurred  in  Harwinton,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  added  to  the  church;  Bethlern,  twenty -three ;  South 
Canaan,  nine ;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

In  1825  the  spirit  was  poured  out  in  Milton,  and  forty  were 
added  to  the  church;  Washington,  twenty-nine;  New  Milford, 
forty -five ;  Sherman,  six ;  total,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

In  1826,  the  churches  in  Torrington  and  Norfolk  were  revived; 
one  hundred  and  six  were  added  to  the  church  in  Norfolk. 

The  year  1827,  was  remarkable  as  a  season  of  refreshing  in 
the  County. 

The  churches  and  congregations  that  participated  in  the  bless- 
ing, were  those  of  Torringford;  Goshen;  Winsted,  twenty-two; 
Colebrook,  fifteen ;  South  Canaan,  fifty-two ;  Salisbury,  ninety ; 
Kent,  eleven:  Sherman,  nineteen;  Washington,  twenty-two; 
New  Milford,  ninety;  North  Woodbury,  thirty;  Plymouth,  for- 
ty-two; New  Preston,  thirty-eight;  Bridgewater,  nineteen;  South 
Britain,  ten;  Southbury,  eight;  Goshen,  powerful;  total,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  in  the  years  1826  and 
1827,  conferences  of  the  churches  as  they  were  called,  were 
had.  Pastors,  and  more  particularly  laymen  of  several  churcli- 
es,  visited  some  one  church;  public  meetings  were  holdon  and 
addresses  made,  more  generally  by  laymen.  This  practice  was 
esteemed  useful  for  a  time,  and  was  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  revival  of  1827,  but  was  at  length  discontinued. 

During  the  year  1828,  there  was  a  revival  in  Winsted — (Mght 
were  added  to  the  church;  Roxbury,  fifty-seven;  total,  sixty-live. 

In  1829,  in  North  Woodbury,  ten;  New  Preston,  tliirtc.n; 
total,  twenty-three. 

In  1830,  a  revival  occurred  in  Norfolk— lil'ty-sevcn  w(>re  adiU>d 
to  the  church;  South  Britain,  fifteen;  total,  seventy-two. 
13 
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In  1831,  as  is  well  known,  revivals  prevailed  very  extensively 
in  this  state.  In  referring  to  this  work  the  report  of  the  General 
Association  for  1832,  says :  "  Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
churches  in  our  connection,  in  view  of  the  reports,  we  hazard 
little  in  announcing  that  more  than  four-fifths  have  been  refreshed 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Of  the  fruits  of  this  revival? 
not  less  than  eight  thousand  have  been  gathered  into  the  Con- 
gregational churches.  Of  these,  while  as  in  revivals  heretofore 
reported,  a  great  proportion  has  been  taken  from  the  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  Bible-classes,  a  number  unusually  large  has  been 
found  among  the  enlightened  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  even  from  the  highways  and  hedges.  The  profane 
scoffer,  the  infidel,  the  Universalist  and  the  profligate,  in  instances 
not  a  few,  have  been  compelled  to  come  in." 

The  following  places  in  this  County,  shared  in  this  work: 

New  Hartford,  were  added  one  hundred  and  ten;  Litchfield, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen;  Torringford,  powerful;  Torrington, 
twelve ;  Colebrook,  thirty-one ;  Winsted,  thirty-seven ;  Winches- 
ter, thirty;  North  Canaan,  one  hundred;  South  Canaan,  thirty- 
eight;  Sharon,  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  Ellsworth,  thirty ;  War- 
ren, sixty-three;  Kent,  forty-two;  North  Cornwall,  nineteen; 
North  East,  forty-one;  Northfield,  seventy-one;  Washington, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one;  Plymouth,  eighty -five;  South  Brit- 
ain, twenty-seven ;  New  Milford,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
South  Farms,  seventy-five ;  total,  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

This  is  the  last  general  revival  in  the  County. 

In  1832,  there  were  revivals  in  Winsted,  thirteen ;  South  Brit- 
ain, forty;  Plymouth,  eighty;  total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

In  1833,  in  South  Britain,  seventeen. 

1834,  in  Torringford,  thirteen ;  Winsted,  thirteen ;  Norfolk, 
twenty-one;  Plymouth,  twenty-five ;  Bethlem, thirty-eight;  South 
Britain,  twenty-four ;  total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

1835,  there  was  some  reviving  in  Goshen,  ten ;  South  Britain, 
thirteen ;  total,  twenty-three. 

I  speak  of  revivings,  rather  than  of  revivals,  for  these  visita- 
tions that  have  for  many  years  been  enjoyed,  can  not,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  with  propriety  be  classed  with  the  revivals  of  1821, 
1816  and  1799,  as  to  their  power,  or  in  their  results. 
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In  1837,  there  was  a  reviving  in  Sharon,  twenty-six ;  New 
Milfdrd,  thirteen  ;  total,  thirty-nine. 

In  1838,  Winsted,  twelve ;  North  Canaan,  twenty ;  Plymouth* 
twenty -nine ;  Plymouth  Hollow,  sixty ;  New  Milford,  eighty-five ; 
total,  two  hundred  and  eight. 

In  1839,  in  Sharon,  thirty-nine;  North  Cornwall,  fifty-four; 
Northfield,  twenty-one;  total,  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

In  1842,  Toringford,  twenty-seven ;  Winchester,  seven ;  total, 
thirty-four. 

In  1843,  in  New  Hartford,  seventy-eight ;  Winsted,  fifty-two ; 
Norfolk,  forty-seven ;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

In  1844,  Torrington,  fifteen. 
,  In  1846,  North  Cornwall,  seventy. 

In  1847,  North  East,  nine. 

1848,  Torringford,  eighteen ;  Sharon,  nineteen ;  total,  thirty- 
seven. 

In  1850, '51,  Norfolk,  twenty-eight;  New  Milford;  Wolcott- 
ville,  thirty ;  North  Cornwall,  forty-two ;  total,  one  hundred. 

The  whole  number  added  to  the  churches  as  the  result  of 
these  revivals,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  is, 
seventy-five  hundred  and  forty-eight.* 

Thus  —  not  without  some  tediousness  of  detail,  because  I 
wished  the  statement  to  be  as  complete  as  there  are  materials 
for  rendering  it — I  have  gone  through  with  a  sketch  of  the  revi- 
vals enjoyed  by  the  consociated  churches  of  Litchfield  County» 
for  a  century. 

This  sketch  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  rich  and  un- 
failing goodness  of  God.  For  during  this  long  period  there 
have  been  but  few  years  when  our  whole  spiritual  domain  lay 


*Note  of  Com. — In  addition  to  the  churches  noticed,  in  which  the  number  added 
is  not  given,  there  were  many  revivals  where  there  are  no  published  aocounta  of 
particular  records.  As  an  example,  the  following  is  from  the  pastor  of  tlic  church 
in  Watertown : 

Notice  of  Revivals  in  Watertown. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  early  churcli  records,  nothing  can  be  stated  as  to  revivals  in 
this  place  previous  to  the  year  1800.  In  1801,  there  was  an  awakening,  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  about  thirty  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  In  1816  also,  an 
awakening  occurred.  In  1825,  a  powerful  revival  resulted  in  adding  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  to  the  church.  In  1831,  also,  there  was  another  season  of  thi«i 
kind,  by  which  from  forty  to  fifty  were  hopefully  converted;  and  again  in  183S-'J, 
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in  drought.  Even  when  the  field  generally  was  parched  and 
withered,  here  and  there  a  fresh  green  spot  would  give  token' 
of  dews  and  rain.  Then,  at  not  distant  intervals,  came  those 
vast  overspreading  clouds,  distending  with  richest  blessings,  and 
poured  down  their  treasures,  not  only  upon  our  own  territory, 
but  upon  the  state  and  country. 

We  will  not  hide  these  things  from  our  children,  showing  to 
the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength, 
and  his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done. 

The  importance  of  these  revivals,  so  manifestly  great  in  view 
of  their  character  and  immediate  effect,  becomes  specially  con- 
spicuous when  we  attempt  to  trace  out  some  of  their  manifest 
consequences. 

These  revivals,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  replenished  with  numbers 
and  perpetuated  the  existence  of  our  churches,  which,  in  the 
supposed  absence  of  them,  must  have  gradually  dwindled  away 
and  become  extinct. 

These  revivals  have  contributed  much  to  preserve  in  this  re- 
gion, the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  a  general  belief  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel.  They  have  had  this  in- 
fluence by  multiplying  the  number  who  received  and  loved  that 
truth  and  adopted  those  principles,  and  who,  on  no  consideration, 
would  have  been  content  to  be  without  the  stated  ministry  and 
the  associated  institutions  of  Christianity.  Besides,  they  have 
demonstrated  many  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
in  the  most  impressive  and  effective  manner.  They  have  con- 
vinced many  a  caviler  and  speculative  objector  of  the  doctrine 
of  depravity,  not  by  texts  and  arguments,  but  by  leading  them 
by  hundreds  to  groan  under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  it.  And 
of  the  reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  by  exhibiting  his  op- 
erations so  clearly,  not  only  to  those  experiencing  them,  but  to 
amazed  and  wondering  lookers  on,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt. 
And  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  His  grace, 
by  facts  and  phenomena  that  could  in  no  other  manner  be  ra- 
tionally explained. 

The  effect  of  these  revivals,  more  particularly  those  not  recent, 
in  establishing  the  churches  in  these  doctrines  and  in  convincing 
thinking  men  out  of  the  church  of  their  truth,  has  been  incal- 
culable. 
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But  in  tracing  the  consequence  of  these  revivals,  we  must 
travel  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  County,  of  the  state, 
even  of  the  country. 

Very  soon  after  the  great  work  of  1798,  '9  and  1800,  emigra- 
tion from  all  our  towns  westward  commenced,  and  has  been 
going  on  from  that  time  to  the  present.  On  these  hills  and  in 
these  valleys  as  a  sort  of  seed  plot,  God  has  been  preparing  seed 
to  sow  that  western  world;  here,  under  the  influence  of  our 
,  schools  and  Christian  institutions  and  by  his  spirit,  he  has  trained 
a  multitude  who  have  gone  out  and  scattered  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  winding  rivers,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  over  the  spreading  prairies  toward  the  setting  sun,  and 
have  thus  introduced  arts,  industry  and  enterprise,  planted  the 
institutions  of  learning,  and  laid  deep  and  broad  and  for  many 
generations  the  foundations  of  reUgion. 

We  have  the  means  of  tracing  other  and  particular  lines  of 
influence,  emanating  from  the  same  source. 

Whilst  President  of  Williams  College,  Dr.  Griflin,  in  a  letter 
dated  Jan.  20,  1832,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany, 
made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  religion  in  that  in- 
stitution : 

"  It  was  from  Litchfield  County  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  era 
gradually  crept  upon  this  college.   For  near  seven  years  after  the 
charter  was  obtained,  the  professors  of  religion  in  all  the  classes 
amounted  only  to  five.    In  February,  1800,  two  of  the  mem- 
bers professed  refigion  in  Litchfield  County,  where  they  had 
been  subjects  of  one  of  the  revivals  of  1799.    At  the  next  com- 
mencement one  of  them  graduated,  and  another  from  the  same 
revivals  entered.    These  two  were  the  only  professors  in  th6 
classes  until  joined  by  four  more  from  the  revivals  of  the  same 
County  the  following  spring,  which  made  an  important  change 
in  the  religious  character  of  the  college."    He  goes  on  to  state, 
that  "the  earliest  nwival  known  in  Williamstown  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  and  continued  between  two  and  three 
years.    It  soon  ex1end(Ml  to  the  college,  where  five  Ix^gan  to 
hope.    In  the  spring  of  1806,  a  new  impulse  was  givtMi  to  the 
work.    That  spring  was  made  memorabU^  to  the  college  by  the 
admission  to  its  bosom  of  those  distinguisluHl- youth,  Samuel  J. 
Mills  and  Gordon  Hall.    Mills  had  bi'en  i)r(^pared  by  the  revi- 
13* 
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val  at  Torrington,  Litchfield  County,  1798-9.  He  entered  into 
the  revival  with  all  his  heart,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
eight  or  ten  of  that  class  became  subjects  of  the  work,  and  one 
or  two  others,  among  whom  was  Gordon  Hall.". 

The  doctor  proceeds  to  remark,  that  "  after  this  revolution  in 
the  religious  condition  of  the  college,  at  the  time  when  Mills 
was  so  useful  a  member  of  it,  eight  revivals  were  granted  to  it 
by  the  pity  of  heaven  in  the  space  of  twenty-six  years." 

But  more  yet  is  told  of  Mills.  The  question  of  the  origin  of 
great  and  celebrated  rivers  awakens  a  deep  and  general  inter- 
est. What  toils  and  sufferings  have  been  encountered  to  explore 
the  source  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  river  of  Egypt,  that 
stream  which  reflected  from  its  bosom  the  temples  and  walls  of 
Thebes  in  its  glory ;  whose  banks  were  trodden  by  kings  and 
patriarchs ;  and  upon  which  the  pyramids  have  looked  down  for 
unknown  centuries.  What  a  name  he  would  achieve  who  should 
resolve  the  question ;  and  how  much  greater  name  would  he 
merit  who  should  be  enabled  by  God  to  bless  Africa,  by  opening 
the  fountain  of  another  Nile  to  roll  fertility  and  beauty  over  her 
Lybian  sands,  and  cause  Sahara  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Under  God,  fountains  of  Christian  benevolence  have  in  these 
later  days  been  unsealed,  whose  streams  have  flown  forth  and 
blessed  and  transformed  vast  spiritual  deserts. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society  and  the  Bible  Society,  for  example, 
have  conveyed  the  waters  of  salvation  to  thousands  in  all  lands, 
and  they  now  sweep  on  with  ever  deepening  and  widening  cur- 
rent. Where  was  their  earthly  origin  ?  In  what  mind  and  heart 
did  the  thought  and  purpose  of  their  existence  spring  up  ?  Who 
brooded  on  that  idea^  and  resolved  to  give  it  reality?  It  was  our 
own  Mills.  He  originated  the  thought.  He,  by  his  prayers  and 
efforts,  transformed  the  thought  into  a  glorious  reality.  In  the 
letter  from  which  I  have  already  made  quotations,  Dr.  Griffin 
says,  "Mills  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  missions  from 
the  commencement  of  his  new  existence,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  revival  in  college  he  was  enabled  to  diffuse  his  spirit 
through  a  choice  circle,  who  raised  Williams  College  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  birthplace  of  American  Missions.  In  the 
spring  of  1808,  they  formed  a  secret  society,  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence to  other  colleges  and  to  distinguished  individuals  in  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  County.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  a 
beautiful  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoosack,  these  young 
Elijahs  prayed  into  existence  the  embryo  of  American  missions." 

The  history  of  the  revivals  in  this  County  for  the  last  centu- 
ry— taken  in  connection  with  their  plain  and  manifest  effects  and 
results,  immediate  and  remote — demonstrates  their  value,  and 
shows  impressively  how  vital  is  the  relation  they  have  sustained 
and  must  hereafter  sustain  to  the  permanent  existence  of  religion 
in  this  region,  and  also  to  its  diffusion  in  the  land  and  on  earth. 

I  speak  of  this  history  as  affording  demonstration  on  these 
points.  And  I  ask  whether  it  does  not  furnish  this  species  of 
evidence  in  overwhelming  abundance  and  of  irresistible  force. 
Suppose  the  revivals  that  have  been  noticed  had  not  occurred ; 
strike  out  their  results  here  and  elsewhere,  and  who  cam-^who 
dare  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  spiritual  and  moral  state 
of  things  around  us,  and.  as  far  as  our  influence  as  a  County  has 
extended  I  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  go  into  the  theory  of  re- 
vivals, and  to  bring  forward  the  texts  and  arguments  that  evince 
their  reality  and  necessity,  or  to  prove,  as  Edwards  has  done  in 
his  History  of  Redemption,  that  to  grant  them  has  been  God's 
method  of  procedure  under  every  dispensation.  That  revivals 
may  be  satisfactorily  vindicated  on  theoretic  grounds  against 
all  speculative  objections  to  them  that  have  ever  been  raised,  or 
can  be  invented,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  But  to  at- 
tempt it  on  this  occasion,  would  be  as  if  one  standing  on  tlu^ 
wharf  in  New  York,  watching  a  steamer  just  arrived  from  En- 
gland as  she  was  rounding  in  to  her  place,  should  und(M-take  by 
philosophical  reasonings  to  refute  the  argnmtMit  by  whieh  Dr. 
Lardncr  as  he  suppposed  had  j)roved  eonelnsively,  that  no 
steamer  could  ever  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  fact  would  demolish 
the  argument  in  that  case.  lie  might  say,  behold  the -teamer 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic — there  sh(«  is — look  at  Ium*.  So  in  ref- 
utation of  all  theory  against  revival— we  jioint  to  facN — yes,  a 

century  of  them. 

Nevertheless  the  word  re\ival,  is  not  at  |)resent  so  delight fnl 
a  sound  in  the  ears  of  many  good  hkmi  as  it  once  was.  In  no- 
ticing this  fact— wdiieh  \  nearly  all  will  agree  to  admit  — 1 
would  remark,  that  it  is  an  old  and  eomm..n  d.'virr  of  the  iidver- 
sary,  to  do  all  in  his  j)ower  to  hring  into  disen-dit  those  means 
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and  events  from  which  he  has  experienced  the  greatest  detri- 
ment, and  which  most  effectually  advance  that  cause  which  he 
labors  to  overthrow.  If  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  a  degree 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  all  revivals  by  getting  up  spurious 
imitations,  to  which  his  friends  have  applied  the  name,  or  by 
pushing  good  men  into  extremes  under  strong  excitement  and 
furious  zeal,  or  in  any  other  way,  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  devices,  but  carefully  to  discriminate,  separating  the  pre- 
cious from  the  vile,  holding  on  the  good  and  casting  away  only 
the  evil.  In  this  connection,  I  shall  venture  to  communicate 
an  impression  that  I  have  had  for  some  years,  and  which  has 
been  deepened  and  confirmed  by  the  inquiries  and  reflections 
incident  to  the  preparation  of  this  discourse.  In  giving  this  im- 
pression, I  have  striven  to  reach  the  accuracy  and  candor  of  the 
historian.  That  impression  is,  that  the  revivals  in  this  County 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  have  differed,  in  some  notice- 
able characteristics  from  those  of  the  three  first  parts  of  it. 
That  these  recent  revivals  were  genuine  works  of  the  spirit  and 
that  they  have  brought  many  most  sincere  and  useful  members 
into  the  churches,  I  make  no  question  whatever;  yet  they  were, 
in  some  respects,  of  a  different  type  from  those  of  the  earlier 
<  days. 

That  difference — ^to  express  it  summarily — is,  that  in  these  later 
revivals  God  has  been  relatively  less  conspicuous,  and  man 
'  more  so,  than  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  revivals.  To  spec- 
ify some  particulars,  in  the  truth  preached,  human  ability  and 
obligation  have  been  more  insisted  on,  and  the  necessity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  grace  of  God  less. 

Those  distressed  under  a  sense  of  sin,  have  had  less  than 
those  in  early  revivals  had  of  the  conviction,  not  only  that  they 
were  wicked,  but  so  wicked,  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  should 
perish,  and  that  they  might  justly  be  left  to  thejmselves. 

Then  the  joy  of  those  converted  has  had  more  reference  to  the 
change  in  their  own  prospects,  than  formerly,  when,  as  Hooker 
says  in  terms  that  I  have  already  quoted,  "  The  comfort  and  joy 
of  the  subjects  seemed  not  to  rise,  primarily,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  were  brought  into  a  safe  and  happy  state,  but 
from  new  and  delightful  views  of  God  and  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  great  truths  which  pertained  to  his  kingdom.  They 
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seemed  frequently  to  lose  sight  of  themselves  and  their  particular 
interest,  while  contemplating  the  glory  of  God  as  exhibited 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Then  I  think  recent  revivals  have  carried  with  them  less  pal- 
pable evidence  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  been,  I  believe,  and  have  been  re- 
garded by  sincere  Christians  as  the  product  of  that  agency ;  nev- 
ertheless the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  been  less  manifestly  revealed. 
Therefore  these  revivals  have  not  in  an  equal  degree  as  did  those 
of  former  days,  brought  confirmation  and  imparted  vigor  to  the 
scriptural  faith  of  Christians,  in  respect  to  agency  of  spirit,  or 
been  so  efficacious  and  overwhelming  in  their  impression  upon 
cavilers  and  gainsayers.  It  has  been  more  easy  to  account  for 
them  on  other  principles,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  were 
predisposed  to  do  so  from  their  aversion  to  the  scriptural  truth 
on  this  point,  have  attributed  these  seasons  of  religious  interest 
to  human  instrumentality,  to  exciting  machinery  and  appeals 
long  continued;  they  have  spoken  of  them  as  got  up. 

This  change  in  the  type  of  revivals,  in  the  progress  of  which 
God  has  become  less,  and  man  more  conspicuous  and  prominent,- 
I  have  taken  in  connection  with  the  cotemporaneous  fact,  that 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  that  is  apparent  from  the  narra- 
tive  part  of  this  discourse,   viz.,  that  for  the   last  twenty 
years  and  more,  revivals  within  our  limits  have  been  compara- 
tively limited  in  their  extent,  of  short  duration,  and  of  dimin- 
ished power.    And  the  question  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind, 
Is  there  not  something  significant  in  this  putting  off"  of  revivals 
in  such  circumstances?    I  put  it  to  you  to  say,  must  not  God 
be  more  fully  restored  to  his  supreme  place  in  our  regards  and 
preaching?    Must  we  not  feel  more  what  we  do  believo,  that 
salvation  is  of  him,  and  that  the  gU^ry  of  it,  in  all  its  st('ps,  Ix^- 
longs  to  him?    Must  he  not  be  exalted  more  by  us,  in  ord(T  tliat 
he  may  reveal  his  i)()\V(>r  and  glorify  liis  grace  by  wonderful 
works?    lie  will  not  give  liis  glory  to  another.    Bnt  1  ninst 
forbear. 

We  have  r(>viewed  the  first  ciMitury  of  onr  ("cclesiast ical  his- 
tory as  regards  revivals.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
second.  This  hill  country— this  l)irthi)lace  of  streams  whtTc  our 
home  is  cast— has  been  the  favored  and  blessed  th(>ater  of  the 
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wonders  of  divine  grace ;  it  has  been  the  spot  whence  hallowed 
influences  have  gone  forth  to  bless  our  country  and  the  world. 
Still  may  it  be  the  scene  of  the  wonders  of  divine  grace,  and  of 
greater  wonders  than  have  ever  been  exhibited  here ;  and  hence 
in  all  directions  may  there  continue  to  radiate  a  stronger  power 
and  more  hallowed  influence,  not  only  for  the  coming* century 
but  through  all  future  time. 

In  former  revivals,  the  vail  that  shuts  out  or  obscures  the  view 
of  spiritual  things,  was  drawn  aside.  Man  stood  as  it  were, 
face  to  face  in  presence  of  God  in  his  majesty  and  holiness — of 
the  divine  government  in  its  strength  and  stability — and  of  the 
law  in  its  breadth  and  penalty. 

In  this  terrible  light  they  saw  with  horror  and  dread,  sin,  in  its 
nature  and  consequences,  and  themselves  under  its  bondage  and 
condemnation ;  and  then  they  beheld  on  the  bosom  of  the  black 
cloud  whose  bolt  seemed  about  to  leap  upon  them,  the  mild  ra- 
diance, the  gathering  brightness  of  the  bow  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  forgot  their  guilt 
and  their  terror  and  themselves  in  absorbed  contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

In  time  past,  we  have  had  such  revivals — God  must  grant  us 
such  in  time  to  come,  or  all  will  come  to  desolation. 


